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Opinions about Tires should be 
Weighed as well as Counted 





i 


hardly 


HERE is 
a motorist 
hasn’t at 
other 


who 
some 
time or in his 
experience had a tire 
dealer attempt to sell 
him a tire by represent- 
ing it as the fastest 
seller in town. 

More attempts are 
probably made to sell 
tires by playing to the 
motorist’s alleged 


weakness for “crowd of 


buyers” than by 
other known method 


any 


of selling. 


The experienced motorist, 


of course, refuses to sur- 


left illustrates 
735 per cent of 
insufficient inflation 


The tire on the 
the cause of about 


} , 
ill trouble 





The regular use of areliable air 
rauge is the best safeguard against 
im cutting and fabric breakdown 


render his individual judg- 
ment to any crowd or mass 
of whatever size. 


Too often he has seen the 
results of accepting opinions 
at their face value, without 
first finding out what they are 
based on. 


And you will find him 
going more and more to the 
dealer who has something 
to offer in support of his 
tires other than * 
buyers” and 


sales.”’ 


The opinion in favor of 
U. S. Tires is not based 
solely on the number of 
them in use. 


Great as that number is, 


crowds of 
‘numbers of 


it is due to something be- 
sides clever arguments. 

Thousands of motorists 
today are putting up with 
second choice tires because 
forced production is incon 
sistent with U. S. Standard of 
quality. 

The United States Rubber 
Company’s enormous _in- 
vestment— greater than that 
of any concern in the in- 
dustry--has always been 
aimed solely at quality. 

Building a tire first and a 
market afterwards. Think- 
ing of the individual user in- 
stead of the number of sales. 


One of the reasons, per- 
haps, why there is now a 
scarcity of U.S. Tires. 


* * * 


If the time ever comes 
when U. S. Tires can be 
supplied to all, or nearly 
all, of the people who want 
them, they will still have 
more to recommend them than 
merely the largest following. 


United States Tires 
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AN OLD CHESTER SECRET 
A STORY IN THREE PARTS—PAR1 


BY MARGARET DELAND 


I engagement to Mr. Rives, and his 

. was not a person in Old — flight some ten minutes before the mat 
Chester less tainted by the vulgar- riage ceremony, were known to every 

itv of secretiveness than Miss Lydia body because we had all been invited to 
Sanipson She had ho more reticence the wedding, which cost as we hap 
than sunshine or wind, or an other pened to know, beenuse we had pre 
elemental thing. How much of this was sented her with just) exactly — that 
due to conditions, it would be hard to | amount) a handred della At the sight 


sav: certainly there was no “reticence” — of such extravagance the thrifty William 
in her silence as to her neighbors’ affairs; turned tail and ran, and we gan e thanks 
she simply didn't know them! Nobody | and said he was a scoundrel to make us 
ever dreamed of confiding ino Lydia — thankful, though, with the exception of 
Sampson! And she could not be reticent Doctor Lavendar, we ce plored the ex- 
about her own affairs because they were travagance as much as he did! As for 
inherently public. When she was a girl Doctor Lavendar, he said that it was a 
she broke her engagement to Mr. Will- case of the erasshoppet and the ant: 


iam Rives two weeks before the day = “but Lydia is a gambling grasshopper,” 
fixed for the wedding—and the invita- said Doctor Lavendar: “she took tre 
tions were all out! So of course every- mendous Chances, for suppose the party 


bods knew that To be sure, she never hadn't scared William off?" 

said why she broke it, but all Old Chester So, obviously, anvthing which was 
knew she hated meanness, and felt sure personal to Miss Lydia Was public prop- 
that she had given her William the erty. She simply couldn't be secretive. 
choice of being generous or being jilted Then, suddenly, and in the open (so 
and he chose the latter. As she grew to speak of her innocent candor a Secret 
older the joyous, untidy makeshifts of a | pounced upon her! At first Old Chester 
poverty which was always hospitable didn’t know that there was a secret. We 
and never attempted to be genteel, merely knew that on a rainy December 
stared you in the face the minute you day (this was about eight months after 
entered the house; so everybody knew William had turned tail) she was seen to 
she was poor. Years later, her renewed get into the Mercer stage, carrying a 
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Carpe Pyet in one hand and ra bandbox 
in the other. Phis was surprising enough 

lor wh hould Lvdia SUL PSOTL spe nd 
her money on going to Mercer? Yet it 
Was not so surprising as the fact that she 
did not come back from Mercer! And 

comparative SUPprise; 
astonishment was when 
it became known that she had left 
her door key at) the post-office and 
didn’t know when she would 
return 
“Where on earth has she gone?” said 
Old Chester But only Mrs. Dravton 
attempted to reply 

= It cert unl looks 
Mrs. Drayton 

It was with the turning of her front 


door key that Miss Livdia raced public 


ry strange,” said 


confession of secrecy although she had 
resigned herself to it privately, three 
months before The secret had taken 


Posse ssIOn ol her Oe hazy ™ plember 


evening, as she was sitting on her front 
door-step, slapping her ankles when a 
Mosquito discover d them, and watching 
the dusk falling ke a warm veil across 
the lulls Phe air was full of the scent of 
evening Prin roses, and Miss Lydia, 
looking at a clump of them close to the 
ste p, could see thr pointed buds begin to 
unfurl, then hesttate, then tremble, then, 
oOpenin with a silken burst of sound, 
spill their perfume into the twilight. 
Except for the crickets, it was very still. 
Once in a while some one plodded down 
the road, and once, when it’ was quite 
dark. Mr. Smith's vietoria rumbled past, 
prtase Lf until the iron gates of lus drive 
way swung open, then rumbled on to his 
bie, handsome house. He was one of 
the new Smiths, having lived in Old 
Chester hardly twenty vears: when he 
came. he brought his bride with him—a 
Norton, she was, from New IKengland. A 
nice enough woman, PE suppose, but not a 
Pennsylvanian. He and his wife built 


this house, which was so Imposing that 


for some time they were thought of, con 
te mptuouslhs Jas the rich Smiths. But hy 
and by Old Chester felt more kindly and 
just called them the new Smiths. Mrs, 


Smith died when their only child, Mary, 
was a little girl, and Mr. Smith grew 
vradually into our esteem. The fact was, 
he Was so vood looking and eood hu- 
mored and high tempered he showed 
his teeth when he was in a rage, just 
as a dog does) Old Chester had to like 
him-—-even though it wished he was a 
hetter landlord to Miss Lydia, to whom 
he rented a crumbling little house just 
outside his gates. In matters of busi- 
ness Mr. Smith exacted his pound of 
flesh—and he got it! In Lydia’s case it 
sometimes really did represent “flesh,” 
for she must have squeezed her rent out 
of her food. Yet when, after her fright- 
ful extravagance in giving that party on 
money we had given her for the rebuild- 
ing of her chimney, Mr. Smith rebuilt it 
himself, and said she was a damned 
plucky old) bird,—** Looks like a wet 
hen.” said Mr. Smith, “but plucky! 
plucky! After that, our liking for him 
became quite emphatic. Not that Old 
Chester liked his epithets or approved 
of his approval of Miss Lydia's behavior 
she bought kid gloves for her party, if 
vou please! and a blue-silk dress; and, 
worse than all, presents for all Old Ches- 
ter, of canary-birds and pictures and 
what not. all out of our hundred dollars!), 

we did not like the laxity of Mr. 
Smith’s judgments upon the Grasshop- 
pers conduct. but we did approve of his 
building her chimney, because it saved 
us from putting our hands in our own 
por kets again. 

In the brown dusk of the September 
evening, Miss Lydia, watching her land- 
lord roll past in his carriage, gave him a 
friendly nod. “He's nice.” she said, 
Her eves fol- 
lowed him until, in the shadows of the 


and sO eood looking!” 


vreat. trees of the driveway, she lost 
sight of him. Then she fell to thinking 
about his daughter, a careless young 
creature, handsome and selfish, with the 
Smith high color and black eves, who 
was engaged to be married to another 
handsome young creature, fatter at 
twenty-three than is safe for the soul of 
a young man. Miss Lydia did not mind 
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Carl's fat because she had a heart for 
lovers. Apparently her own serial and 
unhappy love-affair had but increased 
her interest in happier love-affairs. To 
be sure, Mary ‘satfair had had the zest of 
a little bit of unhappiness — just enough 
Phe bay had 


been ordered off bv lus firm in Mercer, 


to amuse older people 
at a day's notice, to attend to some 
business ino Mexico, and the wedding, 
which was to have been in April, had to 
be postponed for six months. Carl had 
been terribly down in the mouth about 
it, and Mary, in the twenty-four hours 
eiven them for farewells, had cried her 
eves out, and even, at the last minute, 
just before her young man started off, 
implored her father to let them get mar- 
ried whicl plea, of course, he laughed 
at, for the new Mr. Smith was not the 
sort of man to permit his only daughter 
to be married ino such hole-and-corner 
fashion! As i hhaappoe ned, Carl got back, 
quite unexpectedly, in September,— but 


his prospective father-in-law was ob 
durate 

“Tt won't hurt vou to wait; “Antic 
pation makes a blessing dear!’ December 
first vou can have her,” said the new 
Mr. Smith, much amused by the voung 
people's doleful sentimentality. 

Miss Lydia, now, thinking about the 
approaching “blessing,” in friendly sat 
isfaction at so much voung happiness 
being next door to lie r, hugged herself 
because of her own blessings. 

*T don't want to brag.” she thought, 
“but certainly Tam the luckiest) per- 
son!” To count up her various pieces of 
luck (starting with the experience of 
being jilted She had a nice landlord 
who looked like Zeus, with his flashing 
black eves and snow - white hair and 
beard. And she had so many friends! 
And she believed she could manage to 
make her black alpaca last another win 
ter. “It is spotted,” she thought, “but 
what real difference does a spot make?” 
Miss LL dia Was one of those rare people 
who have a sense of the relative values 
of life “Tt’'s a warm skirt,” said Miss 
Lydia, weighing the importance of that 


spot with the expense of a new dress: 
“and, anyway, whenever [ look at 

it just makes me think of the = time 
I spilled the cream down the front at 
Harriet Hutchinson's. What a good time 
I had at Harmet’s!” After that she re 

flected upon the excellent quality of her 
blue silk. “DT shall probably wear it only 
once or twice a vear; it ought to last me 
my lifetime,” said Miss Lydia. lt 
was just as she reached this blessing 
that, somewhere in the shadows, a qui 

ermyg Voice ¢ alled, i \Liss Sampson!” and 
out of the darkness of the Smith drive 
Way Came a virlish figure. The iron gates 
clanged behind her, and she came up the 
little brick path to Miss Lydia's house 
with a sort of rush, a sort of fury; her 
voice was demanding, and frightened, 
and angry, all together. * Miss Lydia!” 

Miss Lydia, startled from her bless 
ings, screwed up her eves, then, recog- 
nizing her visitor, exclaimed: ** Why, my 
dear! What is the matter?” And again, 
in real alarm, “What és it?” For Mary 
Smith, dropping down on the step beside 
her, was trembling. “Mwy dear!” Miss 
Lydia said, in consternation. 

* Miss Sampson, something—some 
thing has happened. \—a—an accident. 
I've come to vou. T didn’t know where 
else to go.” She spoke with a sort of sob- 
bing breathlessness. 

“You did just right.” said Miss Lydia, 
“but what ‘i 

“You've got to help me! There's no 
body else.” 

“Of course Twill! But tell me 

“Tf vou don’t help me, Pl die,” Mary 
Smith said. She struc k her solt clenched 
fist on her knee, then covered her face 
with her hands. * But vou must promise 
me vou won't tell? Ever—ever!” 

“OF course T won't.” 

“And vou'll help me? Oh, say you'll 
help me!” 

“Have vou and he quarreled?” said 
Miss Lydia. quickly. Her own experi- 
ence flashed back into her mind; it came 
to her with a little flutter of pride that 
this child—she was really only a child, 
just nineteen— who was to be married so 
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soon, trusted to her worldly wisdom in 
miuatters snd cune tor ndvice. 


Miss Lydia 


such 
“She hasn't iris 
thought, sympathetically. “1 
quarreled, vou and he. she 
ting her little roughened hand on Mary's 


nnd |] hin vou re SOrr . 


mother,” 
vou ve 


sid, put- 


sott, shaking fist, 


Kiss and make up Then she remem 


and her Wilham had not 


bered why she 


kissed and made up. * Unless ’’—she 
hie sitated he has done something th il 
isn't nice.” (Co Nice was Miss Lydia's 
idea of perfection “But Pm sure he 
hasn't! He seemed to me, when 


him, a very pleasing voung man. So kiss 
and make up!” 
The 


“<I had to wast all has to come and speak 


vounver woman Was not listening. 


to vou Ive been frantic frantic 
But TP couldn't have anvbody 
see me Phe 
dered If vou don't help me 

“Bat Twill, Mary, Pwill!) Don’t vou 
love him?) 

* Love him?” sa 
Then, lh at OW 
loved hi rh wh, 
have a baby.” 


It seemed as i 


Watting! 


CoOrnye would have Wotll- 


i the girl “My God!” 
“If LT only hadn't 


Lam going to 


lisper, 


Miss 


were 


Lydia's little 


friendly chirpings blown from 


het lips in thee gust ol these appalling 
words. 


Mary hie rst I 


rom hes sent hitnn off to Vik xIco at twenty- 


Wiis suddenly composed. 


four hours” notice it was cruel— cruel, 


to send him away! And he came to say 


eood-by And and then T begwed 
and beeved father to let us get married, 
even the very morning that he went 
awa 1 said ‘Let us get married to- 
day, Please please! And he 


He wanted a big 


I care about a 


wouldn't, he wouldn't! 
Oh, what did 
still 


wedding 
bie wedding I never supposed 


But Iw 


a dor tor, and 


ent to Mercer vesterday and saw 
and found out. Lecouldn’t 

The instant he told me, I 
rushed to Carls office. . . . He 
frigshtened—tor me And then we 
And all day to-day I've 


floor 


beheve. 


Was 


thought of vou 


just) walked the waiting to get 


I couldn't come 


down hie re ho see Vot 
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until it was dark. Father thinks I'm in 
I told the servants 


We've 


bed with a headache. 


to tell him Thad a headache 


vot to manage somehow to make him 
let us get married right off. But-—but 
even that won't save me. It will be 


known. It will be known—in January.” 


Miss Lydia Was speechless. 


“So vou've got to help me. There's 
nobody else on earth who can. Oh, you 
must-——vou must!” 
“But 


gasped. 


whit can IT do?” Miss Lydia 

“Carl and I will go away somewhere. 
Out West where nobody knows us. And 
then you'll come. And you'll take—/?. 
You ll take care of it. And vou can have 
all the money you want.” 

“My dear.” Miss 
bling, “this is very, very dreadful, but 


Lydia said, trem- 


The girl 
“Don't Vou suppose T know that it’s 
it’s—it’s dreadful?” 

“Bat J 


sibly 


burst into rending erving. 


don't see how T can pos- 
“If vou won't help me, Tl go right 
down to the river. Oh, Miss Lydia, help 
me! Please, please help me!” 
sul it’s impos 


“Tt isn’t. It's 
Youll simply go 


Mary stopped crying. 
perfectly possible! 
away to visit some friends 

“T haven't any friends, except in Old 
Chester 

“And when vou come back, you'll 
bring —Tt And you'll say 
you've adopted it. You'll say it’s the 


with you. 


child of a friend.” 

Miss Lydia was silent. 

oa | vou wont help me,” Mary burst 
out, “TM : 

“Does anybody 
Lydia. 

“No” 
“Oh, my dear, my dear! 
tell vour father.” 
“My father?” 
ror. 

Then Miss Lydia Sampson did an im- 
judging from Old Ches- 
She 


know re said Miss 


You must 


She laughed with ter- 


possible thing 
ter’s knowledge of her character. 














* PROMISE °?” 


A 


FOR 


ASKING 


Es] 
on 
foe) 


THIS LADY 


INSULT 


* WHAT! 
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vol to know or | won't help 


recoil showed now complete lv, 


Mui 
| hac had her 


poo! child!) she always 


own wav; to be crossed now by this 
timid old maid was like going head-on 
into a gray mist and finding it a stone 
wall There was a tingling silence. 
“Then PU kill myself. tshe said. 

Miss Lydia gripped her small, work- 


said) nothing. 
“Oh, please, Mary sail. 
“TT wall if vou ll tell vour father, 
or Doctor Lay don't 
which.’ 
“Neither!” said the girl. She 
her feet, and stood looking down at the 


worn hands together. but 


help me!’ 
endar. | care 
vot on 
shabby figure on the step, with the black 


Irize tte 


Iris bite ned blue eve. 


tumbling forward over one 


Then she covered 
her face with those soft, trembling 
hands, all dimpled across the knuckle S. 

“Carl wanted to tell. He *Let’s 
tell people I was a scoundrel—and stand 


And I said, ‘Carl, Pll die first” 


said, 


up tort 


And To will, Miss Lydia. UP die rather 
than have it known. Nobody must 
know CVvel . 

Miss Lydia shook her head. *Some- 
hody besides me must know.” Then 
very faintly she said, “J tell) your 


father Lhere in her voiee, 
but Mary 
pled hands was shrill with prerride 

You mustnt! Oh, you 
to tell! But Miss 
quietly 

“The 

er 
Carl! 

*T shouldn't think Carl would mind,” 
said Mass Lydia. 

The girl dropped down 
step. “4 Ih, what shall T do 
do—what shall Ido? Th 

Tie ll be very, 
Miss Lydia; 


Wis pant 
voree trom bye hind the dime 
promised not 
Lydia went on, 


what to do 


“Hell kill 


md | will decide 
Mars suid 


again on the 
What shall I 
I hate me.’ 
very unhappy,” snd 
but hell know what must 
I don't. And he'll forgi ; 
won't forgive Carl! Father never 
And if he won't 
forgive ‘ 


he done ve vou. 

“Th 
fovgives. THe 
forgive Carl he 
Shi hid her face. 


' 
SuaVS SO 


mustn't me! 
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Then 
. vid, Wi a whisper, “When will you... 
tell him?” 

*Po-night.” 

Aeain she cringed “Not to- 
night! Please not to-might. Oh, you 
promised vou tell! T can't 
bear Let me think. Ul write to Carl. 
No! No! Father must’? know!” 

“Listen,” said Lydia Sampson; “vou 
must get married right off. You can’t 
December. That's settled. 
But vour father must manage it so that 
Under- 


The re Was a long silence. she 


aw ay. 


wouldn't 


wilt until 


nobody will suspect anything. 
stand?” 
“T meant to do that, anyway, but 
“nless vou tell a great many small 
said little, truthful Miss Lydia, 
“vou can’t manage it; but vour father 


stories, 


will just tell one big story, about business 
or something Gentlemen can always 
tell stories about business, and vou can't 
find The 
headaches. Mr. Smith will say business 


makes it necessary for him to hurry the 


Yom out wavy we do about 


wedding up so he can go away to—any 
piace See?” 
Marv saw, but 
“Tel kill Carl.” she said again. 
“No, he said Miss Lydia, “ be- 


cause then evervthing would come out; 


she shook her head. 


wont,” 


and, besides, hed get hanged.” 

\eain there was a long silence; then 
Mary said. suddenly, violently: 

*Well—tetl him. 

en. iN "said Miss Lydia, “my! 
my!" 

But she got up, took the child’s soft, 


together in the 


h ind, 


hazy silence of the summer night they 


shrinking and 


walked——Miss Lydia hurrying forward, 
Mary holdin back 


gates and up the driveway to the great 


between the iron 
house 

Talk about facing the eannon’s mouth! 
When Miss Sampson came into the new 
was sitting in 
his big table, 


Mir. Smith’s library he 


a circle of lamplhiht at 


He looked up at 
* Wants some- 
thing done to her confounded house!” he 
thought. But he put down his cigar, got 


writing and smoking 


her witha resigned shrug. 














AN 


on his feet, and said, in his genial, 
wealthy way: 

“Well, nN good neighbor! 
you?” 

Miss Lydia could only 
Smith 
outside the library door and she knew 
“Mr. Smith 
“Sit down, sit down!” he said. 


troubled 


How are 


“Mr. 


there was a faint movement 


gasp, 


Mary was listening). 
“Tam 
afraid about 
thing?” 


vou are some- 

She sat down on the extreme edge of a 
chair, and he stood in front of her, his 
feet white 
beard, looking at her, amused and bored, 


wide apart, stroking his 
but not unkind. 

she faltered. 
three and 
squeezed her hands together; then, bro- 


and very rich 
“Mr. Smith 


swallowed 


She 
two or times, 
kenly, but with almost ho circumlocu- 
tion, she told him... . 

There terrible that 


handsome, shadowy 9 lamplit roo. Miss 


was a scene In 
Lydia emerged from it white and trem- 
bling; she fairly ran back to her own 
vate, stumbled up the mossy brick path 
front into her un- 
lighted house, then locked the door and 
bolted it, 


heap against it, as if it barred out the 


to her door. burst 


and fell in a small. shaking 
loud anger and shame which she had left 
behind her in the great house among the 
trees 

While Mary had crouched in the hall, 
her ear against the key-hole, Miss Lydia 
Sampson had held that blazing-eved old 
No! he must not 
carry the girl to Mercer the next day, 
and take the hound by the throat, and 
them out of hand. No, he must 
not summon the scoundrel to Old Chester 
No, he 


must not have a private wedding. .. . 


man to common sense. 


marry 
and send for Doctor Lavendar. 


“They must be married in church and 
have white ribbons up the aisle,” gasped 
Miss Lydia, “and—and rice. Don’t you 
understand? And it isn’t nice, Mr. Smith, 
to use such language before ladies.” 


It was twelve o'clock when Miss 
Lydia, in her dark entry, went over in 
her own mind the “language” which 


had been used; all he had said, and all 


OLD CHESTER 
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she had combatted, and all Mary (called 


in from the hall) had retorted as to the 


eruel way she and Carl had been 
treated, which had just “driven them 
wild!” And then the curious rage with 


which Mr. Smith had turned upon his 
daughter when she cried out, “Father, 
make her promise not to tell!’ At that 
the new Mr. Smith’s anger touched a 
really noble note: 

“What! Insult this lady by asking for 
a ‘promise’? Good God! madam,” he 
said, turning to Miss Sampson, “is this 
girl mine, to offer such an affront to a 
friend?” 

At which Miss Lydia felt, just for an 
But the next 
moment, the thought of his fury at Mary 
made her feel sick. 


instant, that he was nice. 


Remembering it now, 
she said to herself. “Tt was awful in him 
to show his teeth that way, and to call 
Mary—that.”) And again: “It wasn't 
gentlemanly in him to use an indelicate 
word about the baby.” Miss Lydia’s 
mind refused to repeat two of the new 
Mr. Smith’s words. The dreadfulness of 
them made her forget his momentary 
chivalry for her. “ Mary is only a child,” 
said to herself; “Sand as for the 
baby, PH take care of the little thing; 
I won't let it know that its own grand- 
father called it No, it wasn't nice in 
Mr. Smith to say such words before a 
young lady like Mary, or before me, 
either, though I'm a good deal older than 
Mary. I’m glad I told him so!” (Miss 
Lydia telling Zeus he wasn’t “nice ”!) 
This September midnight the 
first that upon Miss 
Lydia. The the new Mr. 
Smith’s short and terrible interview with 
“You are 
never to set foot in this town.’ And then 
his order to his daughter: 
either, 


she 


Was 
secret pounced 
next was 
his prospective son-in-law: 


“Nor you, 
without that 
And there are to be no letters to 
or from Miss Sampson, understand that! 


unless you come 


man. 


Tam not going to have people putting 
two and two together.” 

Certainly no such mental arithmetic 
took place at the very gay Smith wed- 
ding in the second week in September—a 
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wedding with bridesmaids! Yes, and 
white ribbons up the aisle! Yes, and a 
reception at the big house! and rice! and 
old slippers 

But when the gaiety was over, and the 
bride and groom drove off in great state, 
Miss Lydia waved to them from her 
lront door, itl dl then stood looking atte r 
the carriage with strange pitifulness in 
her face How much thes had missed, 
these two who, instead of the joy and 
wonder and mystery of going away to- 
ether into their new world, were driving 
off scarce ly speaking to each other, tast- 
ing on their young lips the stale bitter- 
ness of stolen fruit! After the carriage 
was out of sight Miss Lydia walked down 
the road to the re tory, carrying, as Was 
the habit of her exasperatingly generous 
poverty when calling on her friends, a 
present, a tumbler of currant jelly for 
Doctor Lavendar. But when the old 
min remonstrated, she did not, as usual, 
begin to excuse herself. She only said, 
point-blank: 

“Doctor Lavendar, is it ever right to 
tell lies to save other people?” 

Doctor Lavendar, jingling the happy 
bridegroom’s two gold pleces in his 
pocket, said, “What? What?” 

“Not to save vourself,” said Miss 
Lvdia; “DT know vou can’t tell les to 

ive vourself.” 

Doctor Lavendar stopped jingling his 
old pieces and frowned; then he said: 
“Miss Lydia, the truth about ourselves 
is the only safe wav to live. If other 
folks want to be safe let them tell their 
own truths. It doesn’t often help them 
for us to do it for em. My own principle 
has been not to tell a lie about other 
folks’ affairs, but to reserve the truth. 
Understand?” 

“LT think - do.’ said Miss Lydia, 
faintly, “but it’s diffieult.” 

Doctor Lavendar looked at his two 
vold preces thoughtfully. “Lydia ”* he 
said, “it’s like walking on a tight rope.” 


Then he chuckled, dismissed the sub- 


ject, and spread out his eagles on the 
table. “Look at ’em! Aren’t they 
pretty? You see how glad Mary’s young 


man was to get her. Ul go halves with 
vou!” 

Her rec oil iis he handed hie rone oft the 
gold pieces made him give her a keen 
look: but all she said was: “Oh no! 
I wouldn't touch it!” Then she seemed 
to get herself together. “IT don’t need 
it, thank vou, sir.” she said. 

When she went away Doctor Laven 
dar, looking after her, thrust out his 
lower lip. “Lydia not ‘need? an eagle?” 
he said. “Tow long since?” And after 
awhile he added, “Now, what on 
earth—? 

Old Chester, too, said, “What on 
earth——?" when, in) December, Miss 
Lydia tr.rned the key in her front door 
and, with her carpet bag and bandbox, 
took the morning stage for Mercer. 

And we said it again when, a few 
weeks later, Mrs. Barkley received a let- 
ter in which Miss Lydia said she had 
been visiting friends in Indiana and had 
heen asked by them to take care of a 
beautiful baby boy, and she was bringing 
him home with her, and she hoped Mrs. 
Barkley would elve her SOTHLC advice 
about taking care of babies, for she 
was afraid she didmwt know much 
(“*Much’?” Mrs. 


“She knows as much about babies as a 


Barkley snorted. 


wildeat knows about) tatting!’)— and 
she was, as ever, Mrs. Barkley’s affec 
tionate Lyddy. 

The effect of this letter pon Old 
Chester can be imagined. Mrs. Drayton 
said, “What LT would lke to know its, 
whose baby is it7” 

Mrs. Barkley said: “Where will 
Lyddy get the money to take care of it? 
As for advising her, I advise her to leave 
it on the door-st« pof its blood relations!” 

Doctor Lavendar said: “Ho, hum! 
Do you remember what the new Mr. 
Smith said about her when she gave her 
party > Well, L agree with him!” Which 
(if vou recall Mr. Smith's exact words 
was really a shocking thing for a minister 
of the gospel to sav! 

Mrs. William King said, firmly, that 
she called it murder, to intrust a child to 
Miss Lydia Sampson. “She'll hold it 
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upside down and never know the differ- 
ence,” said Mrs. King; and then, like 
everybody else, she asked Mrs. Dray- 
ton’s question, * Whose baby is 1t?” 

There were many answers, mostly to 
the effect that Lydia was so scatter- 
brained—as witness her “party,” and 
her blue silk dress, and her broken 
engagements, ete., etc., that she was per- 
fectly capable of letting anybody shove 
a foundling into her arms! Mrs. Dray- 
ton’s own answer to her question Was 
that the whole thing looked queer—" not 
that I would imply anything against 
poor Lydia’s character, but it looks 
queer; and if you count back 

Miss Lydia’s reply for of course the 
question was asked her as soon as she 
and the baby, and the bandbox and the 
carpet-bag vot off the stage one March 
afternoon—Miss Lydia’s answer was 
brief: 

“*A friend’s.” 

She did emerge from her seereeyv far 
enough to say to Mrs. Barkley that she 
was to receive “an honorarium” for the 
support of the little darling. “Of course 
I won't spend a cent of it on myself,” 
she added, simply. 

“Ts it a child of shame?” said Mrs. 
Barkley, sternly. 

Miss Lydia’s shocked face and up 
raused, protesting hands, answered her: 
“My baby’s parents were married per- 
sons! After they— passed on, the child 
was left to a friend, who intrusted him 
to me.” 

“When did they die?” 

Miss Lydia reflected. “I didn’t: ask 
the date.” 

“Well, considering the child’s age, the 
mother’s death couldn't have been very 
long ago,” Mrs. Barkley said, dryly. 

And Miss Lydia said, in a surprised 
way, as if it had just occurred to her: 
“Why, no, of course not! It was an 
accident,” she added. 

“For the mother?” 

“For both parents,” said Miss Samp- 
son, firmly. And that was all Old Ches- 
ter got out of her. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Drayton, “J am 
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alway s charitable, but uncharitable per- 
sons might wonder... . It was. last 
May, vou know, that that Rives man 
deserted her at the altar.” 

“Only fool persons would wonder any- 
thing like that about Lydia Sampson!” 
said Mrs. Barkley, fiercely... . But 
there were two or three fools, even in 
Old Chester, so for their especial benefit 
Mrs. Barkley, who had her own Views 
about Miss Sampson's wisdom in under- 
taking the care of a baby, but who would 
not let) that) Drayton female speak 
against her, spread abroad the informa- 
tion that Miss Lydia's baby’s parents, 
who had lived out West, had both been 
killed at the same time in an accident, 

“What kind?” 

“Carriage, | believe.” said Mrs. Bark- 
lev; “but they left sufficient money to 
support the child. So.” she added, “Old 
Chester need have no further anxiety 
about Lydia's poverty. Their names? 
Oh—Smith.” 

She had the presence ot mind to tell 
Lydia she had named the baby, and 
though Miss Lydia gave a little start— 
for she had thought of some more distin- 
guished name for her charge “Smith,” 
and the Western parents and the car- 
riage accident passed into history. 


During the first vear that the “Smith” 
baby lived outside the brick wall of Mr. 
Smith’s place, the iron gates of the drive- 
way were not opened, because business 
obliged Mr. Smith to be in’ Europe. 
(That was why Mary’s wedding had 
been hurried up!) When he returned to 
his native land he never, as he drove 
past, looked at the youngster playing in 
Miss Lydia's door vard, Then once, 
Johnny (he was three years old), ran 
after his ball almost under the feet of the 
Smith horses, and as he was pulled from 
between the wheels his grandfather 
couldn't help seeing him. 

* Don't do that tom-fool thing again!” 
the old man shouted, and Johnny, clasp- 
ing his recovered ball, grinned at him. 








QD 


Paid,” the 


‘ afterward Johnny 

thine stone at the vietoria and invol 
! | Mir. Smith glanced in the diree 

t) Which rt came But, of course, 
human nature ber like story books, 
he did finally notice his grandson. At 


to Miss Lydia, and 


vears old he evel 


Inter * spoke 
Wheel Johnny Wiis si 


x! mpped otic day long enough to rive the 


child a Mr had aged 
very much after his daughter's marriage 
and no wonder, Old Chester said, for 
ie must be lonely in that big house, and 
Mar 
behavior on the part ofa daughter puz 
Aed Old Chester We couldn't 
stirnel at Mr 
didm’t) get along son-in-law 2 
And Mary, of didn’t 
fat] dutiful 
rees With her husband! 
Old Chester 


quarter Smith 


: , 
never coming to see him such 


under- 


unless it was that Smith 


with his 
her 


COUrSe, visit 


r because a wife always 
\ sentiment 
chronolog 


! 
vineh paces 


ly 
Phe dav that Mr 
rter upon his grandson, he spoke of 


Miss 


house, he 


Smith bestowed the 
Hl daughter's * dutifulness”” to 
Lvdia Drivin 

ertook 
hem by 


toward his 


two trudging figures, passed 
a rod or two, then called to the 
“PH walk,” he said, 
dust of his 
until Miss Lydia and 


Johnny 


| 


chan to stop 
briefly, and waited in the 
recedim carrie 


er hon reached him Was 


trudging along, pulling his express 
wagon, Which was full of apples picked 
Ipoon thr path below an apple tree that 
eaned over the girdling wall of the Smith 
\s M 
ord her heart came up in her throat; it 


aiwavs did 


Iss Lvdia approached her land 


} 


when she Saw hin, because 


she remembered the Olympian thunders 


he had loosed on that awful night: six 
ears avo 

How do?” said Mr. Smith Ilis dark 
eves under bristling, snow-white eve 


brows blazed at her 
thre little hor 


He didn't 


notice 


$e said Miss Lydia, 


in a small voice. She looked tousled and 


*Tlow do vou do? 


little 
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breathless and rather spotted, and so lit- 
tle that Mr. Smith have felt) he 
blow if he wanted to 


He onls 


must 
could her away 
Apparently he didn’t want to. 
suid 
*'You—ah, 
daughter, T suppose, Miss Sampson?” 


“No, sir.” said Miss Lydia. 


“She doesn't care to visit me without 


never hear from——ah, my 


her husband, and T won't have him un- 
His lip lifted for an in- 
stant and showed his teeth. 


der rs roof!” 
*T see her 
when I go to Philadelphia, and she writes 
me duty letters occasionally, but she 
never mentions 

“Doesn't she?” said Miss Lydia. 

“T don't, either. But T just want to 
say that if ever 
extra 

“T dont, thank vou.” 

Then, reluctantly, the flashing black 
eves looked down at Johnny. “Doesn't 


Well, 


you need any—ah, 


resc mible anybody ? young 


man!” 

“Say, “How do you do? Johnny,” 
Miss Lydia commanded, faintly. 

“How do.” Johnny said, impatiently. 
He was looking over his apples and, dis 
COVETING SOLE bruised Ones, frowned and 
threw them away. 

“Where did you get your apples?” 
said Mr. Smith. 

“On the road,” 
ain't vours when they drop on the road.” 
Miss 
Lydia. “It isn’t nice to say ‘ain't.’ ” 

“Why aren't they mine?” said the old 


He was towering up above the 


said Johnny; “they 


“Say ‘arent, Johnny,” said 


man 
two little figures, his feet wide apart, his 
hands behind him, switching 
back and forth like a tail. 
I’ve 
plained, briefly. 
“Ha! The nine-tenths! You'll be a 


lawver, sir!” his grandfather said. “*Sup- 
| 


his cane 


“Cause got “em,” Johnny ex- 


pose T say, ‘Give me some?” 

“T won't,” said Johnny. 

“Oh, vou won't, eh? You'll be a poli- 
ticlan! Mr. Smith said. 

“Tt isn’t right to say, ‘IT won't,’ > Miss 
Lydia corrected Johnny, panting. 

Mr. Smith did not notice her nervous- 
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THEY'RE MINE” 


BACKk. 


APPLES 


ANY OF MY 


WILL NOT GIVE 





My 


s attitude, le 
cl ite} 


the bov ; 


hands bye hina | 1h) 


Hess 


vs wide apart, 
ing the tongue 
his eNpress-Wal ni, he ld his 


“He's like me!” he thought, with a thrill. 
“Isn't it neht to sav. ‘lL won't Say | 


eve. 


won't’? Johnny countered 

Jesuit!” Mir. Smith said, chuckling. 
“The church is the place for him, Miss 
Simpson. 

Am 

not give any of my 
Phev're 


How do Vou make that out?” sid 


way.” Johnny said, crossly, “I 


appl s bac k. 


Tile 


Mr. Smith And in an undertone to 
Miss Lydia, “No fool, eh?” 

“Because | pl ked 7em up,” said 
Johnny. 

“Well, here's a quarter,” sald his 
erandfather, putting his hand in_ his 
pron ket. 


Johnny took the coin with an air of 


satisfaction, but even as he slid it into 
hits pron ket he took it out again. 


* Looky here.” he said. “ L thought Pd 
buy a pony with it, but [ don’t mind 
paving vou for your apples— ~~ And he 


held out the quarter 

Mr laughed as he had not 
laughed fora long time. * You're a judge 
of horse flesh!” he 
his tail behind him. 


Smith 


said, and walked off 
switching 
The storv-book plot should begin here 
the rich grandfather meets the grand- 
child, 


hie ir 


loves him, and makes him his 
and, of course, incidentally, show- 
ers his large Ss upon the poor and virtu- 
ous lady; so everybody lives happy and 
dies wealthy This intelhgent arrange- 
ment of fiction might have been carried 
out a only \liss Lvdia had behaved dit- 
te rentls ’ Sut about two vears later her 
be havior 

“She's put a spoke in my wheel!” Mr. 
Smith told himself, blankly. lt 


when Johnny was eight that the spoke 


Was 


blocked the grandfather's progress : 
He had gradually grown to know the boy 
very well, and, after much backing and 
filling in his own mind, de ided to adopt 
him He did not 


for there were risks in such an 
might 


rev h this de ision 


easily, 
de- 


arrangement; resemblances 
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velop, and people might put two and two 
together! However, each 
cided that) the 


glimpse of Johnny gave him courage. 


time he de 
risk was too vreat a 
Courage gained the day when his grand- 
son had searlet fever, and William King, 
meeting him after a call at Miss Lydia’s, 
happened to say that Johnny was a 
pretty sick child. Mr. Smith 


felt his heart under his spreading white 


The hew 


beard contract sharply. 

“Sick! Very sick? Good God! the 
wet hen won't know how to take care of 
him!” His alarm was so obvious that 
Doctor King looked at him in surprise. 

* You are fond of the little fellow?” 

“Oh, LT see him playing around my 
* Mr. Smith said, and walked off 
quickly, lest he should find himself urg- 


vate, 


ing more advice, or a nurse, or what not. 
“King would wonder what earthly dif- 
ference it could make to me!” he said to 
It made 
enough difference to cause him to write 
to his daughter: “LT hear the child is very 
sick and Mays die. 
Robertson.” 
Mary, reading the cruel words and 
had 
white with anger. 
“TT will never forgive father!” she said 


himself, in a panic of secrecy. 


Congratulations to 


never guessing the anxiety which 


dictated them, grew 


to herself, and went over to her husband 
and put her soft hands on his shoulders, 
and kissed him. 

“Carl,” she said, “the—the little boy 
is sick’; his start made her quick to 
comfort him: “but I am sure he'll get 
well.” 

They did not speak of Johnny's illness 
then Mary said, 
“Tf anything had happened we should 
have heard by this time?” 

And Carl said, “Oh, of course.” 

They were not unhappy, these two, 


for two or three days; 


but each bored the other, as people al- 
ways do who have robbed each other. 


When Johnny was well again his 
vrandfather’s fear that Doctor King 
might “wonder,” ebbed. “it’s safe 


enough to take him,” he said to himself: 


“he doesn’t look like anybody. And if 


I adopt him, I can see that he’s properly 














OLD 


educated:—and it will scare Robertson to 
death!” he added, viciously ; 
his teeth. He « 


grandchild with Doctor L: 


and showed 
ven discussed adopting his 


ivendar 


** Mary hasn't) done her duty.” he 
said “T've ho erandchildren ! I've a 
great mind to adopt some voungster. 


I'm fond of children.” 
“Good idea,” said Doctor La 
“Tve taken a faney to that little raseal 
Bright voung- 
But / 
Ive thought, 


once or twice, that I'd adopt him.” 


ve ndar. 


who lives just at my gate. 
Qui k tempered. 


blame anybody for that! 


ster. never 
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sald 
Suppose,” he re 


and tha 


made up his mind. “TIL do it!” he 
to himself. “But I 
flected, “LT ought to tell Mary 
skunk.” 

He went on to Philadelphia for the 
purpose of telling Mary, but he did it 


when Carl was not present. 


Mary blenched. “ Father, nt! Peo 
ple might—” 
“Damn people! [like the boy. You're 


il coward, Mary, and sO) is Robertson 3 
“No! He isn’t! Carl isn't: 
“T won't compromise vou,” he ended, 


“Tell Rol rtson | 


| am.” 


contemptuously. 





“And = Miss) Lydia, too?” Doctor mean to do it. Tf he has anything to say 
Lavendar inquired, mildly. he can sav it ina letter.” Then he kissed 
“Oh, LT should look after her, of her perfunctorily and said, * Goo'-by 
course,” said Mr. Smith. But it was goo’-by,” and took the night train for 
still another six months before he really Mercer. 

To be continued. 
OLD TREES 


BY MARY BRENT WHITESIDE 

| HAVE loved gardens tapestried with bloom, 
In patterns of warm color and perfume 

Gardens to which a poet might have brought 

The fragrant Inspiration of his thought, 

And poured it forth where IT could breathe it vet 

From rose geranium and mignonette, 

Yet I forgot the intimate spell of these, 

In the enchantment of the trees—old trees. 

I have loved many a meadow, daisy pied 

Childhood's Elysium in the summertide 


And made a little song about a star, 
That is no lovelier than the daisies are, 


But when young maple leaves turned, one by one, 
Their shimmering silver linings to the sun, 
I jovously renounced all other ecstasies 

In the keen rapture of the trees—old trees. 

I have loved sloping hillsides, when May came 

With waxen rhododendron, and the flame 

Of scarlet columbine and Indian plume; 

With voung green on the brier and new bloom; 

Then paused where one great tasselling chestnut stood, 
\ towering sentinel to guard the wood, 

And knew I loved it more than all of these, 

Because one must look upward to old trees! 
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BY HERBERT 


§ igpeis stave of the traveler's life 
when he is in no hurry to go on deck 
on the last morning of a sea vovage 
COMmes quickly. Ile knows how inter 


Tl nable 


health 


raatkin 


and Wwearvil is the process ol 


and police Inspection, do king, 


farewells, and exchaneine ad 


dre sss that are promptly forvotten and 


PAISSINY through the custom-house. It is 
wise to stay in bed until the last possible 
moment. There will be so much to tax 
strength and = patience before vou are 


settled in vour train or hotel, with money 
changed, tips paid, and baggage counted. 
Only the enthusiasm of vouth or inex- 
perience enables one to get up early. hail 
the sight of land, and CTO the thrill of 
aharbor. It is a pity that the 
thought of 


kee ps one in his state-room. 


things to come 


(ll ports 
In sunshine or mist the 
the 


Promontories and forts and lehthouses, 


unpleasant 


are pu ture squuie, 


atmosphere of romance Is samme. 


islets topheavy with buildings, bridges 


and cranes and elevators, tues and 
barges and rowboats, ships at anchor and 
moored at quays, freight on the wharves 
more of the 
From the 
has a 


of the enerev and prosperity 


what SCCTLIC embraces 
ities of mankind? 


PcComine 


varied acti 
deck of an 


Vivid gage 


vessel 


one 
ofa country, a comprelh nsive unvelltng 


of the secrets of its economic life. 


I have never regretted that rN first 
visit to) Marseilles was hy ship. One 
ought to get his first glimpse of a port 


from the sea. The railway leaves vou af 
thre boa k door nnd Vou do hot feel that 
Vou have been properly introduced In 
fact, 


Irv to correct it hy 


the error IS irreparable kor if vou 


an excursion in the 


port, Vou are COM lled to Sis vood hy 
before Vou say how do-you-do. And 


BRIDGEHEAD 


ADAMS 
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GIBBONS 


then, when vou come sailing In again, 
should be i 


influenced hy Vvour knowledge of what 


what the first impression Is 


vou ought not vet to have seen. 
What a 


out of a train at the Gare Saint Charles, 


difference between tumbling 


and having to putss through the hands of 


cabman and hotelkeeper before you 


and getting acquainted 
Marseilles the 


Kor on that first trip I was 


scent the sea, 


with from deck of a 
steamer! 
enough not to miss the early 
After the Chateau dif 


of Monte Cristo fame and the neighbor- 


voung 
morning entry. 
ing Islets of Ratonneau and Pomégue, 
bound together like Siamese twins, there 
is the tantalizing quarantine wait at the 
Port du Frioul. 
the 
vou Is the Vieux Port, framed by the 


Then you pass in be- 
tween two lighthouses and before 
steel towers of the pont transbordeur. 
The satls of innumerable small craft flash 
white and brown against the deep blue of 
the Vieux Port. On the right, above the 
antiquated fort stands the Abbaye de 
St. Vietor, and bevond, on her own high 
hill, Notre Dame de la Garde, watching 
over city and sea. The background ts a 


fringe of limestone hills. The steamer, 
at quarter-speed, turns sharply to the 
left) and the Bassin de la 
Joliette, under the shadow of the cathe- 


dral. 


the topography of the city. 


PISSeS into 
In half an hour you have grasped 
You have 
their best. And 
vou have realized what strikes visitors to 
Mediterranean that the 


spot was chosen in the days of small 


seen its monuments at 


every port 
siiling-vessels, and, being practically on 
the affords 
vessels only by a combination of Hercu- 
lean effort and modern engineering skill 


Open sea, shelter to large 


and means. 
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So much for the true impression of 
Marseilles, gained by the entry from the 
But there is 


heightened by the first day ashore, which 


sea. also a false Impression, 
would remain if one hurried on his way, 
and never came back to Marseilles ex 
cept to pass through the city ona voyage 
to the Kast Po the tourist Marseilles, 
visited, to be a sort of 


thus appears 


bridgehead Gf one may use the expres 
sion that has come into our vocabulary 
the 
southern [talv, of Africa, and especially 
of the Levant. When vou land at Mar 
seilles, the city seems like the places you 
When 
there, it is the foretaste of the places to 
Marseilles of the 
tourist is exotie in atmosphere and popu- 
It isan Occidental Algiers or Port 
Said, or even Hongkong by anticipation 
This explains the Mar- 
seilles of British novelists. 


through recent war) of Spain and 


have come from vou embark 


which Vou are 2ome. 
lation 
or by memory. 

Keen observers of French life, also, 


declared) that Marseilles is 
cosmopolitan and the Marseillais too 


have too 
mixed in their blood to represent France 
OFr even the Provence 
that in 


proy inclal characteristics dominate more 


They point out 
a country where national and 


than in almost other) European 


neither 


any 
country, Marseilles is an anomaly 
Marseillais, 


preserved the old provincial atmosphere 


they assert, have 
and types nor produced the new national 
atmosphere and types. “A great port 
and an interesting port, ves,” they say, 
“but not a French port embodving the 
spirit and genius of old) Provence and 
hew Fran e. 

The criticism ts like that one hears of 
New York, of Boston, of New Orleans, 


of San Francisco. Travelers shake their 


heads over the New Jerusalem, trans- 
planted Ireland, Creoles) and Latin 
Americans, the Far East in the new 


World 


legends. 


the 
\re our great ports un-Amer- 
ican, unrepresentative of the spirit and 
life of the nation 
growth, malassimilated 


Story-tellers crystallize 


because of rapid 
for- 


influ- 


masses ot 


eigners, and the denationalizing 


BRIDGEHEAD OF 


THE LEVANT 
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ence of constant contact with the out 


side world? Or, quite the contrary, do 


nationalism and sectionalism prevail 
against cosmopolitanism and dominate 
the mentality and activities of all ele 
ments of the population, however dis 
parate they may seem on the surface? 
I do not 


country of recent vears well enough to 


Unfortunately, know my own 
assert categorically that American ports 
American and bear the 
But | 
like to think the situation is similar to 
that of Marseilles, which Ido know. To 


one who looks beneath the surface Mar- 


are essentially 


stamp of the regions they serve. 


seilles is unmistakably French, not less 
French than other great cities, not less 


meridional than other sections of the 
Midi. 
Catalans and Spaniards, Corsicans 


and Sicilians and Italians, Greeks and 
(Armenians, Algerians and Kabyles and 
‘Tunisians one meets everywhere among 
the landsmen, and the mariners are as 
polygenesic and polyglot as in any world 
mart. The Marseillais, however, have 
the French national consciousness fully 
They 


who live under the bright sun, breast the 


developed. are lke other Gauls 


north wind, and have the sea in their 
lives. Their peculiar traits are those of 
the rest of the Midi. Oriental and Greek 
and Itahan and Spanish influences have 
been at work in Marseilles since the be- 
But from the 


time that France became a united coun- 


ginning of her history. 


try the mental and political and eco- 
Mediterranean 
has suffered and prospered and 


nomic life of the great 
port 
evolved with the rest of France. 

It was a commonplace of Parisians 
and foreigners that the Midi “felt” very 
little, and Marseilles not at all, the re- 
cent war. Before the end of August, 
1914, the Paris Matin charged that a 
Marseilles regiment had shown the white 


feather in the first engagement. Right 
through the war the stupid joke went 
the rounds of a Marseillais asking 
a compatriot from the north, “How 


This sort 
of thing, due to the intensity of Gal- 


is your war getting along?” 
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was as cruel as it 
What the north 
puted to the Midi the French as a na- 


he sensitiveness, 
was unfounded im- 
tion imputed tous. It was not the fault 
of the Midi that the menace and actual 
fact of German invasion were far away. 
the fault of Marseilles that 


she was not under the range of enemy 


It was not 


cannon like Dunkirk, subject to enemy 
air raids like Calais and Boulogne, and 
submarine-infested like Havre, just as it 
fault that the 


burned none of our cities. The gens du 


Was not our Germans 
Midi were subject to the same COUSCTIp- 
and to the 
taxation and debt as the rest of France. 
They did their bit, and it was all the 


more credit to them that thes consented 


tion law same burden of 


to an equal sacrifice of blood and treas- 
ure to defend France against an enemy 
immediate Was not so 
keenly felt. 

If | had any doubts about the intense 
patriotism of the Marseillais and their 
determination to carry on to the bitter 


whose menace 


end, thes 
1917. 


ican 


were dissipated on July 4, 

The first “Fourth” after Amer- 
intervention was celebrated as a 
I had the 
pl ivilege of addressing the mass-meeting 
in the Grand Theatre. It 
Iain a precious memory, the ovation of 


national holiday in’ France. 
will ever re- 


During the 
eighteen months of American participa- 
tion—the darkest and 


period of the war—lI spoke to large au- 


Marseilles to my country. 


most critical 


diences all over France. Several of my 
trips were in the Midi, and I visited 
Marseilles twice again in 1918. 1 found 
apathy and hostility to a fight to the 
The Midi 


Was just as eager to sacrifice everything 


finish in no part of France. 


to victory as the north, and if there was a 
city more earnest and wholehearted in its 
patriotism than Marseilles, T missed it 

Why should it have been otherwise? 
Ever since the Provence became a part 
of France the Marseillais have played an 
important part in the history of their 
Not than 


Parisians and Lyonnais and Bordelais in 


country. less independent 


asserting their right to a voice in each 
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internal crisis, they have never been 
blind to the fact that their particular 
interests were indissolubly 
those of the nation 


Mediterranean gateway Marseilles had 


bound up 
with vreat whose 
become. It was not by pure hazard that 
the national anthem, although written 


And 


they point with pride to Thiers as one of 


by a Jurassian, bears their name. 


their contributions to the glory and 
liberty of France. 

Old Marseilles, still the heart of the 
city, is built around and inland from the 
Vieux Port, which is the only landlocked 
part of the harbor. In the days of sail- 
and African 
knew how to keep Mediterranean ship- 
the Vieux Port 
was sufficient. From the Greek period of 


ing-vessels, COrsalrs who 


ping from developing! 


Marseilles to the invention of the steam- 
ship and railway, the Vieux Port) an- 
swered every purpose. Vessels sailed in, 
moored at the quays, discharged their 
loads, and 


little cargoes, took on new 


weighed anchor again—all within a few 


hours. Except in certain specialties of 


comparatively small volume, no_ port 
served more than its immediate vicinity. 
At every break in the coast, where sail- 


ing-craft were sure of temporary refuge 


from the wind, there was a port. Not 
until the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury did steam transportation bring 


about the 
make possible the rapid development 
Marseilles the 


problem of anchorage for big ships and 


concentration of trade and 


of modern ports. met 
many ships at a time by the construc- 
tion of successive bassins, protected by 
moles, extending from the mouth of the 
Vieux Port 
The oldest 
still 
Johette. There are ten bassins now, with 


westward along the coast. 


and most famous of these, 


used by passenger-ships, is) La 
an area of five hundred acres and two 
hundred and_ fifty 

Marseilles 


a day, but 


acres of docks and 
fifty 


Is always over- 


quays. can receive 
steamers 
crowded. You can go from sunrise to 
sunset of a summer day on foot along 
the mole and quays, climbing to the flat 


roofs of warehouses, darting in and out 
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MARSEILLES IS CROWDED WITH CRAFT 


of bassins in the rowboat vou have pre- 
ferred to a motor-boat, looking down on 
the seven drv-docks, one of which takes 
the biggest ships of the Mediterranean, 
and still feel that you have not “done” 
the port. 

Shipping fascinates me. [ know noth- 
boats. 
Neither mariner nor shipper would give 


ing about building and running 
a penny for my thoughts. They would be 
My childhood Was 
spent near the wharves of a great port. 


I formed the habit of making stately 


of no value to him. 


passenger-ships, disreputable freighters, 
crews and cargoes, cranes and. shifting- 
engines and longshoremen, the inspira- 
tion of my day-dreams. The squalid, the 
of - fact side of the 


transportation industry never struck me. 


matter maritime 
That it was a business like everything 
else [ refused to see. The tar and hemp 
smell of a coil of rope drew me. 1 did not 
picture the rope passing through my raw 
hands, pulled by tired arms and strain- 


FROM 


— Aenea AT eT 


THE UTTERMOST PARTS OF THE SEA 


ing back. IT thought of myself sitting on 
that rope on the deck of an outgoing 
steamer bound for the lands of sugar and 
licorice, of cognac and rum, of cotton and 
cocoanuts, of rubber and flax and iron 
ore. Since then I have seen the cargoes 
in their widely separated countries of 
origin. But dayv-dreaming has become 
only the more delightful, and whenever 
I strike a port I make straight for the 
docks, note where each ship COTES from, 
and prowl around its cargo until Tam 
thrown out by the watchman. 
Marseilles is one of many French ports 
offi- 
with 
maps and diagrams and tables of figures 


where [ have been taken around 


cially by the proper authorities, 
always before me. I have listened at- 
tentively to explanations and have tried 
to look intelligent 


How disgusted my cicerones would have 


and enthusiastic. 
been if they had realized that they were 
not introducing me to their wonderful 


bassins and docks, if they knew what I 
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thinking! The general, the 
the the 
presi nt of the Chamber of Commerce, 


was really 
admiral, prefect, the mayor, 
and the captain of the port, proud ol 
Marseille Ss, are pleased CX\DPess 
and astonishment. It 
would be ungracious for me to let 


when | 
my admiration 
out 
that many a time in war vears, as wellas 
i the 
mole and docks: that IT knew the bassins 
of Pinéde and their 
completion, and that Thad watched the 
building of the mole of La Madrague. 
"Our lar savs the 
captain of the port, pointing out the 
Marius Cambon. “She has been “Wal 
down the African coast by herself to 
Dakar.” My dear captain, T could tell 
vou a story of the Martius Cambon that 
In 1909 James Gor- 
Paris to 


inter- 


ith pre War Vears, I have walked 


Remisage before 


vest sea-going tug.” 


Vou do not know. 
don Bennett ordered me trom 


Barcelona Train service) was 


Catalonia 


the bridge-dyvnamiting revolutions 


one ol 
I did 
not know this until [ got to the station, 
so T bought my ticket for Marseilles, 
ran into the Marius Cambon \ving idle, 
chartered 


rupted throughout 


her, and was off within two 
hours for Spain. 
Marius Cambon’s run, 


but she never rendered charterer better 


I suppose it was the 
only Passenger 
service, 

An official tour of the port is pleasant. 
But I 


times 


So is a dinner at the prefecture. 


am glad that there were other 
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when, after a dav of poking around the 


Das Ms with ris inseparable fellow- 


traveler (or alone before [T had her) we 
could come back along the Vieux Port by 
the Quai du Port, take our apéritif at the 
Café Mistral on the Quai de la Frater- 
nité, and stroll along the Cannebiére and 
the Cours Belsunce before dinner at the 
Isnard. The 
which leads back from the Vieux Port, is 
only three blocks long. 


Restaurant Cannebiére, 
It is remarkable 
for nothing except its extraordinary ani- 
mation day and night, and vou are at 
the end of the street before vou know it. 
But Marseillais are as inordinately proud 
of the Cannebiére as Edinburghers are of 
Paris 


ce serait un petit 


Princes Street. They say, “Si 


arait wne 


Marseille.” 
right angles, 


Cannehiere, 
The Cours) Belsunce, at 
with its huge plane-trees 
and its street venders, is much more the 
Midi and Marseilles, 

The most late 
walk is to strike resolutely back inte the 
labyrinth of small streets from the Quai 
du Port. 


vous about vour wallet and watch, vour 


interesting afternoon 


Here, if vou are not too ner- 


nose and the shine of your shoes, you 
can see for yourself how the maritime 
population lives, and you will declare 
that a certain type of Frenchman is in- 


distinguishable from Spaniard and Ital- 
At the end of yvour walk, which is 
partly a 


cathedral. 


ian. 
out at the 
have earned the fresh 


climb, 


You 


vou come 





LE CHATEAU DIF OF 


MONTI 


CRISTO FAME 























See nega 
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A BIT OF OLD MARSEILLES 


sea air that comes with the glorious sight 
of the sun dipping into the Mediterra- 
nean. A second choice is to find your 
way back from the opposite side of the 
Vieux Port, by the Place de la Corderie 
and along the Boulevard Notre-Dame, 
to the elevator that takes you up to 
Notre Dame de la Garde. 
is much more extended, embracing city, 


Here the view 


Vieux Port, forts and islands as well as 
the sea. 

The the and 
Cours Belsunce is also the angle of the 
Rue Noailles and the Rue de Rome. If 
you follow out the Rue Noatlles you 
come in time to the Zoédlogical Garden 


angle of Cannebiére 


where the Palais de Longchamp is wit- 
ness to the wealth of the Marseilles of the 
Tonic colonnades join 


Visit 


Second Empire. 
the palace with two museums. 


these in haste if you will, or not at all, 
but do not miss the view from the roof 
of the colonnade—for here you will grasp 
better than from the cathedral or Notre 
Dame de la Garde how truly the Vieux 
Port has remained the heart of trans- 
formed Marseilles of the twentieth cen- 
tury. If you go along the Rue de Rome, 
you run into the Promenade du Prado, 
which leads straight to the Mediterra- 
nean. And then there is the return to the 
city along the inimitable Chemin de la 
Corniche, with a stop for lunch, if it be 
winter, or dinner, if it be summer, at the 
best restaurant in the Midi. The Cor- 
niche is lovely beyond words, summer or 
understand 
why the Marseillais do not feel the need 
of going to the Riviera. They claim that 
the Riviera starts at Marseilles. And 


winter, and one can well 
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they are right. The hills are as pictu 
as luxurious and en- 

Mediterranean as 


resque the foliage 
trancing, and the 
blue 

The onls 
Cannebiére is the Bourse, a block back 
from the Vieux Port. 
Marseilles is more in its being the home 


Imposing building on the 
Its importance to 


Commerce than of 
Although we have 
have no analogy for the 

America. The Chamber of 

Commerce plays a predominant role in 


of the Chamber of 
the Stock Exchange 
the name, we 


institution in 


the municipal life of Fren hi cities, espe- 
The Chamber of Com 


merce Is a private tnstitution exercising 


cially ol ports 

publie functions. ‘This happy and bene- 
ficial 
mere ial euild LOCS into polities, local and 


successor of the medieval com- 


national, wholly pro hono publico. Its 


not mnfluenced by the need 


activities are 
of winning and maintaining the support 
of voters, nor are thes controlled by in- 
dustrial or banking or shipping groups. 
Most of the Chambres de Commerce of 
the larger French cities enjoy revenues 
from foundations in land antedating the 
Revolution, and benefit by public con- 
tributions as well as by legacies and dues 
of members. They 
with the expenditure of national and 


are often intrusted 


municipal appropriations for works of 
public utility, to which they contribute 
their quota. They maintain lobbyists at 
Paris to wateh over the distribution of 
the contents of what we Americans call 
the “pork barrel.” The lobby ists see to 
it, also, that Senators and Deputies ad- 
vance defend 


When there ts apathy or refractoriness, tt 


and regional interests. 
is not a local political boss, but the presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce who 
is summoned by telegraph to administer 
the rebuke and warning at the Palais 
Bourbon or Luxembourg. 

Oldest first 


el among 


and In Importance and 
the Chambers of 


Phe 


Chamber of 


nevement 
Commerce stands that of Marseilles. 
built by the 


The great svstem of hassins 


> 
Bourse was 
Commerce 


and docks and warehouses extending for 


due pri 


miles along the sea-front is 
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marily, not to the French government 
nor to the municipality of Marseilles, but 
to the The 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
tells vou, “We are doing this or that.” 
and the prefect and mayor nod admiring 


Chamber of Commerce. 


assent. The French are more hampered 
than the Germans by polities in munici 
But they 


enough sense not to let elected officials 


pal administration. have 
have anything to do with initiating or 
carrying out public works. 

Ever since Louis XIV a president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Marseilles 
has been saving, proudly, “We.” But 
until the capture of Algiers in 1830, co- 
inciding by lucky chance with the ap- 
pearance of the steam-driven ship and 
the railway, broke the power of the 
pirates and opened up a near-by field of 
colonial exploitation, there was not much 
to say “We about. The Chamber of 
Commerce dreamed of a new overseas 
Marseilles 
had a potent influence upon the colonial 
policy of the July Monarchy and the 


empire, and prepared for it. 


Second Empire. The opening of the 
Suez Canal in 1869 put Marseilles on the 
route to the Far East. After the Franco 
Prussian War, France turned her ener- 
gies to Indo-China, Madagascar, the 
Congo, and West Africa, and to gaining 
possession of Tunis and Morocco—the 
two keys to her Algerian house, as Jules 
Ferry called them. At the outbreak of 
the World War the maritime movement 
of Marseilles was twenty times that of 
ISSl! This volume of trade did not 
“just grow.” Much of it is due to the 
extraordinarily successful) development 
of the French colonial empire during the 
two decades before the war. Witness the 
fact that the Increase in the period 1896 
1913 was as great as that in the period 
ISS1T-1S95. 

The Chamber of Commerce worked 
tirelessly to build up oa colonial em- 
pire for which Marseilles would be the 
metropolis, and at the same time to 
develop the port to keep abreast of op- 
portunities. The African Company was 
launched by the Chamber of Commerce 




















rit 


CORNICHE ROAD 1S 


in 1650; its own consuls were the first 
to French 
and the ships that fought the Barbary 
corsairs for over a hundred vears flew its 
flag. Its voice was heard in the Crimean 
War and the Syrian expedition of 1860, 
and was not listened to in the question 
ot Kgvpt. 


represent interests abroad, 


Its money backed de Lesseps, 
and, although control of the Suez Canal 
passed into English hands, a member of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Marseilles 


has always been a vice-president of 
the Canal Company. ‘Tenaciously the 
Chamber of Commerce fought at Paris 


for an aggressive colonial policy, and 


stood for an uncompromising attitude 
toward Germany on Morocco. 

The Marseillais, under the leadership 
of the Chamber of Commerce, realized 
throughout the war that the prosperity 
of Marseilles was contingent upon the 
victory of France. As much as any other 
Frenchmen were they jusquwauboutistes 
The old French dictum, 
vest fait dans le 


Marse ille ny soit 


bitter-enders). 


‘sp: 
R er du grand ne monde 


sans que le nom de 


LOVELY BEYOND WORDS 


mélé,” included helping to win the war 
and preparing to profit by the victory. 
Almost all the colonial troops, whose ex- 
Marseilles colonial 
propaganda and without whose aid the 
war lost, to 
France through Marseilles on Marseilles 
For Great 


istence was due. to 


would have been came 


ships. Britain as well as for 
France, Marseilles was the base of the 
Dardanelles, 
Palestinian offensives. 


Saloniki, 
Marseilles 
was the port and base of East Indians, 
Australians, and New Zealanders, and in 


the last months of the war became also 


Mesopotamian, 
and 


an American port. For the civilian popu- 
lation of France Marseilles worked to the 
limit of endurance in handling imports, 
and Marseillais, of their own initiative, 
were able to secure and bring into the 
country essential foodstuffs, especially 
grain and hay and fruits, from the colo- 
nies their fathers and they had founded 
and developed. 

The greatest war service of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and of the Marseillais 
as a whole, was the completion of the 
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tunnel of the Rove 


de elopment of Marseilles it was evident 


Karly in the modern 


that more of a port than artificial bassin 


could atford would be needed, and that 


some way must be devised of linking up 
Marseilles with a system of internal 
waterwavs Like many another great 
city, Marseilles has had to struggle hard 
during her period of unprecedented 


vrowth from the handicap ofa poor site. 


Whit 


was the ideal port for the ancient 


Phocians is insufficient, even with its 
many bassins, to provide for the dreams 
of the Mlarseillais of to-day. From 
Batum, at the end of the Black Sea, to 
Dakar, in) French West Africa, Mar- 


seilles expects to be the middleman for 
France 
Orne tenth ol 


and part ot ¢ entral Kurope to 
the 


Phanks to a trans-Saharan railway, she 


world’s population. 


CN Per ts to provide the shortest 


route 
America. 
rated from Marseilles by a mountain of 

lic 


SOoriah Tan k. 


from Kurope to South 


pepa- 
the Etang de Berre has an- 
chorage for thousands of ships and vast 
dock and warehouse and railway vard 
acreage. ‘Twenty iniles west, with a level 
country between, is the Rhone, leading 
to central France. There was only one 
thing to do. Napoleon thought of it in 
174. The Chamber of 
started the gigantic enterprise in 1911. 
On February 18, 1916, the Ger- 
Hains were preparing to seize Verdun, 


Commerce 
when 


the two ends of the largest tunnel in the 
world met. 

Not for one day during the war did 
work cease on the tunnel of the Rove. 
The 


Soon veography will he corrected. 
load 


Cargoes 


smaller freight-steamers will 
unload in the Etang de Berre. 


to and from Marseilles will pass through 


the tunnel in’ thousand-ton lighters, 
skirt the south bank of the lake to 
Martigues, and go through a canal to 
reach the Rhone at Arles. The Mar- 


seillais believe that shortage of coal for 


transportation will induce the govern- 


ment to push the deep canal on to 
Lyons When that is accomplished, 
Marseilles will he connected by water 
with the Atlantic at Havre and = the 
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Rhine at Strasbourg. 
inspiring war memories ts a visit to the 
tunnel of the Rove and the Etang de 
Berre, with Monsieur Artaud, president, 
Monsieur the 
Chamber of in one of the 
Never doubt- 


showed me with 


One of my most 


and srenier, director, of 
Commerce, 
darkest weeks of the war. 
ing the victory, they 
pride the marvelous work that had been 
last’ visit, and 
spoke with sublime faith of the glorious 
Marseilles 


was destined to play a leading rédle. In 


accomplished since ms 


future of France, ino which 


these perplexing day s, nearly two vears 
think of 
which we 


after the armistice, I love 
France quietly working on 
do not the and, 
remembering Verdun and the Rove, I 


say soft ly to my self, “Nil desperandum.” 


read in hewWspapers ), 


The Chambers of Commerce are pro- 
The Napo- 


leonic system of centralization was prob- 


tagonists of regionalism. 


- Revolutionary 
France. It had its advantages during the 


ably needed in post 
unsettled) political and changing eco- 
the middle 


But business men and 


nome conditions of nine- 
teenth century. 
publicists are unanimous in denouncing 
the demoralizing influence of centraliza- 
tion during the Third Republic. The 
Marseillais believe that the revival of 
the Provence as an economic unity is 
essential to the prosperity of the region 
and to the proper development of the 
port of Marseilles. 
vails in’ France, Marseilles expects to 
become the capital of all the French 
départements where the olive grows, which 


If regionalism pre- 


means the lower valley of the Rhone, the 
valley of the Durance, and the Riviera. 
With water-power from the Durance, the 
possibilities for metallurgical, shipbuild- 
ing, chemical, and paper industries are 
With water transport to 
central France and increased overseas 
markets, making bricks and tiles can be 
maintained as a chief industry of the 


unlimited, 


region. 

Hand in hand with regional admin- 
istrative autonomy and the power of in- 
itiative in developing and protecting 


economic activities, must come the ac- 
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ceptance of the free-zone idea, for which 
thirty-twoof the forty-three Chambers of 
in France voted. The 
question has been before the Chamber of 


Commerce have 


Deputies for eighteen vears, but, despite 


the success of Hamburg, Bremen, 
Copenhagen, Triest, and Fiume—all ex- 
periments of the last thirty years— 


France still compels merchandise in tran- 
sit to remain in bond. It 
transformed or improved without pay- 
ing full tariff. 
port has as vet become a great industrial 
center or a world market for any raw 
material, refined or partly worked. 


cannot be 


For this reason no French 


In the Year XIII Marseilles began 
an agitation that has never subsided 
for the repeal of the Revolutionary 


_that suppressed the freedom of 
a priv ilege enjoyed since 1669. 


decree 
her port 
Tne Marseillais defined their desidera- 


ORANGES FROM 





A SPANISH SCHOONER 


as follows: 
of the 


“A free port is a city 
tariff lines; it is a port 
open to all ships of commerce without 
distinction, their flag or 
the nature of their cargo. It is a common 
point where, by the ter- 
ritories of all nations touch. It receives 
and hands over from one to the other all 
their consignments without red tape and 
tariff rights.”” Marseilles in a 
free zone, according to Monsieur le 
Président Artaud, would become one of 
the world’s most populous and wealthy 
centers, serving France, the Mediterra- 
nean, humanity. M. Artaud sees his city 
climb over the Rove to expand on the 
Etang de Berre. He talks 
to vou about sheep, cork, wool, skins, 
copra, peanuts, gum, palm oil, mahog- 


tum 
outside 


whatever be 


a sort of fiction, 


without 


shores of the 


any, cocoa, rubber, rum, cod, pineapples, 


dates, sulphur, eggs, chickens, corn, 


A SHIP BEING 


almonds, and cocoons. He tells vou how 
lands will be recovered from the ocean 
and longshoremen imported from Africa, 
the 


cranes and sheds of his imagination. 


weighing-bridges and 
But 
when he discloses a plan that is going to 


eliminate the Vieux Port, vou) wonder 


and vou see 


why progress is so remorselessly un- 
esthetic. Is the present so wrapped up 
in the future that its very wealth covets 
the few Naboth’s vineyards of the 
past? 


I want to get from that Cham 
bv ! ol ( OTE Te e! =~ | stroll back to the 


awa 


Vieux Port jealous and raging, and com- 


OVERHAULED IN THE 





REPAIR BASSIN 


fort my soul by watching women who 
need no derricks unloading oranges from 
a Spanish schooner that needs no con- 
erete dock, and depositing them under 
all the warehouse the opera- 
tion calls for. And then I walk down the 
Quai de la Rive Neuve to the Bassin de 
Carénage under the shadow of the Fort. 


an awning 


Barefooted old-timers, who never heard 
of union hours, are scraping barnacles off 
wooden hulks older) than 


with Saint Victor smiling down his bless- 


1 
themselves, 


my. 
We live in a great age. But isn’t it 


complicated—and Frankensteinish? 

















NEW NONSENSE 


NOVELS 


THE SPLIT IN THE CABINET, OR THE FATE OF ENGLAND 


(An English Political Novel of the Days That Were) 


BY 


a HE fate of England hangs upon 

| it,” murmured Sir John Elphin- 
spoon, as he sank wearily into an arm- 
chair. For a moment, as he said “ Eng- 
land,’ the baronet’s eye glistened and 
his ears lifted as if in defiance, but as 
soon as he stopped saying it his eye lost 
its brilliance and his ears drooped wea- 
rily at the sides of his head. 

Lady Elphinspoon looked at her hus- 
band anxiously. She could not conceal 
from herself that his face, as he sank 
into his chair, seemed somehow ten years 
older than it had been ten years ago. 

“You are home early, John?” she 
queried. 

“The House rose early, my dear,” 
said the baronet. 

“For the All 
Match?” 

“No, for the Dog Show. The Prime 
Minister felt that the Cabinet ought to 
attend. He that their 
there would help to bind the colonies to 
us. I understand also that he has a pup 
in the show himself. He took the 
Cabinet with him.” 

“And why not you?” asked Lady 
E]phinspoon. 

“You forget, 
baronet; “‘as 


England Ping-pong 


said presence 


said 
Secretary, 


my dear,” the 
Foreign my 
presence at a dog show might be offen- 
sive to the Shah of Persia. Had it been 
a Cat Show The baronet paused 
and shook his head in deep gloom. 
“John,” said his wife, “I feel that 
there is something more. Did anything 
happen at the House?’ 
Sir John nodded. “A bad business,” 
he said. ‘The Wazuchistan Boundary 
Vout. CXLI.—No. 843.—39 


> 


STEPHEN 


LEACOCK 


Bill was read this afternoon for the third 
time.” 

No woman in England, so it was gen- 
erally said, had a keener political insight 
than Lady Elphinspoon. 

“The third time,” repeated, 
thoughtfully; “and how many more will 
it have to go?” 

Sir John turned his head aside and 
groaned. 

“You are faint,” exclaimed Lady EI- 
phinspoon; “let me ring for tea.” 

The baronet shook his head. 

“An egg, John—let me beat you up 
an egg.” 

“Yes, yes,” murmured Sir John, still 
abstracted, “beat it; yes, do beat it.” 

Lady Elphinspoon, in spite of her 
elevated position as the wife of the 
Foreign Secretary of Great Britain, held 
it not beneath her to perform for her 
husband the plainest household service. 
She rang for an egg. The butler broke 
it for her into a tall goblet filled with old 
sherry and the noble lady, with her own 
hands, beat the stuff out of it. For the 
veteran politician, whose official duties 
rarely allowed him to eat, an egg was a 
sovereign remedy. Taken either in a 
goblet of sherry, or in a mug of rum, or in 
a pint of whisky, it never failed to revive 
his energies. 

The effect of the egg was at once 
visible in the brightening of his eye and 
the lengthening of his ears. 

“And now explain to me,” said his 
wife, “what has happened. What zs 
this Boundary Bill?” 

“We never meant it to pass,” said Sir 
John. “It was introduced only as a sop 


she 
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to public opinion. It delimits our fron- 
tier in our 
suzerainty over the entire desert of EI 
Skrub. The Wazoos have claimed that 
this is their desert. The hill tribes are 
If we attempt to advance the 
Wazoos will rise. 
a blow at our prestige.” 

Lady Elphinspoon shuddered. Her 
long political training had taught her 
that nothing was so fatal to England as 
to be hit in the prestige. 

* And, on the other hand,”’ continued 
Sir John, “if we move sideways, the 
Ohulis, the mortal enemies of the Wa- 
zoos, will strike us in our rear.” 

“In our rear!” Lady 
Elphinspoon in a tone of pain. “Oh, 
John, we must go forward. Take another 


such a way as to extend 


restless. 
If we retire, it deals 


exclaimed 


egg 

“We cannot,” groaned the Foreign 
Secretary. “‘ There are reasons which I 
cannot explain even to you, Caroline, 
reasons of state, which absolutely pre- 
vent us from advancing into Wazuchis- 
tan. Our hands are tied. Meantime, if 
the Wazoos rise, it is all over with us. 
It will split the Cabinet.” 

“Split the Cabinet!” repeated Lady 
Elphinspoon, in alarm. She well knew 
that, next to a blow in the prestige, the 
splitting of the Cabinet was about the 
worst thing that could happen to Great 
Britain. “Oh, John, they must be held 
together at all costs. Can nothing be 
done?” 

“Everything is being done that can 
be. The Prime Minister has them at the 
Dog Show at this moment. To-night 
the Chancellor is taking them to moving 
pictures. And to-morrow—it Is a state 
secret, my dear, but it will be very gen- 
erally known in the morning—we have 
seats for them all at the circus. If we 
can hold them together all is well, but 
if they split we are undone. Meantime 
our difficulties increase. At the very 
passage of the bill itself a question was 
asked by one of the new labor members, 
a miner, my dear, a quite uneducated 
man—” 

“Yes?” queried Lady Elphinspoon. 
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“He asked the Colonial Secretary” 
Sir John shuddered—“ to tell him where 
Wazuchistan is. Worse than that, my 
dear,” added Sir John, “he defied him to 
tell him where it is.” 

“What did you do? Surely he has no 
right to information of that sort?” 

“Tt Luckily the 
whips saved us. They got the Secretary 
out of the House and rushed him to the 
British Museum. When he got back he 
said that he would answer the question 
a month from Friday. We got a great 
burst of cheers, but it was a close thing. 
But stop! I must speak at once with 
Powers. My despatch-box? Yes, here 
it is. Now where is young Powers? 
There is work for him to do at once.” 

“Mr. Powers is in the conservatory 
with Angela,” said Lady Elphinspoon. 

“With Angela!” exclaimed Sir John, 
while a slight shade of displeasure ap- 
peared upon his brow. “With Angela 
again! Do vou think it quite proper, 
my dear, that Powers should be so con- 
stantly with Angela?” 

“John,” said his wife, “you forget, I 
think, who Mr. Powers is. I am sure 
that Angela knows too well what is due 


was a close shave. 


to her rank, and to herself, to consider 
Mr. Powers anything more than an in- 
And I notice that 
since Mr. Powers has been your secre- 
tary, Angela’s mind is much keener. 
Already the girl has a wonderful grasp 
on foreign policy. Only yesterday I 
heard her asking the Prime Minister at 
luncheon whether we intend to extend 
our Senegambian protectorate over the 
Fusees. He was delighted.” 

“Oh, very well, very well,” said Sir 
John. Then he rang a bell for a man- 
servant. “‘Ask Mr. Powers,” he said, 
“to be good enough to attend me in the 
library.” 


structive companion. 


II 
Angela Elphinspoon stood with Perri- 
ton Powers among the begonias of the 
conservatory. The same news which 
had so agitated Sir John lay heavy on 
both their hearts. 
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“Will the Wazoos rise?” asked Angela, 
clasping her hands before her, while her 
great eyes sought the young man’s face 


and found it. “‘Oh, Mr. Powers! Tell 
me, will they rise? It seems too dreadful 
to contemplate. Do you think the 


Wazoo w ill rise?” 

“Tt is only too likely,’ said Powers. 
They stood looking into each other's 
eyes, their thoughts all on the Wazoo. 

Angela 


there against 


Elphinspoon, as she stood 
the background of the 
begonias, made a picture that a painter, 
or even a plumber, would have loved. 
Tall, and typically English in her fair 
had 
something of the hauteur and distine 
tion of her mother, and when in motion 
they recalled her father. 

Perriton Powers was even taller than 
Angela. The splendid frame and stern 
features of Sir John’s secretary made him 
a striking figure. Yet he was, quite 
frankly, sprung from the people, and 
made no secret of it. His father had 
been simply a well-to-do London sur- 
geon, who had been knighted for some 
His grand- 
father, so it was whispered, had been 
nothing more than a successful banker 
who had amassed a fortune simply by 
banking. Yet at Oxford 
young Powers had carried all before him. 
He had occupied a seat, a front seat, in 
one of the boats, had got his blue and 
his pink, and had taken a double final 
in Sanscrit and arithmetic. 

He had already traveled widely in the 
East, spoke Urdu and Hoodoo with facil- 
ity, while as John 
Elphinspoon, with a seat in the House in 
prospect, he had his foot upon the ladder 


beauty, her features, in repose, 


mere discoveries in science. 


successful 


secretary to Sir 


of success, 

“Yes,” repeated thought- 
fully, “they may rise. Our confidential 
despatches tell us that for some time 
they have been secretly passing round 
The whole tribe is in 


Powers, 


packets of yeast. 
a ferment.” 
“But our sphere of influence is at 
stake!” exclaimed Angela. 
“Tt is,” said Powers. ‘As a matter of 
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fact, for over a year we have been living 
on a mere modus vivendi.”” 

“Oh, Mr. 
“what a way to live!” 

“We have tried everything,” 
“We offered 
condominium the 
Skrub. They refused it.” 

“But it’s our desert!” said Angela, 
proudly. 

“It is. But what can we do? The 
best we can hope is that El Boob will 
acquiesce in the status quo.” 


Powers!” cried Angela, 
said the 
the Wazoo a 


desert of El 


secretary. 


over 


At that moment a man-servant ap- 
peared in the doorway of the conserva- 
tory. 


“Mr. Powers, sir,”’ he said, “Sir John 
vour attendance, sir, in the 


” 


desires 
library, sir. 

Powers turned to Angela, a new seri- 
ousness upon his face. 

“Miss Elphinspoon,” he said, “TI think 
I know what is coming. Will you wait 
for me here? I shall be back in half an 
hour.” 

“T will wait,” said the girl. She sat 
down and waited among the begonias, 
her mind still on the Wazoo, her whole 
intense nature strung to the highest 
pitch. “Can the modus virendi hold?” 
she murmured. 

In half an hour Powers returned. He 
was wearing now his hat and light over- 
coat, and carried on a strap round his 
neck a tin box with a white painted 
label, ** British Foreign Office. Confiden- 
tial Despatches. This Side Up, With 


Care.” 
“Miss Elphinspoon,” he said, and 
there was a new note in his voice 


” 


“Angela, I leave England to-night 

“'To-night!” gasped Angela. 

“On a confidential mission.” 

To Wazuchistan!” exclaimed the girl. 

Powers paused a moment. ‘To Wa- 
zuchistan,”” he said, But it must 
not be known. I shall return in a month 
If I fail,” he spoke with an 
assumed lightness, “it is only one more 
grave among the hills. If I succeed, the 
Cabinet is saved, and with it the destiny 
of England.” 


se ves. 


—= GF REVEr. 
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“Oh, Mr. Powers,” cried Angela, ris- 
ing and advancing toward him, “how 
splendid! How noble! No reward will 
be too great for you.” 

“My reward,” said Powers, and as 
he spoke he reached oul and clasped 
both of the girl's hands in his own. 
“Yes, my reward. May I come and 
claim it here?” 

For a moment he looked straight into 
her eyes. In the next he was gone, and 
Angela was alone. 

* His reward!” she murmured. ** What 
could he haye meant—his reward that 
he is to claim? What ean it be?” 

But she could not divine it. She 
admitted to herself that she had not the 
faintest idea. 


ill 

In the days that followed all England 
was thrilled to its base as the news 
spread that the Wazoos might rise at 
any moment. 

Will the Wazoos rise?” was the ques- 
tion upon every lip. 

In London men went to their of- 
fices with a sense of gloom. At lunch 
they could hardly eat. A feeling of im- 
pending disaster pervaded all ranks. 

Sir John, as he passed to and fro to 
the House, was freely accosted in the 
streets. 

“Will the Wazoos rise, sir?’” asked an 
honest laborer. “Lord help us all, sir, 
if they do!” 

Sir John, deeply touched, dropped a 
shilling in the honest fellow’s hat, by 
accident. 

At No. 10 Downing Street, women of 
the working class, with children in their 
arms, stood waiting for news. 

On the Exchange all was excitement. 
Consols fell two points in twenty-four 
hours. Even raising the bank rate and 
shutting the door, brought only a tem- 
porary relief. 

Lord Glump, the greatest financial ex- 
pert in London, was reported as saying 
that if the Wazoos rose England would 
be bankrupt in forty-eight hours. 

Meanwhile, to the consternation of 


the whole nation, the government did 
nothing. The Cabinet seemed to be 
paralyzed. 

On the other hand, the press became 
all the more clamorous. The London 
Times urged that an expedition should 
be sent at once. Twenty-five thousand 
household troops, it argued, should be 
sent up the Euphrates or up the Ganges 
or up something without delay. If they 
were taken in flat-boats, carried over the 
mountains on mules, and lifted across 
the rivers in slings, they could then be 
carried over the desert on jackasses. 
They could reach Wazuchistan in two 
vears. Other papers counseled modera- 
tion. The Manchester Guardian recalled 
the fact that the Wazoos were a Chris- 
tian people. Their leader, El Boob, SO 
it was said, had accepted Christianity 
with childlike simplicity and had asked 
if there was any more of it. The Specta- 
tor claimed that the Wazoos, or, more 
properly the Wazi, were probably the 
descendants of an Iranic, or perhaps 
Urgumie stock. It suggested the award 
of a Rhodes’ scholarship. It looked for- 
ward to the days when there would be 
Wazoos at Oxford. Even the presence of 
a single Wazoo, or, more accurately, a 
single Wiz, would help. 

With each day the news became more 
ominous. It was reported in the press 
that a Wazoo, inflamed apparently with 
ghee, or perhaps with bhong, had rushed 
up to the hills and refused to come down. 
It was said that the Shriek-ul-Foozlum 
the religious head of the tribe, had torn 
off his suspenders and sent them to 
Mecea. 

That same day the Illustrated London 
News, published a drawing, ‘Wazoo 
Warriors Crossing a River and Shouting, 
‘Ho!’ and the general consternation 
reached its height. 

Meantime, for Sir John and his col- 
leagues, the question of the hour be- 
came, “Could the Cabinet be held to- 
gether?”’ Every effort was made. The 
news that the Cabinet had all been seen 


together at the circus, for a moment 
reassured the nation. But the rumor 
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spread that the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty had said that the clowns were a 
bum lot. The radical press claimed that 
if he thought so he ought to resign. 

On the fatal Friday the question al- 
ready referred to was scheduled for its 
The friends of the government 
counted on the answer to restore confi- 
dence. To the consternation of all, the 
expected answer was not forthcoming. 
The Colonial Secretary rose in his place, 
visibly nervous. Ministers, he said, had 
asked where Wazuchistan 
They were not prepared, at the present 


answer. 


been was. 
delicate stage of negotiations, to say. 
More hung upon the answer than min- 
isters were entitled to divulge. They 
could only appeal to the patriotism of 
the nation. He could only say this, that 
wherever it was—and he used the word 
wherever with all the emphasis of which 
he was capable—the government would 
accept the full responsibility for its being 
where it was. 

The House adjourned in something 
like confusion. 

Among those seated behind the grat- 
ing of the Ladies’ Gallery was Lady 
Elphinspoon. Her quick instinct told 
her the truth. Driving home, she found 
her husband 
library. 

“John,” she said, falling on her knees 
and taking her husband’s hands in hers, 
“is this true? Is this the dreadful 
truth?” 

“IT see you have divined it, Caroline,” 
said the statesman, sadly. “It is the 
truth. We don’t know where Wazu- 
chistan is.” 

For a moment there was silence. 

“But, John, how could it have hap- 
pened?” 


seated, crushed, in his 


“We thought the colonial office 
knew. We were confident that they 
knew. The Colonial Secretary had 


stated that he had been there. Later on 
it turned out that he meant Saskatche- 
wan. Of course they thought we knew. 
And we thought that the Exchequer 
must know. We understood that they 
had collected a hut tax for ten years.” 
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“And hadn't they?” 

“Not a penny. The Wazoos live in 
tents.” 

“But, surely,” pleaded Lady Elphin- 
spoon, “you could find out. Had you no 
maps?” 

Sir John shook his head. 

“We thought of that at once, my dear. 
We've looked all through the British 
Museum. Once we thought we had 
succeeded. But it turned out to be 
Wisconsin.” 

“But the map in the Times? 
body saw it.” 

Again the baronet shook his head. 
“Lord Southeliff had it made in the 
office,” he said. “It appears that he 
Otherwise the physical 


Every- 


always does. 
features might not suit him.” 

“But could you not send some one to 
see?” 

“We did. We sent Perriton Powers 
to find out where it We had a 
month to the good. It was barely time, 
just time. Powers has failed and we are 
lost. To-morrow all England will guess 
the truth and the Government falls. 


was. 


IV 

The crowd outside of No. 10 Downing 
Street that evening was so dense that all 
traffic was at a standstill. But within 
the historic room where the Cabinet 
were seated about the long table all was 
calm. 
quiet demeanor of the group of states- 
men that the fate of an Empire hung by 
a thread. 

Seated at the head of the table, the 
Prime Minister was quietly looking over 
a book of butterflies, while waiting for 
the conference to begin. Beside him the 
Secretary for Ireland was fixing trout- 
flies, while the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer kept his serene face bent over 
upon his needlework. At the Prime 
Minister’s right, Sir John Elphinspoon, 
no longer agitated, but sustained and 
dignified by the responsibility of his 
office, was playing spillikins. 

The little clock on the mantel chimed 
eight. 


Few could have guessed from the 
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The Premier closed his book of but- 
terflies. ‘Well, gentlemen,” he said, “I 
fear our meeting will not be a protracted 


one. It seems we are hopelessly at 
variance. You, Sir Charles,” he con- 
tinued, turning to the First Sea Lord, 
who was in attendance, “are still in 


favor of a naval expedition?” 

“Send it up at once,” said Sir Charles. 
“Up where?” asked the Premier. 

“Up anything,” answered the Old Sea 
Dog. “It will get there.” 

Voices of dissent were raised in under- 
tones around the table. 

‘I strongly deprecate any expedi- 
tion,” said the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. “I 
the Shriek. 


vention recognizing the existence of a 


favor a convention with 
Let the Shriek sign a con- 


supreme being and receiving from us a 
million sterling in acknowledgment.” 

**And where will you find the Shriek?” 
said the Prime Minister. “*‘Come, come, 
gentlemen, I fear that we can play this 
comedy no longer. The truth is,” he 
added with characteristic nonchalance, 
“we don’t know where the bally place is. 
We can’t meet the House to-morrow. 
We are hopelessly split. Our existence 
as a government is at an end.” 

But at that very moment a great 
noise of shouting and clamor rose from 
the street without. The Prime Minister 
lifted his hand for silence. a Listen,” he 
said. 

One of the ministers went to a window 
and opened it, and the cries outside be- 
came audible: ‘A King’s Messenger! 
Make way for the King’s Messenger!” 

The Premier turned quietly to Sir 
John. “Perriton Powers,” he said. 

In another moment Perriton Powers 
stood before the ministers. 

Bronzed by the tropic sun, his face 
was recognizable only by the assured 
An Afghan bernous 
was thrown back from his head and shoul- 


glance of his eye. 


ders, while his commanding figure was 
draped inalong chibouk. A pairof pistols 


and a curved yasmak were in his belt. 
“So you got to Wazuchistan all right,” 
said the Premier, quietly. 
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“T went in by way of the Barooda,” 
said Powers. ‘“‘For many days I was 
unable to cross it. The waters of the 
river were wild and swollen with rains. 
To cross it seemed certain death—” 

“But at last you got over,” said the 
Premier, “and then—” 

“T struck out over the Fahuri Desert. 
For days and days, blinded by the sun, 
and almost buried in sand, I despaired.” 

“But you got through it all right. 
And after that?” 

“My first care was to disguise my- 
self. Staining myself from head to foot 
with betel-nut 

“To look like a_ beetle,” said the 
Premier, “exactly; and so you got to 
Wazuchistan. Where is it and what is 
a?” 

“My lord,” said Powers, drawing him- 
self up and speaking with emphasis. “I 
got to where it was thought to be. 
There is no such place!” 

The whole Cabinet gave a start of 
astonishment. 

“No such place!” they repeated. 

“What about El Boob?” asked the 
Chancellor. 

“There is no such person.” 

“And the Shriek-el-Foozlam?” 

Powers shook his head. 

“But do you mean to say,” said the 
Premier in astonishment, “that there 
are no Wazoos? There you must be 
wrong. True, we don’t just know where 
they are, but our despatches have shown 
too many signs of active trouble traced 
directly to the Wazoos to disbelieve in 
them. There are Wazoos somewhere; 
there—there must be.” 


“The Wazoos,” said Powers, ‘“‘are 
there. But they are Irish. So are the 


Ohulis. They are both Irish.” 

“But how the devil did they get out 
there?”’ questioned the Premier. *‘ And 
why did they make the trouble?” 

“The Irish, my lord,” interrupted the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, “are every- 
where, and it is their business to make 
trouble.” 

‘**“Some years ago,”’ continued Powers, 
**a few Irish families settled out there. 
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The Ohulis should be properly called the 
O’Hooleys. The word Wazoo is simply 
the Urdu for McGinnis. El Boob is the 
Urdu for the Arabic E] Papa, the Pope. 
It was my knowledge of Urdu, itself an 
agglutinative language—’ 

“Precisely,” said the Premier. Then 
he turned to his Cabinet. ‘Well, gen- 
tlemen, our task is now simplified. If 
they are Irish, I think we know exactly 
what to do. I suppose,’ he continued, 
turning to Powers, “that they want 
some kind of Home Rule.” 

“They do,” said Powers. 

“Separating, of course, 
countries from Wazoo?” 


the Ohuli 


“Yes,” said Powers. 
“Precisely; the thing is simplicity 
itself. And what contribution will they 


make to the Imperial Exchequer?” 

**None.”’ 

“And will they pay their own ex- 
penses?”’ 

“They refuse to.” 

“Exactly. All this is plain sailing. Of 
course, they must have a constabulary. 
Lord Edward,” continued the Premier, 
turning now to the Secretary of War, 
“how long will it take to send in a 
couple of hundred constabulary? I think 
they'll expect it, you know. It’s their 
right.” 

“Let me see,” said Lord Edward, cal- 
culating quickly with military precision. 
“Sending them over the Barooda in 
buckets and then over the mountains in 
baskets— I think about two weeks.” 

“Good!” said the Premier. “ Gentle- 
men, we shall meet the House to-mor- 
row. Sir John, will you meantime draft 
us an annexation bill? And you, young 
man, what you have done is really not 
half bad. His Majesty will see you 


to-morrow I am glad that you are 
safe.” 
“On my way home,” said Powers, 


with quiet modesty, “I was attacked by 

a lion—” 
* But 

Premier. 


beat it 
“Exactly. 


off,” said 


Good night.” 


you the 


y 

It was on the following afternoon that 
Sir John Elphinspoon presented the 
Wazoo Annexation Bill to a crowded and 
breathless House. 

Those who know the House of Com- 
mons know that it has its moods. At 
times it is grave, earnest, thoughtful. At 
other times it is swept with emotion 
which comes at it in waves. Or at 
times, again, it just seems to sit there as 
if it were stuffed. 

But all agreed that they had never 
seen the House so hushed as when Sir 
John Elphinspoon presented his bill for 
the annexation of And 
when at the close of a splendid perora- 
tion he turned to pay a graceful compli- 
ment to the man who had saved the 
nation, and thundered forth to the de- 
lighted 


rirumgue cano 


Wazuchistan. 


ears of his “ 4rma 


Wazoo qui primus ab 


listeners, 


orbis,” and then, with the words, “ Eng- 
land, England!” still on his lips, fell over 
backward and carried out ona 
stretcher, the House broke into wild and 
unrestrained applause. 


was 


VI 

The next day Sir Perriton Powers— 
for the King had knighted him after 
breakfast—stood again in the conserva- 
tory of the house in Carlton Terrace. 

“*T have come for my reward,” he said. 
“Do I get it?” 

“You do,” said Angela. 

Sir Perriton clasped her in his arms. 

“On my way home,” he said, “I was 
attacked by a lion. I tried to beat it—” 

“Hush, dearest,”’ she whispered. “ Let 
me take you to father.” 
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BY W. L. GEORGE 


HE more we use a word the more 
we distort it; it needs a wise man 
to explain what his 
mean by words such as honor, faith, or 
love. We travesty these words; we find 
particularly brilliant honor in a duelist, 
faith in any clerical tub-thumper, and 
discern love in the lowing of any pair of 
moon-calves. Tradition is another of 
those words; literature and conversation 
serve it up with fanciful sauces, just like 
our fathers, who were overwhelmed by 
Darwin and thought they elucidated a 
phenomenon by saying, “Evolution.” 
Notably in regard to the aristocracy, the 
novel and the play have educated us 
into believing that it acts, not according 
to its freewill, but according to the 
obscure instincts of its race. To such an 
extreme has this been brought that in a 
celebrated film called “Tarzan of the 
Apes’ we are asked to believe that the 
boy Tarzan, brought up the 
monkeys, and ultimately confronted 
with emotional circumstances, yet “al- 
Ways preserves unsullied the instincts of 
an English gentleman.” This may be, 
though I that the 
instincts of an English gentleman, when 
tested by emotional circumstances, do 
not always conform to the high ideals of 


fellow-creatures 


among 


suggest 


venture to 


the film-producers. 

This does not mean that the English 
gentleman (equally with lots of other 
people who are neither English nor gen- 
tlemen) does not labor under the mental 
burden which we call tradition. It is 
worth while asking ourselves what we 
mean when we say that So-and-so’s con- 
duct has been influenced by So-and-so’s 
tradition. In many cases we are wrong. 
So-and-so has not been influenced by his 
tradition. He hasn't tradition. 


got a 


So-and-so was influenced by convention, 
or he was influenced by his habits. Just 
as Mr. Winston Churchill once made 
himself famous by describing an untruth 
as a terminological inexactitude, so does 
the ordinary man, who hates to be called 
conventional or to think himself the vie- 
tim of his habits, put down his conduct, 
especially when it is unreasonable, to the 
weight of his tradition. 

In fact, tradition does not operate so 
vigorously as all that. In many cases 
convention is at work; by convention I 
mean certain ways of living, of behaving 
in a crisis, which have been deliberately 
assumed, or have been instilled by one’s 
elders and one’s friends. Convention is 
practically the totem of a class. Very 
often it is conscious. Mr. Fifty-Dollars- 
a-Week behaves differently from Mr. 
Millionaire, because he does not want 
the other Mr. Fifty-Dollars-a-Weeks to 
think him peculiar. Habit, on the other 
hand, is always unconscious. It becomes 
automatic. One does a thing because one 
has done it before. The difference be- 
tween habit and convention is that habit 
plagues the individual, while convention 
generally plagues a class. Thus, conven- 
tion compels a man to buy a suit of fur- 
niture similar to that of his neighbor, 
but it is habit induces him to lunch every 
day at the same place, at the same time. 

Tradition is a subtler and more mys- 
terious thing. It is generally uncon- 
scious. The people who are influenced by 
tradition seldom say that “The Browns 
don’t do that sort of thing.”” They may 
say it when some one urges them to do 
the sort of thing the Browns don’t do, 
but, in general, without knowing why, 
they act in a Brownish way; their tradi- 
tion is an inheritance. Of course one may 
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exaggerate tradition; many men be- 
come actors by trying to live up to the 
tradition of their family, but in general 
the mental impulse which we call tradi- 
tion can come down to a man from his 
family as well as the shape of his finger- 
Moreover, tradition can affect a 
human being in various ways, because it 


nails. 


may be a class tradition, a family tradi- 
tion, or a national tradition. 

Among the class traditions, that of the 
the most 
When I say aristocracy I don’t neces- 
sarily mean persons of title, though until 
the reign of Edward VII, who opened 
the titled ranks to any stock-jobber or 
grocer he happened to fancy, persons of 
title generally did have an aristocratic 
tradition. The 
broader than that. 
titled 
their descent generations back, who have 


aristocracy is interesting, 


aristocratic class is 
In England it num- 
bers many families, who trace 
always lived in a particular spot, in a 
particular way. Sitting still for five hun- 
dred years is one way of becoming an 
aristocrat. 

The aristocrat, all the world over, is 
seldom known by his deeds. The Vic- 
torians used to say, “Handsome is that 
handsome does.”’ That is nonsense. A 
man may be generous, honest, public- 
spirited, and yet not be an aristocrat; 
another may be drunken, lying, brutal, 
and remain an aristocrat. Aristocracy is 
a breed. A bulldog is a bulldog, what- 
ever tricks you teach it, and nothing will 
But if you 
cross your bulldog with a greyhound, its 
progeny with another greyhound, that 
progeny with a third greyhound, and so 
on (aristocracy has time), in the course 
of a century the bulldog strain will van- 
ish. If you bring up your bulldog in 
greyhound ways the process is hastened. 
It takes time—like the Oxford lawn, 
three or four hundred years. Whether it 
is worth while is of course another ques- 
tion. 

If we take our aristocrat as we find 
him, we discover, as a rule, that he 
does inherit certain traditions. For in- 
stance, there is the tradition of fair play, 

Vor. CXLI.—No. 843,—-40 


turn it into a greyhound. 


which means that may resort to 


any trick, however vile, providing it has 


you 


been played before, providing it is sanc- 
tioned by time. Thus, the young aristo- 
crat who takes a partner in an enterprise 
will seldom let him down, but at college 
he will make enough debts to wreck his 
father’s small fortune. 
and the other is. 


One is not done, 
Likewise, in the case 
of women, the aristocratic tradition is 
that a man must be ready to lie, to per- 
jure himself, to risk his career, to kill, if 
necessary, in the defense of a woman’s 
reputation—provided that the woman 
belongs to his own class. If she belongs 
to a lower social class, then the aristo- 
crat’s rule is different; all he has to do is 
to let the girl down and pay for the 
damage. Again, as regards work, the 
aristocrat may earn money, but until 
very recently (I mean fifty years or so) 
he lost caste unless he earned this money 
either in the service of the state (army, 
navy, diplomacy, civil service) or in 
that of the church. The legal profession 
is not quite aristocratic; it requires 
brains. 

It follows from all this that there can 
be no aristocrats without money, for the 
state pays its servants badly. It does 
this for two reasons—one, that the state 
is as mean to its servants as it is lavish 
to its favorites; the other, that if the 
state were to pay its soldiers and sailors 
properly, then it would make the profes- 
sion of officer attractive to non-aristo- 
We have evidence of it in Eng- 
land, where babies from Sandhurst are 
given commissions while young officers 
with four years of fighting are being told 
to go back to the office or the shop where 
they belong. 

Money is the essence of aristocracy. 
I repeat it because it is an overlooked 
fact. One can be a poor gentleman, as 
was Colonel Newcome, but one can be a 
poor gentleman only if one’s fathers were 
rich gentlemen. Without money aristoc- 
racy cannot endure, because human be- 
ings must live, must choose between 
bread and tradition; in this case only 
the Japanese commit hara-kiri. The 


crats. 
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poor aristocrat cannot afford to send his 
son to the where he himself 
learned to maintain his aristocratic atti- 
tude. The boy makes different friends, 
acquires different and in due 
course falls below the lofty gospel of 
Tarzan of the Apes; 
an English gentleman. 


school 


ways, 


he ceases to act as 


That is the main question. We are 
told that blood will tell; the truth is 
that money will tell. Thanks to the 


rapid industrial development of England 
and America, I have observed many in- 
stances of this; within my acquaintance 
I see the first generation of money, the 
second and the third. Some of the 
second have been to Eton and to Oxford; 
they are “all right” until they get ex- 
cited. But the third generation, so far 
as their voice, their clothes, their phys- 
ical habits go, are quite good enough for 
the House of Lords, which, of course, as 
standards go, is no longer exactly 
But never mind. Obviously it must be 
so, for men must do something. When 
they have enough money they turn to 
sport, the arts, polities, some form of 
leadership. Being rich, they need not 
grab; as Anatole France puts it, the 
rich are obviously more moral than the 
poor, since they never steal bread. They 
can afford to do the decent thing, the 
handsome thing; they get praise for 
that. They like it. They go on doing it. 
Then everybody cries out, “Behold the 
tradition!” 

An evidence of this is the condition of 
the born aristocrat whose family is poor. 
I can think of one who, lacking money, 
has twice served a term in jail; of an- 
other who lives in a state of suburban 
decay and whose sons will go into the 
offices of merchants or auctioneers; of 
a third who, rebelling against family 
poverty, has the stock ex- 
change; of a fourth who runs a motor 
garage. What is interesting about the 
stock-broker and the garage-keeper is 
that, by degrees, they have lost the 
aristocratic tradition; they dress, talk, 
lark, like any hustler 


gone on 


shove, young 


whose father can afford to buy him a 
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blue suit and a spotted tie. One of them 
All that be- 


cause they have no money. When peo- 


is practically a bounder. 


ple have money they evolve at extraor- 
dinary speed. Women, notably, level up 
very quickly. The British peerage has 
absorbed girls from the chorus, from the 
shop, and sometimes from the street, 
who have become the real thing; their 
only danger is that they may overdo it. 
Likewise the American peeresses, infi- 
nitely more refined and more intelligent 
than the English bourgeois type. I will 
name nobody, but say only that it is 
extraordinary to see the American peer- 
ess among her English sisters. She ac- 
quires the English accent, the English 
reticence; her sons, as a rule, revert to 
the English aristocratic type. 

ably because they have money. 


Presum- 


The reader should not conclude that 
in trying to disentangle the origins of 
the aristocratic tradition I am despising 
another tradition—that of the middle 
It is very strong; it is found all 
Leav- 


class. 
over the world, almost identical. 
ing out national influences, one may say 
that the ironmaster in Pittsburg, the 
ironmaster in Sheffield, and the 
master in Essen is much the same kind 
of man. His family is much the same 
kind of family. His class likes much the 
same kind of meals, morals, and mats. 
That ts a strange fact when we consider 
how young is the middle class. It will 
be urged that there always was a middle 
class; that in the Middle Ages the 
master workman, member of a guild, 
was a middle-class man. That is not 
true. In the first place, however rich he 
might be, he was socially below the 


iron- 


meanest squire in whose veins ran an 
attenuated drop of noble blood. In the 
second place, there was little social dif- 
ference between the master and _ his 
workman. Very often the workman 
married his master’s daughter and took 
on his father-in-law’s trade. The real 
middle class of America and Europe 
arose solely from steam. Steam made 
industry; electricity is the daughter of 
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It is steam which made high 


steam. 
production, therefore created the class 
of managers, agents, small merchants, 
wholesalers of all 
small lawyers, etc., 


middlemen, 
the people who to- 
day are well educated enough to earn 
anything between fifteen hundred and 
fifteen thousand dollars a year. 

The middle-class tradition is one that 
many people laugh at. It 
rebel mind because it is so sober. 


sorts 


amuses the 
The 
middle class has never gone about in a 
feathered hat, with a sword by its side, 
and so it tends to exaggerate sobriety. 
The successful lawyer in a country town 
the feathered hat; he 
tends to go about boasting of his broad- 
cloth. He 
arrogant. The middle class irritates by 
that trick which resembles the bragging 
of the millionaire who tells everybody 
that New York without 
shoes, and with only a quarter in his 
pocket. 

The tradition of the middle class in- 
deed exhibits certain peculiarities which 
arouse unjust merriment. 


reacts against 


is so modest that he becomes 


he arrived in 


For instance, 
I am told that in certain American cir- 
cles, and I am sure in remote English 
circles, the use of the word “leg” is not 
favored, and that it is better to say 
“limb”; there really are people who do 
not go to bed, but who prefer to “re- 
tire.”” It sounds just like ¢ ranford; those 
ways are nearly dead, but their spirit is 
not. That spirit will die only when 
classes The middle 
had to adopt peculiar purity of speech, 
and hypocritical purity of life, because 
the middle caste. 
It has only lately risen from the poor; 
it still the 
fortunately and so it can’t 
afford to be mistaken for the class from 


are dead. class 


class is a parvenu 


has relatives among poor, 


distant, 


which it sprang. Now the poor, having 
little to live for, live as hard as they can; 
drink is their good companion (though 
it is no longer so in America), and their 
morals are as good as they can be. Well, 
the middle class drinks (or drank) quite 
as much as the poorer class; it swears 
quite as loudly when ladies are not pres- 


ent; its morals are as good as they can 
be, when nobody’s looking. But it tries. 
It tries very hard to be well-spoken and 
well-behaved, because that distinguishes 
it from the poorer classes, who do ex- 
make no 
effort fairly to speak or to behave. 

So we obtain a middle-class tradition 
—to work hard, to save, to go to church, 
to paint the woodwork in colors that 
don’t show the dirt (that’s a summary, 
isn’t it?), to have a piano and make the 


actly the same things, but 


young ladies sing, to avoid strong drink, 
to send undesirable relatives abroad, to 
talk about the weather because it’s safe. 
This sounds very dull, but the middle 
class is really good stuff; its tradition of 
decency, of generosity within bounds, 
and of justice to all classes, even to its 
own, all that is the pig-iron of the world 
out of which the spirit of the future will 
probably forge a finer steel. 

As for the poor, they are here easily 
dismissed, for the poor have no tradi- 
tion. They have a certain kind of morals, 
conventions, and habits, but tradition 
they have no time for, because they are 
poor. The poor man is much too busy 
earning food, shelter, and clothing for 
himself and his family to develop high- 
falutin impulses to behave in a way 


which would please his great-grand- 
father. Most of the time the poor man 


doesn’t know who his great-grandfather 
was; as regards his father, he seldom 
knows where he was born. He has no 
family portraits, no records. His goods 
too often get burned, or lost, or pawned. 
So his sole guide is found in convention, 
which among the poor is more powerful 
than among the rich. The poor man 
has definite ideas about food; he will 
eat nothing unaccustomed; caviar, mar- 
rons glacés, foie gras, would make him 
suspicious. He is only now (in England) 
getting used to electric light. He doesn’t 
like radiators; they might explode. He 
connects certain rites with births, wed- 
dings, and funerals. The poor man prob- 
ably had traditions affecting clothes, 
games, etc., up to the beginning of last 
century, but steam took traditions from 
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him while giving them to the middle 
As knives, forks, tramways, and 
baths were produced by the million, the 
poor began to live better. Thus they lost 
The rich 
had always lived fairly well, so greater 
affected them little. Hence 
they have preserved certain class tradi- 
tions while the poor have become more 
and more individual in the growing 
struggle for life. 


class. 


such traditions as they had. 


comforts 


Family tradition is quite another 
thing, and tends, if it exists at all, to 
impose itself in an extreme way. I mean 
that a man cares either nothing at all 
for the family past or he is oppressed by 
it. Family tradition is more powerful 
in the old countries than in the new 
countries—the Chinaman has more tra- 
ditions than the Australian. Indeed the 
novelty of a country may be the test; 
whereas the Englishman tends to say 
that what 
grandfather is good enough for him, the 
American, for instance, tends to look to 
his grandfather for what he should avoid. 

The tradition of the family is par- 
ticularly strong in regard to occupation, 


was good enough for his 


and this operates almost as strongly in 
America as it does in England. If a man 
has spent forty years selling blacking, if 
he has thus kept a family in comfort and 
adequately satisfied his own soul, he 
must think it that his 
should want to do anything but sell 
blacking. Likewise the son, who all his 
life has heard blacking exalted at meals, 
who has seen all good things—presents, 
pocket-money, visits to the seaside 
flow from blacking, tells himself that the 
best thing he can do is to sell blacking. 
The fact that his father may also leave 
him a profitable business must influence 
ber young man. I think it is in this 
way that the great legal families of Eng- 
land have arisen; the political families 
fall into the same class. In the case of a 


abnormal son 


any so 


judge, for instance, it is natural that his 
son should go to the bar, because, in the 
days when the judge was only a bar- 
rister, he came to know many attorneys 
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who can put business into his son's way. 
Thus, in England, many of our barristers 
are the third generation in the law; some 
of them find lawyers in their families for 
two or three hundred years. As for 
politics, we seem to have had _ political 
Cecils (the family of the Marquesses of 
Salisbury) ever the 
century. Lord Harcourt, politician, is 
the son of a great Whig politician; Lord 
Gladstone is the son of William Ewart 
Gladstone; Mr. Balfour is a_ political 
Cecil; the Marlboroughs have figured 
for a long time. This is the case also in 
finance, which is the new aristocracy, 
however much its appearance may belie 
it. The Vanderbilts, the Goulds, the 
Astors, are financial aristocrats; the 
Astors are well over a hundred years 
old and remain financial. You find this 
among the rich, and to a great extent 
you find it among the middle 
In a family allied to me the third gen- 
eration of warehousemen is conducting 
ithe business; in another family, which 
makes scientific appliances, I know the 
fourth generation. We are all like Mr. H. 
G. Wells’s manufacturer in The New 
Machiavelli, who wanted his nephew to 
make basins because he made _ basins, 
and thought the boy should leave school 
at sixteen because he had left school at 
sixteen. 

We accept it readily enough, many of 
us. Sometimes family tradition becomes 
burlesque, and imposes upon us auto- 
matic deeds. I can think of the case of 
an old lady who every week of her life 
read The Spectator. When she died her 
daughter, who had never opened the 
paper, went on ordering it all the same. 
It still comes; it is never read; in due 
course it goes down to the servants. 
Perhaps they read it; one never knows. 
But family tradition exhibits other sides, 
which are not burlesque. Say that for.a 
long time a family has been proud of its 
name. One doesn’t quite know whys 
when a name is fanciful, one can put 
that down to human vanity. One can 
be pleased to be called Ogden St. John 
Fitzjames, but it is difficult to under- 


since seventeenth 


class. 
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stand the family pride of, say, the John- 
sons of Suffolk, except, perhaps, that 
generations of Johnsons have been de- 
cent folk, so that the last generation of 
Johnsons does not like to think that the 
nephew who bears his name may go to 
jail or become a bankrupt. In that sense 
family tradition is a nuisance, and 
makes people do many silly things. The 
Scotch and Irish are in that way the 
most irritating. Birth is generally the 
thing of which they are most proud, 
presumably because it cost 
labor. 

It must, of course, be admitted that 
class tradition and family tradition are, 
to a certain extent, modified by the 
country in which the individual lives. 
I have suggested that traditions are 
stronger in old countries than in new 
countries, but even in the new as well as 
the old we find differences between the 
traditions. 


them no 


In a way, new countries, 
lacking long tradition, tend to exag- 
gerate that tradition. Because they 
haven’t got one, they want one; they 
sometimes try to make one, their prac- 
tical minds probably considering that 
traditions have te be made like every- 
thing else. They either despise or wor- 
ship; I feel sure that undergraduates of 
Topeka University (if there is one) 
either look down upon Harvard and 
Yale as fungus-grown institutions or are 
hard at work creating a Topekan tradi- 
tion that shall make the old universities 
sorry for themselves. 

But, all the same, try as we may to 
react against or promote tradition, we 
are influenced by the place in which we 
live. I don’t want to generalize, and to 
say, like the Englishman at Boulogne, 
that all Frenchwomen have red hair; it 
is not true that all Germans are fat, that 
all Americans begin their sentences by, 
“Look here.”” What is true is that cer- 
tain characteristics, such as vivacity or 
brevity, are more common in one coun- 
try than in another. I have met ex- 
citable Scotchmen; that should prove 
my argument. So we must accept that 
there are national traditions, because 


oo) 
— 
~} 


the greater frequency of a certain habit 
or temperament is bound to weigh on 
the ordinary course of life in that coun- 
try. Thus one may say that the British 
tradition slow 
justice, of hatred of general ideas. The 
average Englishman nowadays tends to 
enjoy the sight of novelty in a rather 
hysterical way, but detests the applica- 
tion of novelty in his own life. Go 
slowly and go carefully is the mainspring 
of his actions. He tends to be senti- 
mental and cold, by which I mean that 
he easily conceives affection for un- 


is one of accurate but 


worthy objects and comic causes, and 
that these affections wear off when they 
conflict with the things that really mat- 
ter—money, political vanity, or games. 

One sees the importance of national 
tradition when one considers how dit- 
ferent is that of the Frenchman. His 
tradition amounts to this: Make money, 
save money, get money. Enjoy ideas, 
but don’t let them worry you; respect 
women, if you must; never be unready 
for the war that earns glory; be scep- 
tical, be assured that nothing is quite 
true or untrue; never leave France, for 
it is the best country in the world. 
One can go on for a long time with these 
comparisons; one can say that the Ger- 
man tends to be sentimenta!, somewhat 
hysterical, devoted to pure ideas, and 
ruthless only when inflamed by a theory. 
One might even generalize about the 
American, though that is extremely diffi- 
cult, because, at least so I am told, there 
are a dozen Americas, because the Amer- 
ican type varies so much from rigid 
Maine to soft California. An American 
type has certainly sprung up, energetic, 
cultured, tending to excessive ambition, 
and inclined to toy with humanitarian 
ideas; but I doubt whether it has yet 
imposed itself, and whether the immi- 
grants have been molded into a consist- 
ent shape. That, in a sense, is the hope 
of America, for she has not yet set hard; 
she may escape the thrall of heavy na- 
tional tradition. 

The reader will conclude that I am 
not very fond of national tradition. 
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Indeed IT am not, for I think that na- 
tional traditions, when they are strong, 
tend to conflict with other national tra- 
ditions, therefore to create wars. 
The French tradition, from the ninth 
century right up to the ridiculous expe- 
dition of Napoleon III to Mexico, was 
the tradition ot glory disgusting word), 
the The 
Prussian likewise its ridicu- 
lous mechanism—landed the wretched 
Prussians into four wars in fifty years. 
The English tradition has, in that sense, 


and 


and source of endless wars. 


tradition 


proved less damaging, because England 
has seldom attacked powerful antago- 
nists; she selected savages easy to over- 
awe. She has avoided considerable foes, 
and preferred to subsidize the states 
which did the actual fighting. 

It may be fairly said before closing 
this side of the subject that national 
tradition seems to be a new phenome- 
non. There was hardly such a thing as a 
truly national tradition before the end of 
the eighteenth century. Until then wars 
armies of 
brigands paid by loot; the regulars were 


were conducted mainly by 


mercenaries, and one often found Scotch- 
men under one fiag gaily fighting other 
Scotchmen under another flag. National 
tradition was practically consolidated by 
Napoleon, who substituted for the semi- 
illegal legal conscription. 
National feeling has developed to its 
maximum only during the last century. 
It is now at its crisis, thanks to the ex- 
citement of the war. A man is nowadays 


press-gang 


judged according to whether he is, say, 
a Dutchman, and a detestable neutral, 
an Italian, and an ex-ally, or a German, 
only more detestable than the neutral. 
The wa 
national tradition. It made a nationality 
the main characteristic of a man; for 


r has immensely strengthened 


four and a half vears all one wanted to 
was: (1) What is your national- 
Are vou of military age? That 


know 
itv’ (2 
hysteria will, of course, subside, for there 
are no patriots in peace-time. Also, the 
have sprung up all 


differences which 


over the world between the nations en- 
gaged in the conflict may be summarized 
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in this: War may not have taught us to 
love our enemies, but it has certainly 
taught us to hate our allies. 

I believe that the forces which before 
the war were working against the na- 
tional tradition will once more operate. 
Travel, commercial links, international 
combines, aircraft—all this, by mingling 
men, reduces the national sense to the 
sense of the pocket. The growing inter- 
national relations of labor work in the 
same direction, so that, in one way, at 
least, capitalist and labor man are united 
in a common task. How long this will 
take I do not know, but I am assured 
that the growth of international rela- 
tions will reduce the potency of the na- 
tional impulse. Immigration will also 
have its effect. It is all very well for Mr. 
Zangwill to call America the Melting- 
pot, but it would be an illusion to think 
that the pot is not affected by the stuff 
one melts in it. 


The effects of tradition are neither 
wholly good nor bad. To begin with, 
nothing that is human can be summed 
up like that; in this world there are 
neither black demons nor - stainless 
ours is a piebald population. At 
bottom I should like to speak evil of 
tradition, because I am a modern; if I 
wanted to open a shop, I should not 
paint upon its front, ** Founded in 1776,” 
but, rather, “Reorganized in 1920.” I 
see tradition rather as a black spirit that 
hovers behind us, prompting us to do 
things because our forefathers did them, 
preventing us from examining these 
things in the light of our common sense. 
I dislike the past. I feel that the railway 
improves on the stage-coach, that we 
wash more thoroughly than our grand- 
parents, and that we write better novels 
than ever did Thackeray. Only, when 
these aversions have been set down, I am 
forced to acknowledge that when I do 
meet a man who does not too loudly pro- 
claim his traditional impulses, and yet is 
following them out—well, I rather like 
him. I detest the insolence of the aristo- 
cratic young officer, but I like his clothes 


saints 
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and the way he has his hair cut. I 
dislike the grand lady who talks about 
the “lower classes,” but she is a rather 
It’s very 
Why can't people exemplify 
three centuries of culture and be modern 
all the same? 

I suppose that 
thing, like whisky, if one does not have 
too much of it. 


charming woman to meet. 


awkward. 


tradition is a good 


I do not want to open 
in an American magazine such a painful 
question as this; | that my 
readers, while reserving their views on 
spirits, are modern enough to consider 
that on tradition we might go dry.) I 
must admire the tradition of the English 
middle class, which raised Cromwell and 
humbled the tyrant Stuart, that burned 
Bristol Town Hall to get a voice in the 
election of Parliament. Though its tradi- 
tion does lead us to the worst pictures, 
the worst novels, and the greatest void 
of ideas, it does represent something 
which mankind 
America has had its share of that fine 
tradition, its sense of duty, its sense of 
justice, its courage, through the Pilgrim 
Fathers, through the hardy English 
stock which hunted savages out of the 
rich lands the 
Likewise we cannot do without 


suppose 


cannot do without. 


between coasts of two 
oceans. 
the American tradition of openness to 
It is a 
significant thing that the bulk of scien- 
tific inventions in America 
from men with English, Scottish, and 
Irish names—men who were not listened 
to in their own country, but were lis- 
tened to in America. The world needs 
the harsh Scottish tradition, its leaning 
toward education for its own sake; it 
needs the tradition of Japanese courage, 
of German thoroughness, of French 
lucidity. Our traditions may become old 
men of the sea that we bear on aching 
shoulders; the soldier's pack is heavy, 
but yet it contains things that the sol- 
dier must have. 

It may be that everything in the world 
is more or less traditional. We are sure 
of this when we consider the formation of 
European states. It does not matter 


every idea and to every device. 


originates 
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which one you select, whether France, 
Germany, Italy, or Spain. First an agri- 
cultural people harried by barbarian in- 
vaders. Then come the local lords, main- 
taining a_ restricted small 
Then greater lords who impose 


peace over 
areas. 
Then 
the kings, overlords of the minor lords, 


overlordship on the minor lords. 


increasing the area of peace and_ullti- 
mately of prosperity. Simultaneously 
with the overlords you see the common 
people rising, creating guilds or powerful 
cities such as Venice. The power of the 
common people increases. The power of 
the kings increases. The overlords rise 
against the king-autocrat and impose 
upon him some sort of Magna Charta. 
Then the common people rise and impose 
upon him a people’s Parliament. Ulti- 
mately the kings tend to fall, the Parlia- 
ment to grow supreme; the struggle ex- 
tends on lines the 
new aristocrats (the rich) and the new 


economic between 
common people (the poor). 

That is the course of 
nearly all history; America shares in it, 
starting at a different stage. 


harmonious 


American 
history merely starts a little later. The 
beheading of Charles I mattered to the 
United States nearly as much as it did 
to Britain. The English tradition of 
popular government crossed the Atlantic 
in the Mayflower; it was the spirit of 
the Cromwellians that caused the his- 
torical tea-chests to be thrown into Bos- 
ton Harbor. As history develops, tradi- 
tion will weaken, tradition 
binds individuals less and less strongly 


because 


Educa- 
tion is the enemy of tradition, just as 
personal examination is the enemy of 
faith. As soon as a man begins to think 
he begins to doubt. In his childhood he 
tries to say “Shibboleth” in the way 
he is told to—but the grown man replies: 
“Why should I say ‘Shibboleth’ as you 
do? It doesn’t matter how I pronounce 
it.” Authority then gasps, “But, my 
dear fellow, your father could pronounce 
*Shibboleth.’” And the untraditional 
man retorts: ““Maybe. But I won't. I'll 
say it in my own way.” 


as they grow more individual. 
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BY GILBERT 


HIS tale begins among a tangle of 
tales round a name that is at once 
recent and legendary. The name is that 


of Michael O'Neill, popularly called 


Prince Michael, partly because — he 
claimed descent from ancient Fenian 
princes, and partly because he was 
credited with a plan to make himself 


prince president of Ireland, as the last 
Napoleon did of France. He was un- 
doubtedly a 
pedigree and of many accomplishments, 


gentleman of honorable 
but two of his accomplishments emerged 
from all the rest. He had a talent for 
appearing when he was not wanted and 
a talent for disappearing when he was 
wanted, especially when he was wanted 
It may be added that his 

were 


by the police 
more dangerous 
In the latter he 
seldom went beyond the sensational— 


disappearances 
than his appearances. 


pasting up seditious placards, tearing 
down official placards, making flamboy- 
ant speeches, or unfurling forbidden 
flags. But in order to effect the former 
he would sometimes fight for his freedom 
with startling energy, from which men 
were sometimes lucky to escape with a 
broken head instead of a broken neck. 
His most famous feats of escape, how- 
ever, were due to dexterity and not to 
violence. On a cloudless summer morn- 
ing he had come down a country road 
white with dust, and, pausing outside a 
farm-house, had told the farmer’s daugh- 
ter, with elegant indifference, that the 
local police were in pursuit of him. The 
girl’s name was Bridget Royce, a som- 
ber and even sullen type of beauty, and 
she looked at him darkly, as if in doubt, 
said, ‘Do want me to hide 


and you 
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you?” Upon which he only laughed, 
leaped lightly over the stone wall, and 
strode toward the farm, merely throwing 
over his shoulder the remark, “Thank 
you, I have generally been quite capable 
of hiding myself.” In which proceeding 
he acted with a tragic ignorance of the 
nature of women; and there fell on his 
path in that sunshine a shadow of 
doom. 

While he disappeared through the 
farm-house the girl remained for a few 
moments looking up the road, and two 
perspiring policemen came plowing up 
to the door where she stood. Though 
still angry, she was still silent, and a 
quarter of an hour later the officers had 
searched the house and were already in- 
specting the kitchen garden and corn- 
field behind it. In the ugly reaction of 
her mood she might have been tempted 
even to point out the fugitive, but for a 
small difficulty—that she had no more 
notion than the policemen had of where 
have gone. The 
kitchen garden was inclosed by a very 
low wall, and the corn-field beyond lay 
aslant like a square patch on a great 
green hill on which he could still have 
been seen even as a dot in the distance. 
Everything stood solid in its familiar 
place; the apple-tree was too small to 
support or hide a climber; the only shed 
stood open and obviously empty; there 


he could possibly 


Was no sound save the droning of sum- 
mer flies and the occasional flutter of a 
bird unfamiliar enough to be surprised 
by the scarecrow in the field; there was 


scarcely a shadow save a few blue lines 
that fell from the thin tree; every detail 
was picked out by the brilliant daylight 
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as if ina microscope. The girl described 
the scene later, with all the passionate 
realism of her race, and, whether or no 
the policemen had a similar eye for the 
picturesque, they had atleast an eye for 
the facts of the case, and were compelled 
to give up the chase and retire from the 
scene. Bridget Royce remained as if in 
a trance, staring at the sunlit garden 
in Which a man had just vanished like a 
fairy. She was still in a sinister mood, 
and the miracle took in her mind a char- 
acter of unfriendliness and fear, as if the 
fairy were decidedly a bad fairy. The 
sun upon the glittering garden depressed 
her more than darkness, but 
tinued to stare at it. Then the world 
itself went half-witted and she sereamed. 
moved in the sunlight. 
{It had stood with its back to her in a 
battered old black hat and a tattered 
garment, and with all its tatters flying, 
it strode away across the hill. 


she con- 


The scarecrow 


She did not analyze the audacious 
trick by which the man had turned to his 
advantage the subtle effects of the ex- 
pected and the obvious; she was still 
under the cloud of more individual com- 
plexities, and she noticed most of all that 
the vanishing scarecrow did not even 
turn to look at the farm. And the fates 
that were running so adverse to his fan- 
tastic career of freedom ruled that his 
next adventure, though it had the same 
success In another quarter, should in- 
crease the danger in this quarter. Among 
the many similar adventures related of 
him in this manner it is also said that 
some days afterward another girl, named 
Mary Cregan, found him concealed on 
the farm where she worked; and if the 
story is true, she must also have had the 
shock of an uncanny experience, for 
when she was busy at some lonely task 
in the yard she heard a voice speaking 
out of the well, and found that the eec- 
centric had managed to drop himself into 
the bucket which was some little way 
below, the well only partly full of water. 
In this case, however, he had to appeal 
to the woman to wind up the rope. And 
men say it was when this news was told 
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to the other woman that her soul walked 
over the boarder line of treason. 

Such, at least, were the stories told of 
him in the countryside, and there were 
many more—as that he had stood inso- 
lently in a splendid green dressing-gown 
on the steps of a great hotel, and then 
led the police a chase through a long 
suite of grand apartments, and finally 
through his own bedroom on to a bal- 
cony that overhung the river. The mo- 
ment the pursuers stepped onto the 
balcony it broke under them, and they 
dropped pell-mell into the eddying 
waters, while Michael, who had thrown 
off his gown and dived,’ was able to 
swim away. It was said that he had 
carefully cut away the props so that they 
would not support anything so heavy as 
But here again he was 
immediately fortunate, yet ultimately 
unfortunate, for it is said that one of the 
men was drowned, leaving a family feud 
which made a little rift in his popularity. 
These stories can now be told in some 
detail, not because they are the most 
marvelous of his many adventures, but 
because these alone were not covered 
with silence by the loyalty of the peas- 
antry. These alone found their way into 
official reports, and it is these which 
three of the chief officials of the country 
were reading and discussing when the 
more remarkable part of this story be- 
gins, 

Night was far advanced and the lights 
shone in the cottage that served for a 
temporary police station near the coast. 
On one side of it were the last houses of 
the straggling village, and on the other 
nothing but a waste moorland stretching 
away toward the sea, the line of which 
was broken by no landmark except a 
solitary tower of the prehistoric pattern 


a policeman. 


still found in Ireland, standing up as 
slender as a column, but pointed like a 
pyramid. At a wooden table in front of 
the window which normally looked out 
on this landscape sat two men in plain 
clothes, but with something of a military 
bearing, for indeed they were the two 
chiefs of the detective service of that 
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district. The senior of the two, both in 
age and rank, was a sturdy man with a 
short white beard, and frosty eyebrows 
fixed in a frown which suggested rather 
worry than severity. 

His name was Morton, and he was a 
Liverpool man long pickled in the Irish 
quarrels, and doing his duty among them 
in a sour fashion not altogether unsym- 
pathetic. He had spoken a few sen- 
tences to his companion, Nolan, a tall, 
dark man with a cadavorous equine 
Irish face, when he seemed to remember 
something and touched a bell which rang 
in another room. The subordinate he 
had summoned immediately appeared 
with a sheaf of papers in his hand. 

“Sit down, Wilson,” he said. *‘ Those 
are the depositions, ] suppose.” 

“Yes,” replied the third officer. “I 
think P’ve got all there is to be got out 
of them, so I sent the people away.” 

“Did Mary Cregan give evidence?” 
asked Morton, with a frown that looked 
a little heavier than usual. 

“No, but her master did,” answered 
the man called Wilson, who had flat, red 
hair and a plain, pale face, not without 
sharpness. “I think he’s hanging round 
the girl himself and is out against a rival. 
There’s always some reason of that 
sort when we are told the truth about 
anything. And you bet the other girl 
told right enough.” 

“Well, let’s hope theyll be some sort 
remarked Nolan, in a 
what hopeless manner, gazing out into 
the darkness. 

“Anything is to the good,” said Mor- 
ton, “that lets us know anything about 
him.” 

“Do we know anything about him?” 
asked the melancholy Irishman. 

“We know 
said Wilson, 


that nobody ever knew before. 


” 


” 
, 


of use,” some- 


one thing about him,” 
“and it’s the one thing 
We 
know where he is. 
“Are you sure?” inquired Morton, 
looking at him sharply. 
“Quite sure,” replied his assistant. 


“At this very minute he is in that tower 
over there by the shore. If you go near 
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enough you'll see the candle burning in 
the window.” 

As he spoke the noise of a_ horn 
sounded on the road outside, and a mo- 
ment after they heard the throbbing 
of a motor-car brought to a standstill 
the door. Morton instantly 
sprang to his feet. 

“Thank the Lord that’s the car from 
Dublin,” he said. “I can’t do anything 
without special authority, not if he were 
sitting on the top of the tower and put- 
ting out his tongue at us. But the chief 
can do what he thinks best.” 

He hurried out to the entrance and 
was soon exchanging greetings with a big 
handsome man in a fur coat, who 
brought into the dingy little station the 
indescribable glow of the great cities and 
the luxuries of the great world. 

For this was Sir Walter Carey, an offi- 
cial of such eminence in Dublin Castle 
that nothing short of the case of Prince 
Michael would have brought him on 
such a journey in the middle of the night. 
But the case of Prince Michael, as it 
happened, was complicated by legalism 
as well as lawlessness. On the last occa- 
sion he had escaped by a forensic quib- 
ble and not, as usual, by a_ private 
escapade; and it was a question whether 


before 


at the moment he was amenable to the 
law or not. It might be necessary to 
stretch a point, but a man like Sir Walter 
could probably stretch it as far as he 
liked. 

Whether he intended to do so was a 
question to be considered. Despite the 
almost aggressive touch of luxury in the 
fur coat, it soon became apparent that 
Sir Walter’s large leonine head was for 
use as well as ornament, and he con- 
sidered the matter soberly and sanely 
enough. Five chairs were set round the 
plain deal table, for Sir Walter had 
brought with him a young relative and 
secretary named Horne Fisher, a rather 
languid young man with a light mus- 
tache and hair prematurely thinned. 
Sir Walter listened with grave attention, 
and his secretary with polite boredom, 
to the string of episodes by which the 
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“THANK YOU, I HAVE GENERALLY BEEN QUITE CAPABLE OF HIDING MYSELF” 
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police had traced the flying rebel from 
the steps of the hotel to the solitary 
There at least he 
was cornered between the moors and the 
breakers; and the scout sent by Wilson 


tower beside the sea. 


reported him as writing under a solitary 
candle, perhaps composing another of 
Indeed, 


it would have been typical of him to 


his ‘tremendous proclamations. 


choose it as the place in which finally to 
turn to bay. He had some remote claim 
on it, as on a family castle; and those 
who knew him thought him capable of 
imitating the primitive Irish chieftains 
who fell fighting against the sea. 

“T saw some queer-looking people 
said Sir Walter 
“T suppose they were your wit- 
But why do they turn up here 
at this time of night?” 

Morton smiled grimly. ‘They come 
here by night because they would be 
dead men if they came here by day. 
They are criminals committing a crime 
that is more horrible here than theft or 
murder.” 

“What crime do you mean?” asked 
the other, with some curiosity. 

“They are helping the 
Morton. 


There was a silence, 


leaving as I came in,” 
Carey. 


nesses, 


law,” said 
and Sir Walter 
considered the papers before him with 
an abstracted eye. At last he spoke. 

“Quite so; but look here, if the local 
feeling is as lively as that there are a 
good many points to consider. I believe 
the new Act will enable me to collar him 
now if I think it best. But is it best? A 
serious rising would do us no good in 
Parliament, and the government 
enemies in England as well as Ireland. 
It won't do if I have done what looks 
a little like sharp practice, and then only 
raised a revolution.” 

“It’s all the other way,” said the man 
called Wilson, rather quickly. “There 
won't be half so much of a revolution 
if you arrest him as there will if you 
leave him loose for three days longer. 
But, anyhow, there can’t be anything 
nowadays that the proper police can’t 
manage.” 


has 
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“Mr. Wilson is a Londoner,” said the 
Trish detective, with a smile. 

“Yes, I'm a cockney, all right,” re- 
plied Wilson, “and I think I’m all the 
better for that. 
oddly enough.” 

Sir Walter seemed slightly amused at 
the pertinacity of the third officer, and 
perhaps even more amused at the slight 
accent with which he spoke, which ren- 


Especially at this job, 


dered rather needless his boast about his 
origin. 

“Do you mean to say,” he asked, 
“that you know more about the busi- 
ness here because you have come from 
London?” 

“Sounds funny, I know, but I do 
believe it,” answered Wilson. “T believe 
But 
most of all I believe they want a fresh 
eye.” 


these affairs want fresh methods. 


The superior officers laughed, and the 
red-haired man went on with a slight 
touch of temper: 

“Well, look at the facts. See how the 
fellow got away every time, and you'll 
understand what I mean. Why was 
he able to stand in the place of the 
scarecrow, hidden by nothing but an 
old hat? village 
policeman who knew the scarecrow was 
there, was expecting it, and therefore 
took no notice of it. Now I never expect 
a scarecrow. 


Because it was a 


I've never seen one in the 
street, and I stare at one when I see it 
in the field. It’s a new thing to me and 
worth noticing. And it was just the same 
when he hid in the well. You are ready 
to find a well in a place like that; you 
look for a well, and so you don’t see it. 
I don’t look for it, and therefore I do 
look at 1.” 

“It is certainly an idea,” 
Walter, smiling, 
balcony? 


said Sir 
“but what about the 
Balconies are occasionally 
seen in London.” 

“But not rivers right under them, as 
if it was in Venice,”’ replied Wilson. 

“Tt is certainly a new idea,” repeated 
Sir Walter, with something like respect. 
He had all the love of the luxurious 
classes for new ideas. But he also had a 
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critical faculty, and was inclined to 
think, after due reflection, that it was a 
true idea as well. 

C:rowing dawn had already turned the 
window-panes from black to gray when 
Sir Walter got abruptly to his feet. The 
others rose also, taking this for a signal 
that 
But their leader stood for a moment in 
deep thought, as if conscious that he 
had come to a parting of the ways. 

Suddenly the silence was pierced by 


the arrest was to be undertaken. 


a long, wailing ery from the dark moors 
The that 
seemed more startling than the shriek 
itself, and it lasted until Nolan said, 
heavily: 

“Tis the 
marked for the grave.” 

His long, large-featured face was as 


outside. silence followed it 


banshee. Somebody is 


pale as a moon, and it was easy to re- 
member that he was the only Irishman 
in the room. 
“Well, [I know 
Wilson, cheerfully, you 
think I am of these things. I talked to 
that banshee myself an hour ago, and I 


banshee,” said 


that 


“ignorant as 


sent that banshee up to the tower and 
told her to sing out like that if she could 
get a glimpse of our friend writing his 
proclamation.” 

“Do 


Roy ce?” 


girl Bridget 


drawing his 


you mean that 
asked Morton, 
frosty brows together. “Has she turned 
king’s evidence to that extent?” 
“wes, “TI know 


very little of these local things, you tell 


answered W ilse nh. 


me, but IT reckon an angry woman is 
much the same in all countries.” 
Nolan, however, seemed still moody 
It’s an ugly 
and an ugly altogether,” he 
“If it’s really the end of Prince 
Michael it may well be the end of other 
When the spirit is on 
him he would escape by a ladder of dead 
sea if it 


and unlike himself. “ noise 
business 


said 


things as well. 


men, and wade through that 


were made of blood.” 


“Is that the real reason of your pious 
alarms?” asked Wilson, witha slight sneer. 
The Irishman’s pale face blackened 
with a new 


passion. 
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“T have faced as many murderers in 
County Clare as you ever fought with in 
Clapham Junction, Mr. Cockney,” he 
said. 

* Hush, please,” said Morton, sharply. 
“Wilson, you have no kind of right to 
imply doubt of your superior’s conduct. 
I hope you will prove yourself as coura- 
geous aad trustworthy as he has always 
been.” 

The pale face of the red-haired man 
seemed a shade paler, but he was silent 
and composed, and Sir Walter went up 
to Nolan with marked courtesy, saying, 
“Shall we go outside now, and get this 
business done?” 
had lifted, leaving a 
white between a 


Dawn wide 


chasm of great gray 
cloud and the great gray moorland, be- 
youd the outlined 
against the daybreak and the sea. 
Something in its plain and primitive 
shape vaguely suggested the dawn in the 
first days of the earth, in some prehis- 
the colors were 


which tower was 


toric time when even 
hardly created, when there was only 
blank daylight between cloud and clay. 
These dead hues were relieved only by 
-the spark of the candle 


alight in the window of the lonely tower, 


one spot of gold 


and burning on into the broadening day- 
light. As the group of detectives, fol- 
lowed by a cordon of policemen, spread 
out into a crescent to cut off all escape, 
the light in the tower flashed as if it were 
moved for a moment, and then went out. 
They knew the man inside had realized 
the davlight and blown out his candle. 
“There are other 
there?” asked Morton, “‘and a door, of 
round the 
Only a round tower has no corners.” 


windows, aren't 


course, somewhere corner? 

“Another example of my small sug- 
gestion,” Wilson, quietly. 
“That queer tower was the first thing I 
and | 
can tell you a little more about it—or, at 
There are 


observed 
saw when I came to these parts: 


any rate, the outside of it. 
four windows altogether, one a little wav 
from this one, but just out of sight. 
Those are both on the ground floor, and 
so is the third on the other side, making 
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a sort of triangle. But the fourth is just 
above the third, and I suppose it looks 
on an upper floor.” 

“It’s only a sort of loft, reached by a 
ladder,” said Nolan. “I’ve played in the 
place when I was a child. It’s no more 
than an empty shell.”” And his sad face 
grew sadder, thinking perhaps of the 
tragedy of his country and the part that 
he played in it. 

“The man must have got a table and 
chair, at any rate,”’ said Wilson, “but 
no doubt he could have got those from 
If I might make a sug- 
gestion, sir, I think we ought to ap- 
proach all the five entrances at once, so 
to speak. One of us should go to the 
door and one to each window; Macbride 
here has a ladder for the upper window.” 

Mr. Horne Fisher, the languid secre- 
tary, turned to his distinguished relative 
and spoke for the first time. 

“Tam rather a convert to the cockney 
school of psychology,” he 
almost inaudible voice. 

The others seemed to feel the same 
influence in different ways, for the group 
began to break up in the manner indi- 
cated. Morton moved toward the win- 
dow immediately in front of them, where 
the hidden outlaw had just snuffed the 
candle; Nolan, a little farther westward 
to the next window; while Wilson, fol- 
lowed by Macbride with the ladder, went 
round to the two windows at the back. 
Sir Walter Carey himself, followed by 
his secretary, began to walk round tow- 
ard the only door, to demand admittance 
in a more regular fashion. 


some cottage. 


said in an 


“He will be armed, of course,” re- 
marked Sir Walter, casually. 

“By all Horne 
Fisher, “She can do more with a candle- 
stick than most men with a pistol. But 
he is pretty sure to have the pistol, too.” 

Even as he spoke the question was 
answered with a tongue of thunder. 
Morton had just placed himself in front 
of the nearest window, his broad shoul- 
For an in- 
stant it was lit from within as with red 
fire, followed by a thundering throng of 


accounts,” replied 


ders blocking the aperture. 
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echoes. The square shoulders seemed to 
alter in shape, and the sturdy figure col- 
lapsed among the tall, rank grasses at 
the foot of the tower. A puff of smoke 
floated from the window like a little 
cloud. The two men behind rushed to 
the spot and raised him, but he was dead. 

Sir Walter straightened himself and 
called out something that was lost in 
another noise of firing; it was possible 
that the police were already avenging 
their comrade from the other 
Fisher had already raced round to the 
next window, and a new cry of astonish- 
ment from him brought his patron to 
the same spot. Nolan, the Irish police- 
man, had also fallen, sprawling all his 
great length in the grass, and it was red 
with his blood. He was still alive when 
they reached him, but there was death 
on his face, and he was only able to make 
a final gesture telling them that all was 
over; and, with a broken word and a 
effort, motioning them on to 
where his other comrades were besieging 
the back of the tower. Stunned by these 
rapid and repeated shocks, the two men 
could only vaguely obey the gesture, 
and, finding their way to the other win- 
dows at 


side. 


heroic 


the back, they discovered a 
scene equally startling, if less final and 
The other two officers were not 
dead or mortally wounded, but Mac- 
bride lay with a broken leg and his lad- 
der on top of him, evidently thrown 
down from the top window of the tower; 
while Wilson lay on his face, quite still 
as if stunned, with his red head among 
the gray and silver of the sea-holly. In 
him, however, the impotence was but 
momentary, for he began to move and 


tragic. 


rise as the others came round the tower. 

“My God! it’s like an explosion!” 
cried Sir Walter; and indeed it was the 
only word for this unearthly energy, by 
which one man had been able to deal 
death or destruction on three sides of 
the same small triangle at the same 
instant. 

Wilson had already scrambled to his 
feet and with splendid energy flew again 
at the window, revolver in hand. He 
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fired twice into the opening and then 
disappeared in his own smoke; but the 
thud of his feet and the shock of a falling 
chair told them that the intrepid Lon- 
doner had managed at last to leap into 
the Then followed a 
silence; and Sir Walter, walking to the 
window through the thinning 
looked into the hollow shell of the an- 
xcept for Wilson, staring 


room. curious 


smoke, 


cient tower. 
around him, there was nobody there. 
The inside of the tower was a single 
empty room, with nothing but a plain 
wooden chair and a table on which were 
ink and paper, and the candle- 
stick. Half-way up the high wall there 
was a rude timber platform under the 


pens, 


upper window, a small loft which was 
more like a large shelf. It was reached 
only by a ladder, and it seemed to be as 
bare as the Wilson com- 
pleted his survey of the place and then 
went and stared at the things on the 
table. Then he silently pointed with his 
lean forefinger at the open page of the 
large The writer had sud- 
denly stopped writing, even in the mid- 


bare walls. 


note-book. 


dle of a word. 

*] said it was like an explosion,” said 
Sir Walter Carey at last. “And really 
the man himself seems to have suddenly 
exploded. But he has blown himself up 
somehow without 
He’s burst more like 
bomb.” 

“He has touched more valuable things 
than the tower,” said Wilson, gloomily,. 

There was a long silence, and then 
Sir Walter said, seriously: ‘‘ Well, Mr. 
Wilson, Tam not a detective, and these 
unhappy happenings have left you in 


touching the tower. 
a bubble than a 


charge of that branch of the business. 
We all lament the cause of this, but I 
should like to say that I myself have 
the strongest confidence in your capac- 


What do 


itv for carrying on the work. 


you think we should do next?” 

Wilson seemed to rouse himself from 
his depression and acknowledged the 
speaker’s words with a warmer civility 
than he had hitherto shown to anybody, 
He called in a few of the police to assist 
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in routing out the interior, leaving the 
rest to spread themselves in a search- 
party outside. 

“T think,” he said, “the first thing is 
to make quite sure about the inside of 
this place, as it was hardly physically 
possible for him to have got outside. I 
suppose poor Nolan would have brought 
in his banshee and said it was super- 
naturally possible. But T’ve got no 
use for disembodied spirits when I’m 
dealing with facts. And the facts before 
me are an empty tower with a ladder, a 
chair, and a table.” 

“The spiritualists,” said Sir Walter, 
with a smile, ““would say that spirits 
could find a great deal of use for a 
table.” 

“T dare say they could if the spirits 
were on the table—in a bottle,” replied 
Wilson, with a curl of his pale lip. “* The 
people round here, when they're all sod- 
den up with Irish whisky, may believe 
in such things. I think they want a little 
education in this country.” 

Horne Fisher's heavy eyelids fluttered 
in a faint attempt to rise, as if he were 
tempted to a lazy protest against the 
contemptuous tone of the investigator. 

“The Irish believe far too much in 
spirits to believe in spiritualism,” he 
murmured, “They know too much 
about ‘em. If you want a simple and 
childlike faith in any spirit that comes 
along you can get it in your favorite 
London.” 

“T don’t want to get it anywhere,” 
said Wilson, shortly. “Tsay I'm dealing 
with much simpler things than your 
simple faith, with a table and a chair 
and a ladder. Now what I want to say 
about them at the start is this. They are 
all three made roughly enough of plain 
wood. But the table and the chair are 
fairly new and comparatively clean. The 
ladder is covered with dust and there is 
a cobweb under the top rung of it. That 
means that he borrowed the first two 
quite recently from some cottage, as we 
supposed, but the ladder has been a long 
time in this rotten old dust-bin. Prob- 
ably it was part of the original furniture, 
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an heirloom in this magnificent palace 
of the Irish kings.” 

Again Fisher looked at him under his 
eyelids, but seemed too sleepy to speak, 
and Wilson went on with his argument. 

“Now it’s quite clear that something 
very odd has just happened in this place. 
The chances are ten to one, it seems to 
me, that it had something specially to 
do with this place. 
here because he could do it only here; 
it doesn’t seem very inviting otherwise. 
But the man knew it of old; they say it 
belonged to his family, so that alto- 
gether, I think, everything points to 
something in the the 
tower itself.” 


Probably he came 


construction of 


“Your reasoning seems to me excel- 
lent,”’ said Sir Walter, who was listening 
attentively. “But what could it be?” 

“You see now what I mean about the 
ladder,” went on the detective; “it’s the 
only old piece of furniture here and the 
first thing that caught that cockney eye 
of mine. But there is something else. 
That loft up there is a sort of lumber- 
room without any lumber. So far as I 
can see, it’s as empty as everything else; 
and, as things are, I don’t see the use of 
the ladder leading to it. It 
me, as I can’t find anything unusual 
down here, that it might pay us to look 
up there.” 

He got briskly off the table on which 
he was sitting (for the only chair was 
allotted to Sir Walter) and ran rapidly 
up the ladder to the platform above. He 
was soon followed by the others, Mr. 


seems to 


Fisher going last, however, with an ap- 
pearance of considerable nonchalance. 
At this stage, however, they were des- 
tined to disappointment; Wilson nosed 
in every corner like a terrier and exam- 
ined the roof almost in the posture of a 
fly, but half an hour afterward they had 
to confess that they were still without a 
clue. Sir Walter’s private secretary 
seemed more and more threatened with 
inappropriate slumber, and, having been 
the last to climb up the ladder, seemed 
now to lack the energy even to climb 


down again. 


VANISHING 





PRINCE 





“Come along, Fisher,” called out Sir 
Walter from below, when the others had 
regained the floor. ‘We must consider 
whether we'll pull the whole place to 
pieces to see what it’s made of.” 

“I’m coming in a minute,” said the 
voice from the ledge above their heads, 
a voice somewhat suggestive of an ar- 
ticulate vawn. 

“What are you waiting for?” asked 
Sir Walter, impatiently. 
anything there?” 
Well, yes, 


voice, vaguely. 


“Can you see 


in a way,” replied the 
“In fact, I see it quite 
plain now.” 

“What is it?’ asked Wilson, sharply, 
from the table on which he sat kicking 
his heels restlessly. 

“Well, it’s a man,” said Horne Fisher. 

Wilson bounded off the table as if he 
had been kicked off it. ‘“*What do you 
mean?” he cried. “How can you pos- 
sibly see a man?” 

“T can see him through the window,” 
replied the secretary, mildly. “I see 
him coming across the moor. He’s mak- 
ing a bee-line across the open country 
toward this tower. He evidently means 
to pay us a visit. And, considering who 
it seems to be, perhaps it would be more 
polite if we were all at the door to receive 
him.”’ And in a leisurely manner the 
secretary came down the ladder. 

“Who it seems to be!” repeated Sir 
Walter in astonishment. 

“Well, I think it’s the man you call 
Prince Michael,” observed Mr. Fisher, 
airily. “In fact, I'm sure it is. I’ve seen 
the police portraits of him.” 

There was a dead 
Walter’s usually steady brain seemed to 
go round like a windmill. 

“But, hang it all!” he 


“ 
even 


silence, and Sir 


said at last, 
supposing his own explosion 
could have thrown him half a mile away, 
without passing through any of the win- 
dows, and left him alive enough for a 
country walk—even then, why the devil 
should he walk in this direction? The 
murderer does not generally revisit the 
scene of his crime so rapidly as all that.” 

“He doesn’t know yet that it is the 
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scene of his crime,” answered ITforne 
Fisher. 

“What on earth do you mean? You 
credit him with rather singular absence 
of mind.” 

“Well, the truth is, it isn’t the scene 
of his crime,” said Fisher, and went and 
looked out of the window. 

here Was another silence, and then 
Sir Walter said, que tly : “What sort of 
notion have you really got in vour head, 
Fisher? 
theory about how 


Have vou developed a new 
this fellow escaped 
out of the ring round him?” 

“He never escaped at all,” answered 
the man at the window, without turning 
round. 
ring 
ring. 
least not when we were surrounding it.” 

He turned and leaned 
the window, but, in spite of his usual 


because he Was never 


He was not in this tower at all, at 
back against 


listless manner, they almost fancied that 
the face in shadow was a little pale. 

*T began to guess something of the 
sort when we were some way from the 
tower,” he said. “Did you notice that 
sort of flash or flicker the candle gave 
before if was extinguished? T was almost 
certain it was only the last leap the flame 
And 
then Leameintothisroomand [saw that.” 

He pointed at the table and Sir Walter 
caught his breath with a sort of curse at 
For the candle in the 


giv es when a candle burns itself out. 


his own blindness. 
candlestick had obviously burned itself 
away to nothing and left him, mentally, 
at least, 

“Then there is a sort of mathematical 


very completely in the dark. 


question,” went on Fisher, leaning back 
in his limp way and looking up at the 
bare walls, as if tracing imaginary dia- 
grams there. “It’s not so easy for a man 
in the third angle to face the other two 
at the same moment, especially if they 
are at the base of an isosceles. [I am 
sorry if it sounds like a lecture on geom- 
etry, but—” 

“T’m afraid we have no time for it,” 
said Wilson, coldly. “If this man is 
really coming back, I must give my 


orders at once.” 


“He never escaped out of the 
inside the 
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“T think T'll go on with it, though,” 
observed Fisher, staring at the roof with 
insolent serenity. 

“T must ask you, Mr. Fisher, to let 
my inquiry on my own 
said Wilson, firmly. “I am the 
officer in charge now.” 

* Yes,” remarked Horne Fisher, softly, 
but with an accent that ssmehow chilled 
the hearer. “Yes. But why?” 

Sir Walter was staring, for he had 
never seen his rather lackadaisical young 
friend look like that before. Fisher was 
looking at Wilson with lifted lids, and 
the eves under them seemed to have shed 
or shifted a film, as do the eyes of an 


mie conduct 


lines,” 


eacle. 

“Why are you the officer in charge 
now?” he asked. ** Why can you conduct 
the inquiry on your own lines now? How 
did it come about, I wonder, that the 
here to interfere 
with anything vou do?” 

Nobody spoke, and nobody can say 
how soon any one would have collected 


elder officers are not 


his wits to speak when a noise came from 
without. It was the heavy and hollow 
sound of a blow upon the door of the 
tower, and to their shaken spirits it 
sounded strangely like the hammer of 
doom. 

‘The wooden door of the tower moved 
on its rusty hinges under the hand that 
struck it and Prince Michael came into 
the room. Nobody had the smallest 
doubt his identity. His light 
clothes, though frayed with his advent- 
ures, were of fine and almost foppish 
cut, and he wore a pointed beard, or 
imperial, perhaps as a further reminis- 
cence of Louis Napoleon; but he was a 
much taller and more graceful man than 
his prototype. Before any one could 
speak he had silenced every one for an 
instant with a slight but splendid gest- 
ure of hospitality. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “this is a poor 
place now, but you are heartily wel- 


about 


come.” 

Wilson was the first to recover, and he 
took a stride toward the new-comer. 

* Michael O'Neill, I arrest you in the 
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king’s name for the murder of Francis 
Morton and James Nolan. It is TAS duty 
to warn you 7 

*“No, no, 


suddenly 


Mr. Wilson,” 
“You shall not 
third murder.” 

Sir Walter Carey rose from his chair, 


isl eF, 


commit a 


which fell over with a crash behind him 
"What all this 


out in 


does mean?” he called 
an authoritative manner. 

Fisher, “that 
man, Hooker Wilson, as soon as he had 
that killed 
his two comrades who had put their 
heads in 


across thre empty room. 


“Tt means.” said this 


put his head in at window, 
firing 
That is what it 


And if vou want to know, 


at the other windows, hy 
Heals count 
how many times he ds supposed to have 
fired and then count the charges left in 
his revolver.” 

Wilson, 


lable. abruptly put 


who was still sitting on the 
a hand out 
But the 
next movement was the most unexpected 
all, for the 


Weapon threat lan beside him. 


ol prince standing in the 
loorw passed suddenly from the dig 
nity of a statue to the swiftness of an 


crobat and rent the revolver out of 


the detective’s hand 


You dog!” he cried. “So you are the 
tvpe of English truth, as Tam of Irish 
tragedy-——vou who come to kill me, wad 


ing through the blood of vour brethren 
If they had fallen in a feud on the hill 
side, 1f would be called murder, and vet 
But I, 


who am innocent, IT was to be slain with 


your sin mig ht be forgiven vou 
c renmons There would he long Spee hie Ss 
and patient judges listening to my vain 


{ 


plea Or; down ni 
Yes, that 
But killing 


Is one shot 


Innocence, noting 
despair and disregarding it. 
is What IT call assassination 


mas he no murder; there 
left in this little gun, and IT know where 
it should go.” 
Wilson turned quickly on the table, 
turned he twisted in 
agony, for Michael shot him through the 
body sat, so that he tumbled 
off the table like lumber. 
The police rushed to lft 
Walter stood speechless 
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and even as he 


W here he 


him; Sir 


and then, with 


VANISHING 


for the 


PRINCE 829 


tragedy hi d 
n the rmeht, and t voursell 
in the wr * 
Phe prince s | rble for 
i space: t thre ( his eves 
a heht not unlike t despait ae 
langhed sudden! d ( ol 
pistol on the groune 
| my Indeed in the rm he said, 

L have committed t} rary 
justly brin CUPSE lonv chil 
dret 

Hon hisher did m entirely 
sutistied th this ve repent 
rice he | yt eve ! and 
only said, in a lo O1CE *What erime 


ss) haave helped | l i] | lil Tice a Te 
plied Prince 
your kin *s ofhicers | } ‘ alone the 


work of his han 


deserve to be hanged 


And he turned to thr police with oa 
esture that did not so 1 ender 
to them, } t rathet! ( hand Cl to 
arrest him 


XUrl 
ous, restaurant me Pieeadill He had 
to dinner some time atter 
the affair he called “The Face in’ the 
Target.” and the cor rsation had natu- 


d on that mivstery and after- 


ol | ish 


was led to studs 


rally turne 
ward on earlier TNCTHOrICs r’s life 
and the 
such problems iis those ol 


Michael Lorne Kisher 


older; fis thin hair had faded to frontal 
| 


Will in whi hh 
Prince 
as hiteen vears 
baldness, and his a) thin hands 
dropped les ith affectation and 
with fatigu And he told the 
the Irish adventure of his vouth, 


it recorded thie first oe 


more 


story ol 


! 
Hecalise 


SION On whi hi 


he had ever come in contact with erime, 
red ho darkly and how ter 
ribly crime can be entan led with law. 


* Hooker Wilson Wils the first 


oy! disco ( 


crim 





*\ 


> wl 
or \ 


if 


done it. 


ruil hen he 
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ind perhaps 
both as 
His white 
eal of him, 
old and 
could con 
He swal- 
his superiors in that 
houvh he botled with 
suddenly saw 

rk a inst the dawn and 
could not 
enve, but 
two obstacles to 


rot ane 


1 
sme Who are ¢ 
‘ inal hie 
j bhi 


Phot GEERT OPC TOOn 


h proof 


ird PW) canny 


whe had a 


ought he 
mrade, 
ily denounen his om 


re) throw 


ur- 


lord th 


" | 
nhl see cle iy W ‘ 


he 


ve. Al ‘a hie did wit SCOpe 


hoods Phere wis something 
hy t failed where such 
heeause the fresh 

ee the unseen. It is true 
ind the searecrow, but 

lift and the soul: and he 


His 


take about what a man 


el would do when he heard a 


Vi 


11 


Il 


vould | 
t lady's ¢ 


All Michaels ve 


him rush out 


van 
race at 
ve walked into Dublin 


~~) 


( al! it his pose 


love, 


will, but he would have 


What happened when he met 
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her is another story, and one we may 


never know, but from tales Pve heard 
sHhice have been reconciled, 
but there 
something, for all that, in his notion that 
thre the 
main on the spot mas know too much to 
Ile 


He was right about me.” 


asked Harold March, 


they must 


Wilson was wrong there: Was 


new-comer sees most, and that 


know anything. was might about 
things. 

“About vou?” 
in some wonder. 

“Tam the 
to know anything, or, at any rate, to do 
sid Horne isher. ae: don't 
mean espectally about Ireland. T mean 
about England. 
voverned, and perhaps the 
he You 
asked me just now what became of the 


Well, \\ ilson 


recovered and we managed to persuade 


SOTTLE 


man who knows too much 
anything,” 


Imean about the whole 


Wavy we are 


only Way we can eoverned. 


SUT ivors of that tragedy. 


him to retire. But we had to pension 
that damnable murderer more maguifi- 
cently than any hero who ever fought for 


England. I to Michael 


from the worst, but we had to send that 


managed save 
perfectly Innocent man to penal servi- 
tude for a crime we know he never com- 
mitted, and it was only afterward that 
we could connive in a sneakish way at 
his And Sir Walter Carey 
Prime Minister of this country, which he 


escape. Is 
would probably never have been if the 
truth had been told of such a horrible 
It 
done for us altogether in Treland; 
have done for him. 


scandal ino lis department. might 
hay = 
it would certainly 


And he 


alway s smothe red me with kindne ss ] 


is my father’s old friend, and has 


am too tangled up with the whole thing, 
vou see, and [was certainly never born 
it right You look distressed, 
not to say shocked, and P'm not at all 
offended at it. Let us change the subject 
by all means, if vou like. What do you 
think of this Burgundy? It’s rather a dis 


” 


to set 


covery of mine, like the restaurant itself, 

And he proceeded to talk learnedly 
and juxuriantly on all the wines of the 
some 


On which 


moralists would consider that he knew 


world: subject, also, 


too much. 














AMERICA GOES 
IV—THE GRI 
BY EDWARD 


i igs ereat new railroad station at 
Kansas City is not merely situated 
in almost the 
United States, 
steel spokes stretch north, south, east, 
The New York Mail of the Wa 
bash rests cheek by jowl with the Golden 
State Limited, the wheels of which wall 
cease turning until they 
it it Los Angeles 
Diego, while Oona hear 1 trac k one sees 
the Rock Island Express, bound north to 


veograplie al center of the 


but is a hub from which 


west 


not have 


broug Into or San 


St. Paul, Minneapolis, and even Winn 
peg, standing alongside Santa Fé and 
Union Pacific flvers headed straight 
toward) Dallas, Galveston, Memphis, 
New Orleans, El Paso, San Francisco, 
Chicago In no other one station in 
America nav one see al the same time 
such a number and variety of express 
trains Our great terminals of the East 


the Grand 
Central and the Pennsylvania in New 
York, Broad Street Station in Philadel- 


phia will handlelmore trains in the course 


South Station in Boston, 


of the average business day, but the major 


portion of them will be in suburban or 


commuter service Yet each of these 
Kastern stations serves but one, or, at 
the most, two railroads. The Kansas 
City Union Station serves not only 


twelve separate and important systems, 
but, as each of these will average two or 


three distinct radiating lines, some twen- 


ty-seven or twenty-eight quite inde- 
pendent routes. ‘This means avast 
through passenger traffie—itself ap- 


parently quite justifying the $6,000,000 
expenditure the 
which was finished but half a dozen vears 
ago, as well as the additional $44,000,000 


spent on its approaches. 


on st ition building 


BACK TO WORK 


17 SOUTHWEST 


HUNGERFORD 


In ho other Station in America 
one see such a variety ol travel-bound 


folk. They 


than the trains 


may 


are vastly more interesting 
The great station, fike 
in the United 
to last at least half a 
which, translated, means that 
well within a decade of its completion it 
i almost to the 
Its great halls are 
nightly filled with a vast motley of hu 
\t the 
Vvear when trafhie mounts to his hest le . | 
the ol 


benches in the waiting-rooms and camp 


most ol its CoTnpeers 
States, was built 
century, 
frequently crowded 


Is 
port of suffocation. 


man bemes certain seasons of 


these overflow long brigades 


with seeming hopelessness upon its mar 


ble-tessellated floor. At all times thes 


flow through the spacious apartments 
They eddy up agatnst the bronze 
fronted ticket) wickets, form — little 
streams and rivulets to and from the 


baggage and parcel rooms and lunch 


rooms and restaurants, and find a lively 


satisfaction in studving at the news 
stalls and the souvenir-stands These 
last are tremendously fascinating \t 
no other railroad station in the United 


States have [seen news-stalls to be com 
pared even with those at the Kansas 
City hub 


after the fashion of department stores in 


their merchandise displayed 


a way fairly to compel purchase. 
In this center of ceaseless activ ity one 
but 


American 


constant, 
life: 
tourists 
scurrying by Limited from New York or 
Chicago to the California coast; 
seekers, poor, patient, huddled folk who 


ever changing, 
ot 
Canadians from the far north; 


SeCES 


an 


CTOSS section 


our 


home 


seem dazed and affrighted by the turmoil 


around about them, men, women, and 


children, too, bound to be future first 
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prosperous communi 
( (yi) | thr Pint enall or New 
Mexico or Arizon oldiers, negroes, 
Indians, become not merely prosperous, 
{ enue! bt hyn th the oil 
booms of the t fe vears:; Mexicans 
Kansas Cit folk who seem forever 
do} and attracted to, their 
ht df One does 
1 Ih ( neross the 
to west and back again, 
it} nd seemingly to all 
t een nd found no 
‘ noall the land which ts 
eve omparable th this i entertain 
It never grows stale Its Variety 

«it ! t ‘ 
= | is the traditional gatewas 
7 | ‘ In tl lan) s when the 
| the trafl f this great new 
land moved on its rivers——the Mbussis 


Red, and the 


macy Was Ungiues 
troned her rule Vis absolute lo her 
by eCVET-CrOW dE le ce came hun 
dred if steamboats, slow-moving and 
1 the e tethered side by 
( stot | dl like hie SCs 
( nt | rhe I th nk 

Wi ( hall t if 
Po-dav St 1 is no longer the 
eme mistre f the Southwest and 
destinies She still is a most por 
tant distributu pomnt into at, and an 
industrial eat whose vigor and whose 
enter] ( ever to be underrated, but 
he | | e her distinction as the 
itewayv city to an empire of ine redible 
wernlt] th that upstart town at the 
border of Mbissourt. Kansas 
( bylit bre irrepressible, grow 
O-dil like ‘ itl ii his teens Phe 
rullroad wrought the transformation. 
Phe trade of the river, rich in sentiment 
tradi aned and to-day has 
ll | died Ktforts to revive it’ bave 
not as vet been particularly successful 


hes | steamboat, which Mark ‘Twain 


ed to glorify, rich in color and carving 


nd every ¢ 


° has been ( rowded off by the ugly 
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unsentimental 


and thoroughly box-ear 
\ single 
thirty to fifty 


the old-time river boats, and at twice the 


train of these can carry from 
times as much cargo as 
speed 

While at. still stood at the 
height of her power, a little woe-begon 
nestled under the bluffs at 
the big bend of the Missouri, close to the 


spot where the Kaw emptied its waters 


Louis 


settlement 


into the larger stream and where the 
new territory of Kansas had its begin 
nings. The hamlet was known as West 


port, and it was but a few miles distant 
of In 
Tndey ndenee had a fame 


from the then flourtshing village 
cle } ndence, 
of her own. She was a junction of no 
mean Importance, and until compara 
tively recent vears there still stood at 
her court-house square a laconic. sign- 
post the two outstretched arms of which 
rave direction to the roads toward which 
read, “To 


( Jregon.”” 


hey pointed. Its one arm 
Santa Fé’: its tO 


From it the long trails stretched. 


other, 


Farther up the river Westport Wis 


completely overshadowed hy two or 


three much more ambitious towns 

Lea Atchison, and St. Joc 

the last rejoteing in the possession Ob a 
the Hannibal & St 
Which had begun to plas its own part in 
the West. Onee each 
day the train pulled in from the East. 


venworth, 


railroad, Joseph, 


the remaking of 


It was met by the two links of transpor 
tation which bound it to the Far West 
Against the crude platform there were 
hacked the stage-coaches of Ben Holl 
day that would carry a man all the way 
to Sacramento, if he had but the time, 
the courage, and the persistence, while 
the 


would make 


rider, 
that 


selfsame journey of two thousand miles 


at its end there rested pons 


who, with his relay Ss, 
in ten day s—twelve at the outermost. 
That was vesterday; this is to-day. 
The Westport of vesterday has become 
the Kansas City of to-day, high set on 
its hitls above the river and a rail center 
of commanding importance. It is a 
genuine gateway, now, with its thirty- 


eight grain-elevators (with a total capac- 
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THE KANSAS CITY STATION IS A 


GREATES1 


ity of 25,000,000 bushels It already Is 
the largest primary winter wheat-market 
in’ the world. It and 
breathes it-—vet it does not pin its faith 


alone on this great staple foodstuff, for, 


lives wheat 


while it is the third largest center of the 
flour industry in the country, it is also 
the second for fruits and vegetables as 
In these 


days it has become very rich, just as the 


well as for meat in car-load lots. 


country for which it is the premier dis- 
tributing center has also become rich, 
and therefore, quite naturally, perhaps, 
it has become the fifth of all 
cities in its bank clearings. 
Rich? 


in wealth, not wealth tightly amassed 


(merican 


The Southwest is fairly rolling 


HUB FROM 


WHICH RADIATE TWELVE OF AMERI A's 


RAILROAD SYSTEMS 


by a few, but wealth well distributed. 
Perhaps vou have been reading in these 
recent months of the developments of 
the amazing oil - fields of Oklahoma 

that brown and seemingly desolate land 
It is alreads 
story now, as our get-rich-quick varns of 


and of ‘Texas. an old 
America goof Burkburnett with the 
oil-wells drilled in the back \ ards of littl 
and 
transplanted into the problems of the 
I myself met a 
Kansas City the other day 


houses, modest people suddenly 
man in 
had 
amassed a competence through — the 
Midas-like thrust of the oil-well borer. 
He had just purchased for himself not 
one, but two, private railroad cars, one 


very wealthy. 


W ho 
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and thr other tor the lise 


mW Ise 
ol tus som just atlamine his TAL POrLEN It 
uld cost either of them the equn alent 


ratlroad fares each 


or the other ol 


of twenty-five full 


time he set forth om one 


Xurious equipages, In addition to 
the costs of storme, equipping, and 


Yet 


t ¢ er tor be consice red by this made 


eratit them this was a matter 


er-night millionaire, who confessed to 

! thrat until three vears ago he never 
had ridden im Pullman car, not even 
of the moderate - priced tourist 
leeper variets Day coaches heretofore 


1 been lis lot 

It was not I stood 
in a haberdasher’s shop there in the 
to the An ill 
dressed and slouchy the 
place snd Phe 


SsHleSTaT, born ol his 


an hour later that 
itewav erty Southwest 

man entered 
silk 


ic ity 


demanded shirts 
with the sag 
owed him shirts priced at twelve 
dollars each 
“Are these 
ed the 
iby rdashe r’s 
“We have a line at 
finally adimntted 
Phe customer took three, drew out a 
sp Titty dollar bill Phe 
ht of the change 


hest 


customer. 


the vou have?” de- 


assistant choked 


fifteen dollars.” he 


salesman 


i rhiaps vou would like SOLE collars, 
vested 
with an instant 


vestion met 


} 
ver worn a collar in my life, 


intend starting in now. 


Sti i¢ «>! quickly acquired wealth do 
not parti ularly fascinate me Perhaps 
it is beenuse of the atoms. of jealousy 


hich are in the veins of so many of us, 
like to think of Kansas City, 
in terms of railroad trains, or wheat 
ilin or bank ole 


houses of real homes 


irwvs, but Itt those of 


Shie IsSia city of 
householders ()} 


S50.000 


earners and ol 


her entire population ol nearly 


folk S89 per cent. of them American 
horn 02 per cent. ol her famihes own 
their own homes, as against o9 per cent. 
in New England and 36 per cent. im the 
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North Atlantic And, while her 
Title I larger and Tri ti¢ hi Inore cosmopol 
hheor. s| 


states. 


itan nes Lows, with her great 


new motor -car madustries, was forced 


recently to organize housing corpora- 
lions so that her new-comers would not 
have to sleep in the open during the 
rivors of next winter, a thorough canvass 
throughout Kansas City developed no 


need whatsoever for such a step upon 
In fact, during the first three 


months of the present vear she granted 


her part 


more than 600 permits for houses to cost 


than 86.000) each 


less a healthy sign 
indeed 

In fact, T think that it is but fair to 
sav that itis this even development of 
the Southwest that 


has almost proved its social salwation. 


wealth throughout 
Kansas City’s workers have prospered, 


exceedingly, just as her captains of in- 
dustry have prospered exceedingly. And 
so she lias been saved the bitter misun- 
derstandings which have shaken so many 
of our industrial centers in the North and 
Kast 


ter street railway strike and the recent 


With the exception of a very bit- 


mone the switchmen of 
this last, 


not local in any sense 


unpleasantness 
; 


the steam railroads of course, 
she has had no 
since well 
hefore the coming of the war. She has 
herself with the building of 
the little homes that 
distinet a feature of her personality. 

It was the late Col. Wilham R. Nel- 
son, editor and proprietor of the Kansas 
City Star, 


strikes of any consequence 


contented 


more oft form so 


Whose wealth, whose great 


vood sense, and whose Vision were Te- 
sponsible for the beginning of these small 
Colonel 
bitterest 
and the Star 


But. because he 


houses of extreme good taste. 
Nelson had yp rsonality ; his 
admitted that, 


showe d it continually. 


Chemiles 


had Vision and vood scTiIsSe as well, he 
reached out into the outskirts of the 
growing city, a full dozen years ago, 


and purchased some fifty or sixty acres 
on the sloping edge of a deep ravine. A 
that land he 
the rest of 1t he divided into sites 


part of took for his own 


home: 


for the homes of the sort of folk whom 
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he felt that he would like to have as 
neighbors. Tle built the houses himself, 
of most attractive architectural form. 
They never have been sold: merely 
rented, and to folk who were a ceptable 
In every sense of the word. In no other 


way could the community within a com- 


munity have attained a lasting success. 


It 


Lon YG | 


is this taste for real homes, homes 
taste and 
which has quite recently 
factor life in other 
Southwest. You see 
neat houses all the Wah down across it 

Hutchinson, 
and Albuquerque; even 


Kl Paso and Doug- 


of eood architecture, 


hecome a fairly 


dominating ol por 


tions of our these 
at Topeka, af Emporia, at 
at old Santa Fé, 
in frontier cities like 


las and Tucson.  Outwardly, these 
houses give expression of an inward de 
sire for the really better things of life. 


On the April afternoon when I found my- 
self in L: 
the campus of the rapidly 
of the 
Symphony Orchestra was ther: 


about 

Uni- 
Minneapolis 
», for both 


iwrence and wandering 


eTOWINE 


versity Kansas, 
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afternoon and evening concerts. On the 
following two evenings it) plaved in 
MePherson and in Pratt, little farming 


towns which but a decade ago would open- 
km- 
It 


had succumbed completely to the over- 


ly have scorned classical music. 


poria Was having a wonderful time. 


all craze, and was inducting into office 


its new mayvor-—also the pastor of a local 
Methodist 
blue 
Yet 


deeper 


church who proudly wore 
took his oath of office. 
the 
art, 
ask 
He 


Kansas the 


jeans as he 


Mimporia’s real delight 1s 
things of life 
music. Tf vou do not believe 


William Allen White. He 


has lived long enough to see 


in 
literature, 
that, 


know Se 


transform herself into Kansas the 
erudite: 


crude 
and a spirit of real culture ae- 


companied her acquisition of learning. 


One does not often think of Kansas as 
an industrial state. The usual comment 
which T heard this her 
Governor's really ingenious plan for an 


early year on 


industrial court was that it was a bully 








KANSAS CITY'S BUSINESS CENTER HAS 








ACHIEVED A METROPOLITAN EFFECT 
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agricultural com 
Yet Crovernor Allen himself 


that fully 25 per cent 


eX riment lor an 
monwealth 
has assured me 


ol her mal 


states in the Union: 


population is to-day union 
of the greatest railroad 


10.000 union work 


She is one 


ers are emploved In the vast packing 
that City 
west of the Kaw and entirely 


Natnsas which Is 


houses of 
sittrate 
while there are 
13.000 miners in the Pittsburgh 
coal districts 

the outset bega 


vithin Kansas territory, 
Kansas 
It is these last who from 


1 to stir up trouble for 


Governor Allen’s industrial court, which, 


vou probably will reeall, was enacted 


nlo law bvoa special session of the levis 
lature during the worst) phases of the 
nation-wide soft-coal strike last Janu 


“"Sstiarte the big 
labor emplovers of the state when tt first 


seemed likely that the doughty Govern 


socialism, groaned 


or of Kansas was going to have his way 


anid would enact his pet inaugural meas 


tire But the laborers the Tine labor 


‘ in particular shreked to high 
heaven. “Tt is servitude; Russia could 
not be worse!” was the burden of their 
pl nt 

Governor Allen smiled. He realized 
the great mental strain under which 
many men labor when brought face to 
Pine with hard and radical { hanve. The 
legislators sat in session but three days. 


Phes were determined to solve their 
The industrial court 
Allen signed it. 
~The Governor isa skunk,” Alexander 
ML. Howat is 


LTVidrie diately thereafter. 


problem promptly. 


bill went through 


reported to have said 
With such a remark Howat commands 


our immediate attention. THe is a resi 
dent of Kansas, although I rather imag- 
ine that 
change him with any other state in the 
Union, ata 


but with the definite understanding that 


Kansas would be glad to ex 


very low rate of exchange, 


the arrangement would be both perma- 


nent and. final In his official person, 
Howat is the head of the Kansas Miners’ 
Union. He is a very busy executive. In 


the past three years alone he has in- 
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augurated more than 400 strikes which 
have netted his followers an increase of 
eX thy S778.94 in wages. Their losses 
In wages, however, for the time that thes 
have been out have exceeded $2,000,000. 
like those of 
other sections of the land, both bitumi- 
nous and anthracite, are tremendously 


Herbert 


mated that the average coal-miner in the 


For the mines of Kansas, 


overmanned., Hoover has esti 
United States is employed not to exceed 
two hundred days out of each vear. In 
dull seasons, generally the summer sea- 
son, the operators are quite content to 
have them idle. W hv mine coal and sell 
it at the bottom of the market? That is 
the these 
operators advance. To support it they 
lav off miners in the long, dull months of 
summer, which means, in turn, that the 


Ingenuous argument which 


miners must be emploved in the busy 
one of fall, winter, and spring at exces 
sive wages In order that their earnings 


in these nine 


months may carry them 


through thre rest ot the vear. To necu 


the dull 


and at the same time equaliz- 


mulate great coal reserves in 
months 
ing the wages of their workers— has ap- 
parently been quite outside the ken of 
these Western 


They have preferred the short-sighted 
system, while coal strikes and railroad 


bituminous operators. 


strikes have been bringing 
the edge of fuel and 
labor shortage was increasing all the way 


the country 
close to famine, 
across the land. 

I do not think that Kansas will feel 
the impending danger of fuel famine 
very She has learned her 


Never again will her university 


SOOT again. 
lesson 
box s and her business nen be compelled 
to don blue jeans for the necessity of 
going down into her mine-workings, as 
they were compelled to do last winter. 
In the space of three months her miners 
have turned out more coal than in the 
Her industrial-court bill 
has proved itself a different sort of meas 
the railroad bill of 
four vears ago, and in despite of Howat. 

We have nearly drifted 


preceding five. 


ure from Adamson 


away from 


Howat, yet we are not through with him. 
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BEAUTY AND DIGNITY MARK EL 


Neither is the { powerful state of Kan 
He started 
ately upon the passage of the industrial- 
Allen signed 
On 


real trouble) immedi- 


court Governor 


the 


measure. 


enacting statute on Saturday. 


the following Monday four hundred min- 
ers in the Pittsburgh district struck 
again. They called it a protest strike; 
the state of Kansas called it something 
considerably worse than that. It moved 


night it had 
tht of the ring-leaders 
into court. Through 
talked pretty 
tone, but 
They 
fresh tack. 
after j ill. 
blue 


and moved quickly, Before 
haled se 
of the a 
its Attorney-General it 
to these, in a friendly 
filled with determination. 
ht, 
Theirs was not a protest strike, 
It was 


ven or e ig 
rrotest” 


frankly 
In one 
took a 


saw a new lig 


It was not even a strike. 
Mond: iy.” 
* Forget it,’ 
the Attorney-General, 
home. 
A few days later they were again in the 
VoL. CXLI N -43 


* said the common-sense of 
and the men went 


543 
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AND BUILDINGS 


PASO S STREETS 


Industrial Court, seven hundred of them: 
but this time in a role, that of 
plaintiff. i rhaps this Attorney General 
fellow knew what he about. 


new 


was talking 


Perhaps the new law Was, as he sald, il 


sort of two edged sword white h would cul 


the bosses and cut hard it they did not 
play fair. They began filing complaints. 
The Attorney-General swung into action 

in their behall Then Howat heard 
what was in the wind. He was outraged. 
\s president of the Kansas Miners’ 


Union it was not only his privilege, but 


his exclusive function, to be the clearing 


house for all the complaints of the 
miners, 

He, too, acted, and acted quickly. He 
called a meeting of the district federa 


tion and hastily put through a resolu- 
tion stating that any miner ap- 
pealed to the Industrial Court would be 
and any union that supported 
85,000. The money 
funds of 


who 


fined S50. 
them in such heresy, 


would either be taken from the 
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the individual unions or, in the case of 


the workers, from their wages, in ac 
cordance with a long-established prec 
tice with the operators 

Onee again the state mterfered It 
said that it would never again permit 
*check-offs”” of that sort against the 
miners’ wages And it) began-—under 
its most primal rights an inquisition 


Pittsburgh situation. All 
thre miners co-operated, with the excep 
tion of Tlowat 
They sulked 


into the entire 


and his immediate staff. 


And Howat began calling 


the Governor abusive names Soon 
ifter he is placed under arrest- -not for 
calling names but for resisting the 
tate’s right of inquisition. Tle was put 
In jatbat near-by Girard. Seven or eight 


hundred miners followed him over there 
nnd called up to his cell The 
fellow, and Howat 
Spoke Phe next its the Governor re 
moved the sheriff When the Pitts 
burgh miners heard of this they started 


Spee hh 


itl obli 1ris 


upon another excursion to Girard 
ome five or six hundred of them this 
Lirnve 

Phe time was ripe Tor riot But there 
Wi o riot Lhe deputy sheriff? who 
( me outs i that Howat Wits no longer 
mn tt yal I} thes were unwilling to 
take | word for it they could) search 
th 1 ( For a moment it looked as af 
there would be real trouble. tut the 
next moment some one laughed The 


laueh spre 


no riot 


The re 


Ilumor and rioting do 


ad through the crowd 
not vo together. The miners felt cheap, 
and frankly said so as they found their 
witVs home 

As these 
Howat 


main there unless Kansas finds some way 


paragraphs are written 


is still in jail and is likely to re 


of deporting him, which is far easier said 
{| awn done \t a this 


rticle we shall come in another wav to 


later stage in 


this po rplexing question ol ar portations, 
For the moment consider that the Indus 
trial Court of had its first 
test by fire and shown itself, if not im 


Kansas has 
pres nable, at least a veritable fortress of 


strength. If Governor Allen were not so 
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inherently modest he might regard this 
one measure as 


\lreads 


teen thousand letters commending the 


a personal triumph. 
he has received more than fit- 


measure, While as conservative a local 
organization and one possessing as inti- 
mate a knowledge of the real situation as 
the 
has passed a formal indorsement of it, 


Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce 


and other states, both near by and dis- 
tant, have prepared similar legislation in 
their own interests. 

Nor does Kansas labor itself hesitate 
to-day The 
miners themselves are rapidly coming 


to indorse the new plan. 


around to favor it. They are beginning 
to see the futility of losing $2,000,000 in 
wages in order to gain less than S800. 
In the first vear of their present organi 
zation they are reputed to have paid 
Howat, their chief, more than $157,000 
in fees and in wages. 

and 
And the min- 
out one cent for her in- 
\lready she 


has begun to show them what she can do. 


Surely the state of Kansas can 
do more than this. 
ers will not be 


will 
terest and her protection, 


For many vears the cost of their powder 
has Seen deducted from their wage pay- 
ments. It blind bargain. 
Powder costs fluctuate and = the 


what his 


has been al 
miner 
has had no way of knowing 
until he 
Protests 


method of doing business have hitherto 


him received his 


cost pay- 
envelope. against this archaic 


heen in vain. The state has already 
made an adjustment of it. 


Neither are the 


he fined for any sort of alleged impro- 


miners of Kansas to 


priety in the future, without having full 
fair the This 
applies with equal force both to their 
The 


employers have already been required 


and hearing in matter. 


employers and their union chiefs. 


to show the causes of fining, and Howat’s 
organization has been informed that it 
can no longer make a practice of fining 
a miner twenty-five dollars for an over- 
production of coal. 


“Ours is the court of the penniless 
man,” Governor Allen told me the other 
“Tt is its particular function to 


day. 
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help the oppressed who Is nol possessed 
To him the state will 
furnish without cost lawyers, engineers, 
all the expert talent that is 
necessary for him to fight his case, and if 
he be not 
our new court he may carry his case up 
hest 
Supreme Court, while the cost of his 


of fighting-means 
surveyors, 
sutishied with the decision of 
jurisdiction, the Kansas 


to our his 


lawyer, his transcripts, and all the other 


material Necessary to the Prosee ution of 


his case will be paid by the common 
wealth.” 

Tam by no means sure that this 
radical innovation which LL found = in 


Kansas Is an absolute panacea lor our 


industrial ills. These seem so many, so 
varied, In many cases so very, very acute, 
that 
any group of men, no matter how ex 
perienced or talented it may be 


one wonders if any one man—or 

can be 
capable of producing an absolute rem- 
Yet of one thing I feel fairly as- 
\llen’s method is in 
finitely better than the one that [ found 


at the other edge of the Southwest, down 


edy. 


sured Crovernor 








BACK 
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in Arizona the Mexican 
That was the method of deportation, of 
law hy force rather than of low by right. 
And to that method we shall have come 
in a moment Kirst consider, however, 
the setting for the bitter labor drama 


down upon our Southwestern frontier. 


by border. 


Northern Mexico might be called the 
back vard of our Southwest, just as St. 


Louis and Kansas City are its front 


doors and Memphis and New Orleans 


its side ones Perhaps that is hardly 
definite enough. It might be fairer to 
Say that poor Mexico, the vexed and 


torn states of Chihuahua and Sonora in 
particular, are the bad lands bevond the 
back vard. \t present these last are in 
Factions and 
back forth 
over the faces of the northern proy INnces. 
When T went into Ciudad Juarez 
kl 
the other day ft found it only a little bit 


hore battered and War-Wworn than when 


a fearful state of torment. 


contra-factions sweep and 


just 


across the Rio Grande from Paso 


I last had seen it, six years before. 


‘True, 








GREAT SMELTING AND REFINING 


MEXICAN 


PLANTS EXTEND 


TO THE VERY EDGE OF THE 


BORDER 
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if is that lt 1 communication had 
been re-established with Mexico City, 
but ratlrord communication of — the 
rudest rt nable, and to all ap 
pearances for a short time only, One 
took train out of Juarez in the early 
morning {rode in an ancient Pullman 
nntil might « id with it the city olf 
Chihuahua Phere the tram waited on 
ding until dawn. Wise men and wise 
trains do not travel far afield in northern 


second d tha train journeved 
from Chihuahua to Torreon and there 
pent another might upon a siding. On 
the third meht. however, 1 venerally 
ti chanes na ran directly through 
to the capi il But the JOUTTION from 
J rr to Mey Citv. which up to 
eight or ten vears ago took but a mere 
thirty-six hours ina comfortable through 
Pul hn, now consumes more than twice 
thaset tirre when it can be accomplished 
t all d then only with vreat hard- 
ships and discomforts. For marauding 
NMlexicans have a most unconse ionable 
habit of burning railroad bridges. For 
one thing. most of the bridges down 
there e | It of wood, and for another 
thev cannot shoot back. 
On one d last Apml the Southern 


Mexico, 


thoussnd-mile din 


Puesor Wpon thre 


tem down toward 


which 


» direc tly 


thrusts al long 
south from 
main stem of the SVs 


he Mexican 


ridges in this Wily. 


t west 
coast. lost st venteen b 
s far better, however, than the 
ceding day’s record, when twenty-one 
bridges had been b 


air \ wreak an 


rte dl. 
CSper ial vengeance 


. - 
Wom oul brid Cs, 


Colonel Epes Ran- 
the president of the road, told me 


there at Tueson ‘Two rival factions 


scouting across the country will sud- 


Thes will 
but 
The nh eae hy will recall 


cle nly COTE UPOTL Cag iT other 


irrive within seeing distance, not 


" 
\\ ithin shooting 


that it has important business back in 
the direction from which it came, and it 


will retire. burning a bridge or two and 


vlorious victory, a= trium- 


calling it oa 


phant day ’s work.” 
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Passports still are required for en- 


trance into Mexico, when, indeed, there 


is any entrance whatsoever. The sys 
tem was first put into effect at the time 
of the enactment of our draft laws and is 
likely to be continued for an indefinite 


indeed, all be- 


countries is entirely 


period, if, intercourse 
the 


For the casual one-day visitor 


tween not 
stopped. 
across. the boundary to-day, however, 
the passport restriction Is reduced to a 
Minimums: a typewritten slip of paper 
bearing his name and good for the issued 
day only is given him on his declaration 
faith and thy 


authorities readily 


ol vood and intention, 


Mexican 


The re are 


honor it 


also season or vearly petss 


the 
holder, which may be used freely. Be 


ports bearing the photograph of 


tween the holders of all of these there are 
enough folk crossing the ancient inter- 
national bridge from El Paso to Juarez 
to fill completely the trolley -cars Which 
cross each quarter of an hour, and there 
isat all times a waiting queue of men and 
at the 
passport office at El Paso awaiting the 


But 


the average il Pasoan, who is not privi- 


women—many of them tourists 


precious little typewritten slips 


leged to be the possessor ofa photograph 
passport, may have only the small one- 
day slip but one time in ten. The reason 
for this ruling is not hard to discover. 
1 Paso is dry, very dry, these days, but 
Old bar- 

Broad- 
way, New York, or the loop district in 
last 
international 


Juarez is wet, very wet indeed. 


tenders, recruited from = upper 


their stand 
the 
The liquor which they dispense 


Chicago, have taken 


there, just bevond 
bridge. 
is very bad, very high-priced, and very 
powerful. A great deal of drunkenness 
is the immediate result of it, and the less 
immediate result is the permanent with 
drawal of passport privileges to these 
how to behave 


folk who do not know 


themselves when they visit a neighbor- 
ing state. 
On the other hand, 


Douglas or of San Diego seemingly may 


the citizens of 


travel as freely as they wish across the 


international line—always, of course, 
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least 


passport regulations. 


with at a perfunctory regard for 
Agua 
Prieta -is less) sin-filled than Ciudad 
Juarez is | 


Perhaps 


Certainly it is far more pro- 


VTESSIVE, Despite all of its political trou- 
erected 


bles it has recently upon the 


very border a custom-house which would 


do real credit to any American town. 
The border between Douglas and Agua 
Prieta is no imaginary thing at that. 


The two towns shoulder close to each 
other; 
hundred vards in width separates them. 
Yet that is not all; a stout fence, man- 
high, built of steel and 
pierced by but two well-guarded gate- 
the 


marks the precise 


an unbuilt strip of perhaps a 


and concrete, 


ways —one for the highway and 
other for the railroad 
location of the international boundary. 
To this the Mexicans have added, for 
somewhat well-dug 
trenches, more than man-high and pro- 


obvious reasons, 
vided with frequent rifle-pits. 
feel the United States 
must seem a real haven, albeit a some- 
what 


To them we 


uncertain haven in many ways. 


To those of them who really desire to 


NOW DOT 


OUR WESTERN PLAINS 


come to us and help solve our serious 


labor problem passport barriers have 
been lifted for the moment. But the 
Mexican is a bit canny about rushing 
into our arms. Despite) his many 


peculiarities of living, he makes, under 
the right sort ot intelligent direc tion, al 
efficient The brisk rail 


‘Tucson 


most laborer. 


road which from east 
through El Paso and up to Santa Rosa 


and so close to the international boun- 


rulis 


dary that for some miles its telegraph 
the 
employs many hundreds of him, but it 


poles are set precisely upon line, 
finds him most willing to accept em 
ployment upon that section of its line 
from. E] 
Very close to the border. On its diy ision 
stretching north and into the far and 
distant reaches of New Mexico, Manuel 
His dis- 


trust of gringos in general is great indeed. 


which runs west Paso and so 


or Pedro is far more reticent. 
They speak a strange tongue and have 


His lack of knowledge 
and misunderstanding of us is pitiable, 


strange ways. 


is only second to one other thing 
own disgraceful lack of knowledge of 
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him 


chools of 


and of his The fine 
teach Freneh 
other things, but 
And the 
folks 


pomnt of high con- 


problems 
our border towns 
and Latin 
Tew ol 


and Prhet TaN 
the mi tea I 


understandings 


Spanish 


ml two 


bye tween 


| proud to the ver 


ceil, Grows apace 
We have drifted away from Arizona 
nd its deportations, pieturesque Bishee 
th its perplexing labor problem = and 
ast hii solution for the worst) of 
them Bisbee with its gaunt, bare hilis 
d tl broad valley to the south of 
then One of the greatest of these 
yo i} s to-dav fast disappearing Rest 
less man, with his inquisitive diamond 
drill has found copper In great quanti 
ties underneath the high slopes and peak 
of Sacramento Hhll-a mere twents 
three million tons, according to the 
fairly exact estimates of the engineers, 
and of a high grade at that. Dr. James 
Doula the skilled) serentist from 
VeGall University stumbling around 
na er these untenanted hills thirty 
eight or thirty-nine Vvears ago, and finally 
unearthing the Aladdin-like possibilities 


of the ¢ Oppel Qiice 
brown 


n, knew that the mut 


peak Of Sacramento 


hor 


reater possibilities than his. first 

ings, but the cost of delving underneath 
it seemingly Wiis prohibitive There 
was other copper and of high grade to 
his first smelter there at Bisbee there 
came 25-per-cent. ore ino thousands of 


Ol at the beginning, but to-day the 


and ts still con 
thre 


alone has produced 81,000,000 a 


Ss 6 pet cent 


dered very wood, while Copper 


month of its immensely valuable indus 

trial product 
Yet 
establish 
York bankers 
Montreal 
into southern 
st his heck ol 
| finally 


appeal if 
thousand 


Ih to 
firm of New 
the 
dow 1 
ed 


( nt 


ol ly chance seemed fin: 


the maine The 
had 
and 
Arizona 


StLICCESS 


which financed 


scientist sent him 
oerTew 


On 


discoura 
his urs 
advanced final 
dollars, that 
finial twe nt thousand dollars the ¢ opper 
Queen was found 


him al 


twenty and on 


To day its workings 
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extend here and there and every where 
the hills—a hidden 


with three hundred miles ef streets 


under brown vast 
city 
and half of them equipped with electric 
railways for haulage of men, of powder 
but a city different from the 
its 
cut in twenty-one different 
. the lowest of them eighteen hun- 


leet 


and of ore, 
ordinary overground affairs in’ that 
sirects are 
levels 
dred 


Into these subterranean labyrinths some 


below the surface of the sea. 


eight hundred miners and their helpers 
clamber daly 
Hour shifts. 
hold as 


Woy ke rs 


working In two. eight- 
In busy times these head- 
Ines as twelve hundred 
but not with copper selling at 
than 


operators are quite as sagacious as the 


PETER ER) 


less price sugar. The copper 
coal operators 

| he sacramento Hill work Is reckoned 
as al separate job, just 
fact, 


tion 


as separate, in 
as the smelters which the corpora- 
the Copper Queen finally 
Douglas on the line 


OWwhlnhY 


bouilt down al cTe- 


atin il brand ness town for the purpose 
ts coal mines up in New Mexico, or 
the thousand miles of ratlroad that links 


them all together and vies in the excel- 
lence of all its details such old- 
established lines as the Pennsylvania or 

Lack Yet it is barely done. 
Vision! We may be full of eccentrici- 
ties, we full of 


conceit, Immaturitv, but we 


with 


hve wanna 


\merteans, musunder- 


do have vision, too. The station and 
park which this copper-owned railroad 
built Jess than a decade ago at the little 
Tucson would do great 


lrontier « ity ol 


eredit to any city of a quarter of a mill- 


loon folk The work which the copper 
corporation has done in Bisbee, against 
exceedingly rreat. odds, is) most cred- 
itable, too It has built the hotel, the 
churches, the railroad station, many of 
the houses, of unpretentious but neat 


but in all 
nol fin i level Sparce large enough for 


So if 


fashion, the town one could 


even a tiny baseball-park. Was 
necessary to locate such a necessary 
adjunct to any American town four 


miles below the city, where the canon 


sweeps into the plain 
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Yet baseball-parks or movie-houses, 


good schools and churches and hos- 
pitals apparently could not prevent Bis- 
bee from reverting to the primitive 


methods of earlier day S. Three vears 
ago the great cataclysm came to pass. 
The copper town, thousand feet 
the of decided 
that it could stand no more of the pro- 
its 


five 


above level the sea, 


fessional agitators within narrow 


limits. Something of the mob spirit of 
the old West still surged in its veins. 
First’ intolerant, then suspicious, — it 
finally became outraged And, outraged, 
it acted, acted with strength and = in- 
stantly. Mob spirit rooted out fifteen 


the mine workers and 
them down to the little ball- 
park in the open plain. 


hundred of 
marched 
The inquisition 
began. The sheriff and his deputies con- 
duc ted it. 
a single file, they demanded of 


Was 


Ranging the recaleitrants in 
“ach if he 
the 


to take 


Four hundred 


willing work or. to 


chances of his idletess. 
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agreed to return to the mines; the other 
eleven hundred remained 
That night they traveled—and traveled 
far, to the little border town of Colum- 
bus, New Mexico 
miles distant, where they were herded 
for another term of days in another bull- 


obstinate. 


nearly two hundred 


pen. And the excellent railroad which 
the copper Company Owns collected four 
cents a mile, legal passenger space for 
each of them! 

In the mean time the state of Arizona 
acted. Tt still is acting. It has brought 
the high sheritf of the county 
Harry Wootton to trial in 
house in ancient ‘Tombstone. 
the trial 
progress for three months and the prose- 
Yet 
this is but the first of a long series of 
More than a hundred other de- 
fendants are still ewatting trial, for the 
part they took in the summary deporta- 
tio. 


one 
his court- 
As this ts 
has been in 


being written 


cution has hardly finished its case. 


Cases, 
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“They can’t try them in fifty years,” 
sald a prominent and conservative mer- 
chant of Arizona to me in speaking of 
the first trial. “I 
idea where they could ever get the jury- 


haven't the wildest 
They exhausted panel after panel 
to fill the box for Wootton’s 
It’s hard to find twelve men in the 
state oft 


estly Say that thes are without prejudice 


Thier 
In trving 
trial 

entire hon- 


Arizona W ho cal 


In this thing. We don't propose to have 
agitators either 
the big 
cities that are hot-beds of anarchy and 


our affairs run for us by 


from overseas or from out. of 


Bolshevism.” 


It is hard to be in Arizona and not 
have vast sympathy for the Arizonmians 
One quickly SEES 
And, 


on the ground, one begins to acquire the 


in this, their dilemma. 


how sore ly they have been tried. 
Viewpoint of the Southerner who insists 
upon regarding the negro as a problem 
almost beyond solution, although seek- 
ing that solution by means that some- 
times are so strange as to be all but un- 
he lievable. 
untutored Northern mind an almost un- 
heli \ 


Deportation is to my own 


able solution of the problem that 


tried Bisbee-—as many and many an- 
other industrial community has been 
tried quite bevond her patience. Yet 
deportation is seemingly only a_ little 


less barbarous than lynching, and quite 


as unsatisfactory as a permanent solu- 
tion of a genuine economic problem, for 
may one not quickly rise to inquire what 
the rights of New 
Mexico, ina ease like this? Is that town 
Villa 


> 1 
Bisbee rose 


about Columbus, 


which raided to suffer again be- 


Cause in her righteous indig- 
nation? Have Tany right to thrust gar- 


have How 


of the other communities who received 


into my neighbor’s yard? 
the deportees alter they had been scat- 
tered out from New Mexico? Is not the 
ereat wave of crime which IT found in the 
Middle West and in the Far West to be 
attmbuted in part, at least, to deporta- 
tion methods such as this of Bisbee, as 


well as of some other communities which 


have followed her shining example, only 
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in less degree and with less attendant 
publicity ? Each of the three day s tha 
I spent in Kansas City was marked with 
a highway robbery or burglary of sur- 
passing 


that | 


proportions; and on the day 
United 
States mail-truck—at night, but in the 
heart of the city-—-was held up and 
robbed of a sack reputed to have held 
S50.000 an 


arrived in San Diego a 


almost unthinkable crime 
in ot her day Ss. 
Almost every where on mv way to the 


West coast I 


what the police reporters used to calla 


found these evidences of 


“crime wave,” and [ discovered other 
folk quite willing to connect this with 
the wholesale deportation down at Bis- 


You 


whirlw ind 


bee. cannot start an economie 


without reaping its conse- 
quences, 

No, I do not think that Bisbee solved 
one of the most serious of our industrial 
problems, as well as a very grave social 
one. She has not come anywhere near 


Yet Henry J. Allen, Govern- 


or of Kansas, may actually 


solving it. 
have done 
so. That his plan still has many defects 
and imperfections he probably will be 
the first to admit. But that it has great 
strength IT am And 
even if its strength were far less, its im- 
multiplied, I still 


would be sure that it was vastly better 


anxious to aver. 


pertect ie TS greatly 


than the crude and semi-barbarous Bis- 
bee method. We do progress in this land 
\nd 


must lead us far past self-operation of 


or should 


progress. progress 
the Jaw-——whether it be with a rope over a 
tree branch ora rolling train-load of men 
crowded like cattle in dirty stock-cars. 


Within the confines of a single maga- 
zine article itisall but impossible to touch 
even ever so lightly upon even the more 
important activities of a territory so vast 
in its ramifications, so varied in its inter- 
ests as our great and growing Southwest. 
One is tempted to dwell once again upon 
to note with 
a pleased pride the great growth of the 


her advances in education 


state universities at Columbia, Missouri: 


at Lawrence, Kansas; at Tucson, Ari- 
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All of her 
advance is not expressed in the nice new 
in the travels of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
Yuma is to have a Chautauqua this 
summer, 

“Tt is incredible, the change that has 
come to the moral tone of this town 
within the past decade,” one of its mer- 
chants told me. 

The moral advance preceded prohibi- 
tion—in all probability made it possible. 
Prohibition does not seem to have done 
much toward advancing the moral tone 
—not in the Southwest, at any rate. Of 
drunkenness and minor crime there is 
undoubtedly much less, happily, but of 
serious crimes there seems to be a stead- 
ily mounting increase. Prohibition ap- 
parently does not solve that problem. At 
a later time, and after we have seen Cali- 
fornia and the problems of the Cali- 
fornians, we shall come to it in greater 
For the 


zona—other places as well. 


houses in Bisbee or 


detail and with some analysis. 
present it will have to go over. 

I should also like to tell of farming in 
those fertile bottoms and up across well- 
watered plains; of cattle standing in the 
short grass and alfalfa in its wondrous 


green. The little towns of Kansas are 
not more fascinating than the farms 


which have made them possible. These, 
too, feel the problem of America going 
back to work. The industrial problem 
of labor supply comes home to them 
pretty keenly these days. In the preced- 
ing article I spoke of the great growth 
in both the size and number of our auto- 
mobile factories, and asked, without an- 
swering, from where the labor was to 
come which would be needed to operate 
them. I know now. It is from farms— 
farms of Kansas und Nebraska and 
Oklahoma and New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, as well as of our other agricultural 
states. From farms which can ill afford 
to spare it 

A gaunt Kansas farmer rode beside me 
one afternoon on Santa Fé Six coming 
east from Topeka to Kansas City last 
April. 

“IT am up against 
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it,” he finally 
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blurted out, after we had attempted the 
healing of all the ills of a sick world 
within the passing of the all too brief 
hour. “It’s the help problem. I've got 
to cut my acreage another year 
haps in half. 


per- 
Last summer I paid six 
dollars a day and board for workers to 
help harvest my wheat. This year I 


don’t seem able to get them—at any 
figure. Next year I shall grow less 


wheat.” 

Less wheat! Less potatoes. Less stock 
upon the ranges. More hungry, helpless 
mouths in our growing cities to be fed. 
Did you study the census returns as 
your evening paper brought them to 
you—a few towns each night?  Fasci- 
nating, is it not, to see the growth of 
wonder cities such as Flint or Akron or 
Wilmington or Bridgeport? For myself, 
however, I do not believe that the figures 
which indicate city growth will ever 
fascinate me until I can assured 
that alongside of them may be printed 
statistics showing at least an equal, if 
not a greater, growth in our rural dis- 
tricts. Until then we have a genuine 
cause for alarm. That such a growth 
will eventually come I can have no 
doubt. The pendulum swings. It swings 
very slowly indeed, but it does swing. 
Still does it swing cityward, but I be- 
lieve that the day is coming when it will 
begin to move in the opposite direction. 
This ought to bring us back to more 
normal states, both of mind and of 
body. 

In the mean time we shall have to 
make the best of a very bad situation— 
or give serious consideration to the pos- 
sibilities of admission of Oriental labor 
to our neglected farm acres. I am not 
advocating such an admission—not yet, 
at any rate. I merely am asking that it 
be given serious consideration, without 
bias or prejudice. In our next article— 
upon the Pacific coast—we shall see 
what California has accomplished, or 
failed to accomplish, with this very prob- 
lem, and we may find a means of guid- 
ance toward its solution as a matter of 
national policy. 


be 
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BY BOOTH TARKINGTON 


pean criticism will presently 
approach him, and, with the air of 
settling everything, settle nothing; for 
pompous criticism, which should be a 
science, and not an art, is neither; is no 
more, in fact, than the autobiography of 
critics, revealing their taste and educa- 
tion, each bit of it wearing forty masks 
and setting up to be the whole academy. 
In the long run, the people recommend a 
work of art to the pompous critic; they 
sometimes take his recommendations 
temporarily; but for permanent use it is 
he who takes theirs, yet remains un- 
aware that his pomposity is thus, after 
all, a meekness. Nevertheless, the inno- 
cent pretenders, each under the forty 
stately masks, will soon be at work tell- 
ing us something about themselves (most 
of them naively enough, and carrying the 
masks in unwitting imitation of historic 
pomposities) though they will think they 
are telling us important things about 
Mr. Howells: to what “group” he 
belonged, for instance; his relation to 
Mr. Hardy; his comparative position in 
letters; and all the rest of the zodélogy. 
With these magnificent inspections we 
workshop men, who revered him, have 
nothing to do; we can bring only our 
mourning wreaths. 

We know what he has been to us, what 
he did for us, what his strong and gentle 
teaching saved us from doing; and in 
time we may be able to make it generally 
understood how he led the way out of 
a wilderness of raw and fantastic shapes 
where many of us dallied, making child- 
ish figures in imitation of the foolish 
things we found there. He was a critic, 
himself, indeed; not a pompous one, 
but one who knew how to make things 
and showed how to make them. 


Some twenty years and more ago, 
when he was upon his “lecture tour” 
about the country, he came to a midland 
city where a nervous young writer, just 
beginning to publish, had been ap- 
pointed his local courier or guide, to take 
him to the dinner given for him and to 
the church where he was to speak, and 
to see to his comfortable accommodation 
generally. No privilege could have been 
thought greater by the young man, who 
had met Mr. Howells but once before, 
and then under unfortunate circum- 
stances; for the youth, a glee-club per- 
former just out of college, had suddenly, 
to his own utter horror, been called upon 
to rise, at a Thanksgiving dinner of the 
Lantern Club, and sing a solo without 
accompaniment. Already speechless to 
find himself in the same room with Mr. 
Howells, it was more possilfle for him to 
find a voice for singing than words to 
decline, but the voice he found was a 
quavering one at a pitch nature had 
never planned for him, and the noises 
he made in his struggle were so strange 
that four years later, when he was ap- 
pointed a day’s courier for this illustrious 
auditor, the vocalist was still anxious to 
explain that the sounds had been unin- 
tentional, and the honor of making them 
unsought. 

Of course Mr. Howells had forgotten; 
probably a great many people had sung 
to him almost as badly. He was all 
kindness, as he always was, and, having 
heard somewhere that his guide was at- 
tempting to follow the profession of a 
novelist, he sympathetically told him 
something about the pompous sort of 
critics, as the two drove to the lecture 
together in a slow little cab. What he 
said was not to be forgotten; nor was his 
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kind, sad voice, a little pityingly amused, 
“Ah, you'll find they can 
still hurt you long after their 
lo please you is gone!’ And he went 
on to sketch Tennyson’s picture of ; 
critic 


as he talked. 


power 


a tiny, almost imperceptible fig- 


ure In the remotest distance, no more 
than a dot on the horizon. “But this 
little, little figure, so far from vou, 


shoots an arrow; and the arrow comes 
all that long, long way and finally drops 
down into your breast!” 

To the young courier it seemed in- 
credible that anything could strike into 
the breast of the man who spoke. He 
was our great figure in letters, secure to 
remain for the rest of his days dominant 
at the very top of possible attainment. 
All over the country he was an actual 
part of the daily life of his readers, and 
he had the best readers. Here and there 
one found a person, otherwise intelligent, 
who “didn’t care for Howells,” just as 
there are intelligent people who do not 
care for Rembrandt or George Washing- 
ton, but it is safe to say that, leaving out 
specialists, virtually all of the intelligent 
readers of Howells’s day are Howells 
“All my life,” one of them 
wrote, this winter, “I have thought of 
him whenever anything important hap- 


readers. 


pened to me, or whenever I saw any- 
thing that interested me a great deal. 


‘There!’ I'd always say to myself, 
‘what would Mr. Howells think of 
that?? How strange it seems, some- 
times, that I have never seen him! It is 


he who is responsible for whatever I have 
in the way of a mind.” 

She was not isolated in this view, but 
typical, a reader from that day when, in 
the public mind, he had a coadjutor; 
when it was thought the knowing thing 
to speak the together, 
“Howells and James”; and Life drew 
Howells and James as analytical sur- 
geons coldly dissecting and scrutinizing 
bits of hearts, in a laboratory. “It is 
he who is responsible for whatever I have 
in the way of a mind,” she wrote; and 
there is laurel for him worth the win- 
ning, for her meaning is that his writing 


two names 


MNOWELLS 
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showed her more than how to read 


books; it showed her how to read her 
own life. ‘Wayside hints,” George 


Meredith called novels. 
Howells said, in 
those days, forcing this partnership our- 


and James,’ we 
selves where so little of a real partner- 
ship existed; and the novel-skimmers, 
who knew neither Howells nor James, but 
spoke of them together thus  glibly, 
Silas Lapham when they said 
liowells,”” because in Lapham had been 
found a type of American business man, 
so “everybody” read the book; while in 
Daisy Miller from whom Mr. James so 
long failed to escape, strive as he did) 


meant 


e 


“everybody” had discovered a type of 
American girl. ‘Henry James”? meant 
Daisy Miller to the “public” until the 
later accruement of a legend which left his 
name finally established in security as 
the symbol of impenetrable subtlety. 

A light-minded painter, “talking art,” 
said that popular liking for a picture de- 
pends upon the imitative fidelity of the 
painter and the public’s familiarity with 
the subject. A farmer sees a painting of 
a coonskin tacked upon a barn door, 
faithful to the last hair and knot-hole. 
“There!” he says. “That’s art. I could 
look at it all day. Id like to own it. 
How much is it?’ And there was the 
old story of the rivalry between two 
Greek painters; each painted a picture 
for a great prize, and, on the appointed 
day, each brought forth his painting be- 
fore the multitude. The first removed 
the veil that covered his picture and re- 
vealed a cluster of grapes so lifelike in 
color and form that a bird flew down and 
pecked at the fruit. “My grapes are so 
true they have fooled the bird; I claim 
the prize.” And, turning to the second 
painter, “Now remove the veil from 
your picture and see if you can fool a 
bird.” 

“The prize is mine,” said the second. 
“T have fooled my rival, himself a 
painter. The veil is my picture.” 

With an “American reading public” 
that found “the American business 
man” and “the great American girl” its 
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most important and most familiar types, 
Silas Lapham and Daisy Miller could not 
fail of a popularity overshadowing (so 
far as that public went) the other popu- 
larities of “‘ Howells and James.” How- 
ever, it is now only in the memories of 
the middle-aged and elderly that the 
names are linked. With the coming of 
the twentieth century, Howells 
Howells, and James was James; yet it is 
probable that no newspaper sketch of 
Mr. Howells, however, brief, has omitted 
to mention Silas Lapham, since the day 
the book was published. 

It is a great novel, but overshadows 
other books of his in the minds of 
only those who have not read the others. 
The whole great mass of Howells’s 
work is Howells and made him 
the force that he is in American life and 
American thinking; and, upon American 
reading and writing, the greatest influence 
that American letters has produced. And 
the mass of his work is voluminous; he 
published more than one hundred books, 
though a great quantity of his writing for 
magazines is not yet in “book form.” 

In all this prodigy of production there 
is not a cheap word or an insignificant 
one; yet he wrote dramas and farces and 
the libretto of a comic opera! Probably 


was 


has 


every elderly amateur in the country has 
played in some of the farces; but one 
need not be elderly to have done that; 
these gaieties of his are as merry and true 
to-day as ever they were. How they did 
go over the country as they came out! 
They began to be acted everywhere 
within a week or two of their publica- 
tion, and a college boy of the late 
‘eighties and “golden “nineties” came 
home at Christmas to be either in the 
audience at a Howells farce or in the 
east that gave it. Few things were 
surer. “Popular?” Yes, Mr. Howells 
was popular; and he was also “the other 
thing for the few’—but never either 
popular or “the other thing” delib- 
erately; he courted neither the great 
common audience nor the great little 
audience; he courted not at all. 

He went his own way, not the way of 
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any audience, and, though he had a 
great many thoughts that could not be 
made plain to “the multitude,” he made 
those thoughts as plain as such thoughts 
could be made in writing; exquisite 
clarity is one of his dominant character- 


istics. Clarity was in the very nature of 
him. With seeming ease, he wrought 


intricate marvels of construction, beau- 
tiful little phrases delicately set like 
jewels into interlaced clauses, but all of 
transparent crystal. Mark Twain said 
it best, in that paragraph quoted some- 
times of late in the newspapers: 


Where does he get that easy and effortless 
flow of his speech, and its cadenced and un- 
dulating rhythm and its architectural felici- 
ties of construction, its graces of expression, 
its pemmican quality of compression, and all 
that? Allin shining good order in the begin- 
ning, all extraordinary, and all just as shin- 
ing, just as extraordinary to-day, after forty 
years of diligent wear and tear and use. He 
passed his fortieth year long and long ago; 
but I think his English of to-day—his| per- 
fect English, I wish to say—can throw down 
the glove before his English of that antique 
time and not be afraid. 


Mark Twain was not mistaken, and 
Mr. Howells’s English—*“his _ perfect 
English ’’—was to continue the challenge 
unafraid for vears after Mark Twain had 
paid it this tribute. Mr. Howells’s beau- 
tifully made English never faltered and 
was with him to his final hour among us. 
His last article to be published before his 
death (printed in the December number 
of this magazine, “Eighty Years and 
After,”’) is of a velvet texture not to 
be surpassed by any one; not surpassed 
by Mr. Howells’s own younger self. 
Written at eighty-three, written of 
that age as no one else has ever writ- 
ten of it, explaining it and the dec- 
ades approaching it so that the whole 
junior view of old age may now be 
illuminated to a new comprehension, 
this essay is in its workmanship as mysti- 
fying, coming from a man of his years, as 
are some of the historic precocities of 
genius at the other end of life. Reading 


the superb writing, for it is superb, one 
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feels that its sure contriving, its rich and 
graceful weaving, could come from only 
such pains as hands of youth or brave 
middle-age are strong enough, elastic 
enough, to take. 

Yet, when one thinks of what he had 
accomplished, there is no marvel that 
his prodigious vigor was never lessened, 
but remained his when he had become an 
octogenarian. For, to put briefly a part 
of his accomplishment, he revolutionized 
his country’s best taste in “creative lit- 
erature;”’ he destroyed the tawdry gew- 
gawed idols and lifted up in their place 
honest standards not fringed with tinsel. 
It was slow work; he did it patiently, 
without oratory, without nagging, and 
without invective; if he complained, his 
tone was tolerantly derisive. Slow, 
steady, and at times obscured, his revo- 
lution was accomplished by means of a 
growing influence which became in time 
the most profound and subtle that has 
been exerted upon the letters of his coun- 
try. It is, indeed, a deeper influence 
than yet appears upon the surface of 
things, for its growth is not arrested, nor 
has it reached the full that it is destined 
to reach; but it is irresistible, because it 
offers better for poorer; therefore it will 
live and will have its way. There is a 
problem here which may be left derelict 
in company with another: Did he edu- 
cate the readers first, and thus provide 
them for the authors, or did he educate 
the authors first and thus provide them 


for the readers? We abandon the 
question with that of the primary 
appearance of the hen or her egg. 


The great thing is that something was 
done. 

His influence is not that simple one, 
an effect upon imitators. He has had 
these in great numbers, of course, for 
vigor always draws them, and whenever 
a new vigor appears they flock after it, 
usually producing flaccidities done with 
the mere gesture of the vigor they are 
following—often following so blindly, in- 
deed, that many of them are as inno- 
cently unconscious of what they are 
doing as is the “ public” that reads them. 
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Until after the Civil War most of our 
imitators reproduced fragments of Scott, 
Bulwer, Poe, Cooper, or of the great 
British apostles of ebullience, and later 
some were caught by translations of 
French realists, so that we had Amer- 
ican novels written in the manner of 
Zola’s translators. Howells had both 
English and American imitators, most of 
them less faithful in counterfeit than the 
followers of Henry James, however, for 
the latter’s ““mannerisms”’ are much the 
more pronounced, much the more in- 
fectious, and prevail heavily nowadays, 
often in combination with those of Mr. 
Conrad; whereby you may see some- 
thing like a whole “school of younger 
writers,” whose work is consistently out 
of James and Conrad, even to the build- 
ing of half a sentence with the one and 
the rest of it with the other. But it is 
with great difficulty that any device in 
Mr. Howells’s writing may be wrought 
upon to answer such definition as “ man- 
nerism” or “trick of expression”; his 
work is all too smooth in those undula- 
tions Mark Twain mentioned, and the 
existence of a train of imitators is a fact 
not particularly significant compared to 
the great fact of his revolutionary influ- 
ence. When the tribe has a great chief, 
it is only a symptom that some of the 
medicine-men borrow his robe and feath- 
ers, liking to be mistaken for a great 
man, and that some of the young braves 
copy his stride in admiration. What 
counts is the sanity his opinions impose 
upon all the tribe. What counts is his 
showing them the truth, and, if they 
must have fetishes, his giving them bet- 
ter ones than they had. The figure holds 
well enough, for there is a sort of tribe of 
readers and authors. 

Mr. Howells had no self-consciousness 
in his chieftainship, nor did he appear to 
have any consciousness that he was a 
chief—in fact, it is to be doubted that he 
ever thought of such a thing. Being a 
chief did not interest him; what he 
wanted was to see wiser readers and 
wiser authors, whether he or another 
helped to make them so. He loved ex- 
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cellent writing, was exquisitely sensitive 
to words and their placing. How could 
he be otherwise, who used “his perfect 
English”? Yet he could be somewhat 
tolerant of a flawed taste or of ignorance 
in “prose”? when another quality, his 
first demand, was made evident. His 
first demand, his whole great point for 
his own art, was that fiction should be 
lifelike; that the pictures it made should 
be truthful. Here was this bookman’s 
real passion, after all—life, not books. 
Or, you might say he felt that art is 
man’s praise of God, and that man, in 
order to praise, should seek God as He 
shows Himself in His works. 

George Harvey, quoting David 
Munro, of blessed memory and one time 
editorofthe North American Review, says 
that Munro founda true epitome when he 
said Mr. Howells was “a man who in 
conversation appears as the gentlest of 
spirits, but, directly he takes his pen in 
hand, becomes the master.” This is 
true, and yet, pen in hand, he was still as 
gentle as a master can be. Much, much 
more he condemned by his silence than 
by his speech; you will better learn 
what he despised by what he praised 
than by what he attacked. 

“The gentlest of spirits,” said that 
hearty Scotchman, David Munro, a gen- 
tle spirit himself, and a lively one. Mr. 
Howells’s gentleness was another thing 
he had “‘born to him, no doubt,” but he 
added to the native quality something 
grown out of his experience and his ac- 
cumulated understanding of opposite 
types. It is difficult to imagine Mark 
Twain and Henry James finding an easy 
common ground for intercourse; it is 
difficult to imagine their ‘“‘getting to- 
gether” heartily and companionably, 
liking each other and each other’s work. 
But Mr. Howells was happily intimate 
with both of them for a long lifetime, and 
loved them and what they wrote and 
said. And here stood a noble trium- 


virate, united by Mr. Howells and by 
nobility, but not by any similarity of 
work, except that each one dug all his 
life for truth. When these three are so 
lately gone from us it is strange to hear 
sometimes that, so far, we “need have 
no illusion that there is such a thing as 
an American literature.” Of course 
“time will bring them their meed,” as 
usual. And with Mr. Howells, as with 
every great man, we begin to find him by 
losing him. 

Those favored people who saw the 
two friends, Mr. Howells and Mark 
Twain, together in this flesh will now 
often bring to mind that happy picture, 
for it helps to dull the smart of new grief 
to recall the merry moods of absent 
travelers, and Mr. Howells was almost 
always merry when he was with Mark 
Twain. Both their heads were white 
when men now middle-aged first saw 
them. Below the great shock of Mark 
Twain’s white mane his remote blue 
gleam of eye concealed his purpose, as 
his voice did, until he came to the cli- 
maxing revelation it was his way to pack 
into the conclusion of almost every re- 
mark of his; while Mr. Howells, his 
perfect audience, would visibly adore 
each word as it slowly came, and rock 
and ery with Jaughter as noiseless as he 
could make it. 

“The gentlest of spirits,” and the 
wisest; thus he will be remembered. 
Yet there was no softness in his gentle- 
ness. His gentleness was the human 
kindness of a powerful iconoclast who 
began the overturning of the false gods. 
He lived to see the fragments derided 
and his destructive work well on toward 
completion; but, more than this, his 
iconoclasm was not anarchic; he pulled 
down a poor thing, not merely to pull 
down; he did it to set up a better. He 
remembered that when half-gods go the 
gods should arrive, and he had the gods 
with him. 





THE 


BY 


OHN SUNDERLAND, at twenty- 

three, had reached the peak of all 
wisdom and was a pessimist. Looking 
back to that long-distant day when first 
he had been set upon this earth, he knew 
that since then he had learned many 
things. The most important were: 

1. When an unknown girl’s name is 
spoken one’s mind immediately pictures 
this girl as entrancingly beautiful; yet 
when one meets her one finds she is not. 

2. When one hears a feminine voice on 
the other side of a wall one thrills with 
the certitude that the voice belongs to 
pulchritude incomparable; yet when 
one has passed the wall, it does not. 

3. As long as one is walking behind a 
girl she is a goddess. But when one is 
passing her with a quick side glance her 
nose isn’t right. 

Knowing all this, and having no inten- 
tion of being the dupe of life, John had 
fashioned for himself a system. This 
was, to expect always the worst. Then, 
when the worst came, one was not at all 
surprised; and if what came was not 
altogether the worst, one was content. 

From which it must not be deduced 
that John was gloomy, pale, and in- 
grown. He was, as a matter of fact, a 
smooth-browed youth who had done all 
his profound thinking on the fly, while 
flitting from flower to flower. He was 
not as introspective as he believed him- 
self to be. On the contrary, when set 
down face to face with himself all alone, 
he usually had a very poor time. So, 
when his oculist said, ‘I use drops; you 
will have to make an appointment and 
then stay with your eyes shut for two 
hours,” John was filled with dismay. 

He had gone to the oculist partly be- 
cause of a fancied eye strain (he had 
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taken to painting lately), but specially 
because all the youths of his generation 
were coming out in horned spectacles 
and he thought he would like to be 
obliged to wear them. The 
ultimatum, though, almost discouraged 
him out of the plan. 

“Two hours?” he protested. 
nothing, nothing at all? 
ing a magazine?” 

“You certainly must not read,” said 
the physician. ‘You will have to hold 
your eyes tight shut. You must keep 
the light out of them entirely while the 
drops work. But that will take only 
two hours,” he added, with that easy 
resignation we have for other persons’ 
hardships. 


doctor’s 


* Doing 
Not even read- 


John considered a minute, then sur- 
rendered and put down his name for 
Saturday, two The result, 
which he already visualized, was, he 
decided, worth some trouble. 


o'clock. 


As the time of the appointment ap- 
proached, though, he found himself dis- 


liking it increasingly. Two hours all by 
oneself, doing nothing—he could not 
think of anything worse. He tried a dis- 
creet experiment. He looked at the 
time, shut his eyes, and waited. When 
he thought he had been thus about fif- 
teen minutes, he opened his eyes and 
looked at his watch. Only half a minute 
had gone! This reduced him to despair. 
He calculated that, if half a minute with 
eyes shut seemed fifteen minutes, then 
two hours with eyes shut would seem 
six hundred hours. Six hundred hours 
in that doctor’s office, all by himself, do- 
ing nothing. No, that was impossible! 
Feeling the need of sympathy, he con- 
fided in Sam. 


The two were at the time each in his 
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room of the suite which, since their re- 
cent graduation from they 
shared in the big city. Each in his room, 


college, 


with the door open between, stood be- 
fore the mirror of his dresser, preening 
before for the evening to a 
place held carefully secret the 
other—adjusting his tie, or slicking his 
hair back in the accepted style of the 
period, which aimed at giving every man 
the appearance of al canvas-back duck. 


going out 
from 


John threw his confession out through 
the door, and Sam immediately came in, 
a dripping military brush in each hand, 
interested and sardonic. 

“Well,” he suggested, intelligently, 
“why don’t you do something?” 

“What can I do, in a doctor's office, 
with my eyes shut?” John waited. 

Sam gazed up at the ceiling, received 
inspiration, and, without hesitation, 
voiced it. 

“Twirl your thumbs,” he said. 

John gave him a malevolent look, and 
switched his indignation to the currying 
down to lustrous flatness of the last of his 
recalcitrant locks. 

Sam set himself to thinking some 
more. He thought with his nose to the 
ceiling; he thought with his eyes upon 
his feet. “Tl tell you,” he cried, 
brightly. “I'll tell you! Have sweet 
music played you!” 

He meant by this nothing helpful; he 
meant by this only sarcasm. For, after 
having played tackle to John’s end on 
the same football team for three years, 
he had seen John’s lately acquired en- 
thusiasm for music with concern, exas- 
peration, and sorrow. But one can never 
be sure of the effect of one’s words; it 
At these words, 
evilly meant as they were, John felt him- 
self penetrated by the ray of an idea. 
This grew swiftly to full light. 

“Get me the paper!” he shouted. 

The command enthusiastic 
that Sam, before he knew it, had brought 
the newspaper which John could have 
obtained himself. John threw it across 
the table, opened to the theatrical an- 
nouncements, ran his finger down the 


is dangerous to suggest. 


Was SO 
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columns, halted it, read carefully, and 
chuckled. 

“Sam,” he said, “we are going to a 
Saturday. The Philmelodic 
plays at Carnegie Hall. That’s only a 
block and a half from the doctor’s office. 
We'll go together; Dll take my drops, 
then you'll take me. You'll take me to 
the concert, and you'll sit with me like a 
It will civilize you, it will do 
you good—”’ 

“Like a little fish I will!” said Sam, 
recovering. “Like a white rabbit! Sat- 
urday I’m going skating. And if I don’t 
I'll play handball. And if I don’t ll 
swim—in the Sound—amid the icebergs. 
But no concertina for me!” 

John realized that the sincerity of this 
vehemence left no hope for argument, 
and steered into a compromise. “* Well, 
you can take me there, anyway, and 
then come for me when it is over.” 

Sam sniffed at the proposition suspi- 
ciously, saw no chance of a trap, and 
consented. 

“Very well,” he agreed. “I'll take 
you to the place, I'll put you in your 
seat—and then good-by. At the end of 
the jamboree I'll come back for you and 
lead you to the doctor’s like the blind 
man’s dog. But I don’t stay in between, 
mind you. No sitting in that hall for 
me, with a lot of long-hairs, listening to 
piccolos!” 

According to this understanding, on 
Saturday the two appeared at the ocu- 
list’s office, where a pretty, starchy, 
white nurse with soft, bared arms placed 
in John’s eyes the elixir which for two 
hours was to plunge him into Stygian 
night. “‘ Keep them shut,” she warned, 
graciously, smoothing down the lids with 
a touch like a light caress. Upon which, 
this command fortified by a thick black 
bandage, he felt himself taken vigor- 
ously in tow by Sam. He felt himself 
led outside, across the street, along a 
long block, up steps. They were in the 
lobby now. Propping him up against 


concert 


good boy. 


the wall, Sam left him to buy the ticket. 
This seemed to take an unconscionably 
long time, but Sam at last returned, 
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seemingly well pleased with the outcome. 

“Got you a seat where you can see 
and seized 
anchor-hook. 


eve rything,”’ he boasted, 


John’s arm as with an 
John felt himself led down a carpeted 
slope, then pushed along a narrow aisle 
“Well, so long,” he heard 
Sam say, in a tone of suspicion and im- 


“TIL be back when the 
Well, sO long 


to a seat. 


mense hurry. 
trombones have quit. 
this is a rotten place.” 
He felt small, a lost, 
doll-size little man beneath a vast and 


He Was alone. 
resonant dome. Sam had brought him 
too early; a silent emptiness was all 
about, punctuated now and then, now 
near, now far, by the sudden explosion 
of a seat slapped down by an usher. 
There little 
about it, about this slamming of seats 


was something a creepy 
ahead of beings, single or in Lroups, in- 
visible to him, as if the place were slowly 
filling with ghosts. 

The darkness against his eves was not 


black, 


It was a grayish-rose; it was not 
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The whole experience, in 
He was put- 
ting one over on the Fates, for one thing. 


unpleasant. 
fact, was rather amusing. 


It had been decreed he should lose two 
hours out of his life, and he was salvag- 
ing these hours. He was going to hear 
and there was 
than hearing 
He grew still 
more pleased with himself. The hall was 
The slamming of 
several 


music with his eves shut 


nothing more delicious 


music with the eyes shut. 
filling faster. seats 


was now almost continuous; 
times spirits passed along his own aisle, 
brushing his knees vaguely and hissing 
There were people seated 


ahead of him; he heard a woman say, 


s¢ ft CXCUSeCS, 


“Isn't it too bad?” There were people 
behind him; he heard a lady say, “1 do 
like my Beethoven,” in the tone of one 
“T do like my coffee in the morn- 
ing ’’—with condescension for the coffee. 


saying, 


Some one plumped down into the seat to 
his left, and an odor of stale cigar-smoke 
told him the sex of this new neighbor. 
In the seat to the right there was as 





“WE ARE GOING TO A CONCERT SATURDAY 
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He sent over an investigat- 
No, the seat was 
When she 


vet no one. 
ing hand to be sure. 
empty; no one was there. 
came, who would she be? 
He remembered his system, of expect- 
ing always the worst, and answered, 
“Probably a he.” 
All about him now was a rustling of 
settling draperies and a but 
eager rumor like the cackling of a barn- 


subdued 
vard far away. A charming phenome- 
followed the 

the 


hummed delicately, the reeds gave short 


non invisible orchestra, 


upon stage, tuned up. Strings 
runs of notes like drops of dew, a harp 
cascaded all the way down and all the 
way up again, discreet brasses blew forth 
bubbles of vold. 


related, singing each to itself in its own 


All these voices, un- 


small world, vet united in a wild, free 
harmony like birds in a glade. 

\ baton tapped upon a desk; all the 
small voices scurried to silence, as_ if 
frightened; there was a last trill of some 
flute, a and 


disobedient second 


then 


rap, 


And then, simultaneously with the 
striking up of the orchestra, John knew 
The seat to his right 
He knew 
it, truth to tell, partly through the evi- 


that she had come. 
was occupied ; she was there. 
dence of a sense much and wrongly 
decried—through a fragrance of violet, 
of pale violet, of the shadow of the ghost 


But he knew 
and still more surely, through something 


of a pale violet. it also, 
still more impalpable and subtle, yet 
ever the more penetrating, which could 
not be analyzed, which had no name, 
and yet which, invading his being deli- 
ciously, made him as sure, as sure as 
Not for the slightest fraction 
of a second did he think the presence 


could he. 


there by his side masculine. 

But he was the child of a sceptic cen- 
After a minute, under the cover of 
the torrents of music now flowing from 
the orchestra, he sent out his right hand 


tury. 


on an imperceptible tour of exploration 


just beyond the legal confines of his seat. 
The 


thrilled to the message. 


far, and John 
His fingers had 


scout. did not go 


touched the softness of a sealskin cloak: 
his heart leaped to the corroboration. 
It was a girl who sat there by him—a 
beautiful girl! 

They sat side by side, he and she; he 
in his darkness, she in the light, but both 
enveloped in music; it was exquisite. 
The discovery he had lately made he did 
not allow to become useless; every now 
and then he moved his little finger and 
brought it into light contact with the 
warm, soft fur, and heaped surety upon 
surety, proof upon proof, thrill upon 
thrill. 

It came to him suddenly, though, that 
one does not wear a garment of fur in 
The cloak was not on 
she had cast it on the back of the 
seat behind her, where it served as back- 
what he had 
been caressing so guardedly was some- 


a hot concert-hall. 
her; 


ground to her beauty: 


thing detached from her! 

The this disappointment, 
however, was soon lost. The thing was 
this being in a black 


sense of 


charming as it was 
night with an exquisite presence divined 
And this, to music! He 
found himself turning poet. He fash- 
ioned a proverb. “To sit silent and with 


by his side. 


closed eyes by beauty divined hy—”’ it 
began. 

It refused to do anything but begin, 
however, and after a few vague efforts 
he yave up his search for a second clause. 
His mind took refuge from idleness in a 
contemplation of the probable quality of 
the beauty invisible to him. 
dark, he decided. She had brown eyes 
great gazelle eyes, liquid and profound. 
Her eyelids were a little heavy, he de- 
cided, and long-fringed; her beauty was 
a little austere and sad, yet infinitely 
tender. 

How much better it was not to speak! 
How superb to forgo the gabblings of 


She was 


mere words and thus to sit side by side 
and communication, 
walled in on all sides, as if in a cell, by 
the shifting tapestries of the music! 

This being settled, he was taken with 
an overwhelming desire to speak to her, 
to hear her voice. 


in silent secret 

















“Tf DID NOT KNOW—THAT IT 


For the second time the orchestra had 
He had in his hands a 
program which Sam, upon leaving, had 
slipped him—in subtle irony, no doubt. 
He now rustled the sheet helplessly till 
he thought the effect had been gained. 
Hie then turned Is head blindly one- 
quarter to the right and said: 

“IT beg your pardon, sir, but could 
you tell me what has been played?” 

The answer did not come right away; 


come to a stop. 


his fate, for a moment, poised on the pin- 
point of a hesitation. 
he was transported with delight. 


But when it came 
The 
of pure gold just 
slightly veiled, of frosted gold. 

“IT beg your pardon,” he repeated, 
with great contrition. “I did not know 
that it was a lady I was disturbing.” 

The voice, lowered now to a murmur, 


And 


voice was of gold, 


said, “There Was ho disturbance.” 
this was all. 

But what had it said at first, the beau- 
what had it spoken to his 
first question? He could not remember. 
Oh yes! “That was the second move- 
ment,” it had said. Wonderful words! 
They left still a chance open! 

“I beg your pardon. But the second 


tiful voice 


WAS A 


WAS DISTURBING ”’ 


LADY I 


movement of what?” he pressed, quick 
as a flash. 

“Of the fifth. Beethoven’s fifth,” the 
beautiful voice rang; a voice of gold 
without the violence of gold, a bell toll- 
ing deep in an ocean pool, vibrations of 
gold filtered through haze. 

“It is the most wonderful music,” he 
said, meaning her voice, “which I have 
ever heard.” ‘ 

“Tt ts beautiful, isn’t 
meaning the symphony. 


it?” she said, 

* And,” 
added, hopefully, “there are two more 
movements—the scherzo and the finale.” 

“Thank you,” he said, penetratingly, 
as though it were she who had composed 
the piece, and she who had had the grace 
to see there should be more of it. 


she 


During the scherzo his feelings were 
mixed. He was glad there was more to 
the symphony, because he liked it. On 
the other hand, if there had not been 
more to it, the orchestra would now be 
playing a new selection, and he would be 
able to ask what it was. Now, when the 
scherzo would end, there would be noth- 
ing he could say to set a-chiming the 
golden voice. Oh yes, there was! Inspi- 
ration came to him with the last chord. 
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“That was the scherzo, wasn’t it?” he 
brightly asked. 
ad! the 


swered, fireworks in his night. 


voice an- 


“Ves, 


was,” marvelous 
that was the scherzo.”” 

*And now we are going to have the 
finale,” he continued, eagerly. 

“Yes,” the golden voice chimed, “the 
finale comes now.” 

How well they agreed! Two minds, 
etc.; two souls, ete.! O Eestasy! 

There was no symphony after that 
short selections followed, each itself. A 
blessed soprano sang three distinct and 
separate songs, and then was prodigal 
with two encores, so that five times John 
obtained communication and was an- 
The orchestra continued his 
fortune. He “What 
that?’ and heard her exquisitely reply, 
*Mendelssohn’s *‘Fingal’s Cave.”” He 
said, “And what was that?” and heard 
her answer, ineffably, * Weber's * Invita- 
tion to the Dance.” By that time a 


sweet sense of companionship, of secrets 


swered. 


good said, was 


shared, was in his heart so strong that 
he knew it must also dwell in hers. 

But the best of moments—especially 
the best The 
concert came to an end with a crashing 


have a way of passing. 


chord. 

John, sitting there blindly, felt’ the 
audience flowing out about him as a tide 
He knew She 
Then 


suddenly he knew she was not alone. 


leaves a stranded boat. 


had arisen and stood near him. 


Some one was standing by her, some one 


who had been sitting all this time to 
her right. She was not alone—every- 


thing was spoiled! 

Then he heard her say: “This way, 
mother. Turn this way. It’s this hook 
there, I have it now!” 

“Mother!” his being silently sang. 
“It is her mother, only her mother! 
Mother—the sweetest word of tongue or 
pen!” 

He knew they were putting on their 
furs. A small moment of hesitation fol- 
lowed, and then, “Good afternoon!” he 
heard. cried, 
A gentle 


“Good afternoon!” he 


hastily rising in his night. 
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rustling along the aisle diminished, grew 
faint, distant—they were gone, she was 
gone! 

John sat down heavily and waited for 
Sam. He felt very much alone. The 
general swirl of departure which had 
peen around him at first had now with- 
drawn far from him, about the exits—a 
milling there, a shuffling of feet and 
drone of conversations. It diminished, 
it stilled; the hall was hollow and empty. 
He cursed the faithless Sam. “Why 
couldn't he time!” A minute 
passed, and a door banged shut with a 
definite accent. “Good Lord! I'll be 
locked in!” he thought, and a second 
bang completed his panic. Picking up 
his hat and overcoat, he groped his way 
out of the row of seats and slowly up 
the carpeted incline of the main aisle. 
He had not gone far, however, ere he en- 
countered a most lovely phenomenon 
the golden voice, afloat there somewhere 
before him, a_ will-o’-the-wisp in_ the 
darkness. It was saying: 

“T beg your pardon—but couldn’t we 
help you? Aren’t you a bit lost?” 

“Could you help me?” he cried, en- 


be on 


thusiastically. “I should think you 
could! Am I lost? I’m very much 
lost. My chum, who was to meet me 


here, has failed me and I’m going to be 
locked in!” 

“We won't allow that,” the other 
voice said, the voice of the one who had 
been called mother and who had had to 
be hooked up. It was a fairly nice 
voice, too, but of course one voice in this 
darkness would have been preferable. 
“Come; we'll take you outside.” 

John found himself going up the aisle 


pleasingly framed by two ladies. One 
was to his left, one to his right. Which 


was to his left and which was to his right 
he had no obvious way of knowing, yet 
with utter certitude he knew which was 
which. It was Golden Voice who was to 
his right; it was her little hand which 


held that elbow so lightly, which di- 
rected his blind steps so gently. 

In the lobby they waited a little for 
—who did not appear. 


Sam And finally 














GOLDEN VOICE 


the mother said, “We will take you 
home.” 

“Oh no, please don’t!” John pro- 
tested, insincerely. “That would be far 
too much trouble. Besides, I am sup- 
posed to go to my oculist’s first. If you 
will take me to a telephone I'll call for 


a messenger-boy to lead me. The ocu- 


WAS TO HIS 





LEFT, CLOSE TO HIS HEART 


list is quite near,” he added, artfully. 
“Just down one block, and then across 
the street.” 

“Tf it is so near, why can’t we do 
it?” that charming mother suggested. 
““Come—it will give us a little walk!” 

No force had to be used on John, who 
could hardly believe his luck, and pres- 
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ently he found himselt once more deli- 
ciously framed, and, with a hand on each 
elbow, descended the steps to the street. 
\ dry snow had fallen, which was soft 
underfoot; there was no wind; it 
wonderful walking 
to walk on 


Was 
he would have liked 
There had 
been a rearrangement of the positions, 
and now, without being told, he knew 
that Golden Voice was to his left, close 
to his heart. 


thus forever. 


\nd now they were crossing the street, 
and now they were on a tile floor, and 
now an implacable elevator came whiz- 
zing down while brazen doors slid open. 
And now he had been placed delicately 
within” the 
*Good-by ” 


Good - by” 
and it was all over. The 
elevator boy did the rest and took him 
to the doctor’s office. 


elevator. 


That evening when Sam came in, us- 
ing a trick known of many people, he 
immediately took the offensive. 

“Where the deuce were you?” he 
thundered at the John. 
* Looked all over for you! Where were 
you hiding yourself?” 


astonished 


John, recovering, told his friend what 
he thought of his dereliction. ‘* Well,” 
said the latter, after listening atten- 
tively, and, as far as appearances went at 
least, not much abashed, “you got along 
all right, Johnnie, didn’t you? How did 
you make the riffle?” he asked, solicit- 
ously. 


“T--I got a messenger-boy,” said 
John, suddenly discovering that the 


truth was sacred, and his alone. 

Sam opened his mouth like a fish 
then closed it. “* You are some boy,” he 
said, after a moment. 

“What do you mean?” John asked, 
surprised by this admiration. 

“Oh, nothing,” said Sam, “only that 
you are some fellow to have thought of 
that. 


: yy 
senvel -boy ‘ 
A 


To have thought of using a mes- 


John eyed him suspiciously, not quite 
Upon which Sam lit a ciga- 
rette and strolled off into his own room. 

This was in the evening. But it was 


satisfied. 


only the next morning, upon waking up, 


that John remembered his much-neg- 
lected system. 

He had awakened feeling very happy, 
without knowing why; then had re- 
membered why, and had felt all the hap- 
pler—when abruptly his system came 
down hard upon his head. 

Yesterday he had forgotten it utterly; 
he had violated every one of its tenets. 

He had sat, blinded, near a young 
woman, and immediately had imagined 
her beautiful! A young woman! Why, 
he didn’t even know she was young! 
True, her mother had been there. But 
why shouldn't the mother be eighty, 
and she forty? 

He had sat near a woman he could not 
see, and immediately had pictured her 
young and beautiful. He, at his age 
(twenty-three), with his experience! He 
had been a soft idiot, sentimental as any 
seminary girl! 

The succeeding days saw him, a chas- 
tened and a wiser man, holding tight to 
the system. He recapitulated its tenets 
“They're all pretty,” he 
And, 
“As long as you are walking behind 
she’s a peach.” He invented a new one: 
“They’re all fair—in the dark!” 

He came down from the general to the 
particular. “She's probably spectacled 
and forty,” he exclaimed, violently 
forty being his idea of ruin. 

This hurt him dreadfully. It was as 
if, with an ax, he were shattering a mar- 


cea selessly. 


would say, “across the partition.” 


ble statue, or with hobnails grinding a 
frail flower. But he gritted his teeth and 
persisted. “She may be cross-eyed,”’ he 
cried, “with crooked teeth!” 
Meanwhile, in the power of an ob- 
scure and violent urge, he was haunting 
the musical places as never before. He 
missed nothing. Recitals, quartets, ora- 
torios, symphonies; high warbles of 
sopranos, bass rumblings, the colored 
screams of choruses and silken shimmer- 
strings—he heard everything. 
At Carnegie Hall he was known for 
the strange insistence with which he 
asked always for the same seat—Num- 
ber 5, Row K, in the orchestra. This 


ings of 
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mania was the subject of discussions be- 
tween the young man and the young 
spelled” each other in the 
“He's a bit 


the young man, lightly. 


woman who * 
box-office. CO00-COo,”” said 
oa spose so,” 
the young woman agreed, reluctantly. 
“Isn't it too bad? Usually 
it’s some old guy is that Way 

and he *s so nice looking. 
But I nuts, all 
right!” 

He grew morose and 
strange. One walking be- 
hind him would have heard 
him talking to himself. 
“What bosh!” he 
cry, stopping suddenly and 
with his right fist striking 
the palm of his left) hand. 
This meant that he had 
caught himself with his sys- 
tem in full rout. That for 
an hour, for centuries, he 
had been dreaming of a girl 


he’s 


guess 


would 


with brown eyes great 


LAZe lle eves, liquuid and pro- 
Of evelids heavy 
and long-fringed, of a beauty 
a little austere and sad, vet 
“What 
He seized hold of 


“She 


found 


infinitely tender. 
bosh!" 
his system savagely. 
may be an albino,” he 
mused, in atrocious torture, 
“with pink eyes!” 

What with this obsession, 
and his denial of it, he grew 
thin and a bit feverish. <A 
half-inch came off the cir- 
cumference of his neck. This 
loosened his collars and gave 
him an appearance pleas- 
ingly Byronesque. He came 
out with a Windsor tie. Meanwhile he 
neglected utterly his palette and_ his 
brushes. 

Sam seemed to be following all this 
with a sort of morbid interest. Nearly 
every night he asked, “ Well, where have 
you been to-day?” 

John could feel him observe him out 
of the sides of his eyes, but would an- 
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swer, frankly, “IT heard Kreisler ” (or El- 
man, or Schumann-Heink, or the Flon- 
zalevs, or whatever it might be), upon 
which Sam looked up to the ceiling and 
shook his head and groaned. 


Weeks passed; spring was near, and 


NEGLECTED UTTERLY 
AND HIS BRUSHES 


HIS PALETTE 


also the end of the musical season. John 
was sitting in Carnegie Hall, seat 5 K, 
the concert to 
begin, and exercising his system. ‘* Now, 


orchestra, waiting for 


the bearded lady,” he was saying to him- 
self. “IT remember seeing her at Sells’s 
cireus when I was a child. The bearded 
lady did not own an unpleasant voice. 
It was rather a nice voice. Any one sit- 
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ting by the bearded lady with his eyes 
shut and bandaged, hearing her voice, 
could well imagine her beautiful 

\ start broke abruptly the string of 
this bitter cogitation. 

Just a little had 
entered the box diagonally aweross from 


before, two ladies 
him and his eves had been resting on 
them unconsciously. They were dressed 
with quiet elegance; they bore them- 
selves with gracious poise; their gestures 
were harmonious, and, without knowing 
it, John had been taking pleasure in the 
sight of them. ‘ Mother and daughter,” 
he had said to himself, even while his 
brain pursued a more serious subject. 
“They have on pretty hats.” 

Suddenly the the 
woman, slipping over the house, lit upon 
Immediately her hand groped for 
her 
The mother, in turn, found 


eves of younger 
him. 
her mother’s arm and pressed it; 
lips moved 
him. Fora moment both had their eves 


upon him. Then, with a common move- 





“WHY ARE YOU 


LAUGHING 7’ HE 
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ment, they faced each other and rippled 
into discreet merriment. 

His heart leaped. “It’s they,” he 
thought, with absolute certitude. And 
then, “ But why are they laughing? . . . 
It’s they, anyhow. Oh, ['m going up 
to them!” 

But the orchestra struck up and held 
While waiting he 
The young woman’s hat sat 
most becomingly on her fine head. But 
he was keeping tight hold of himself. 
“Those big picture-hats 


him where he was. 


observ ed. 


one can’t tell 
a thing with one of those wide brims. 
They beautify like a halo; the details 
melt in their blue shadows; every one 
is beautiful, at beneath a 
picture -hat!... they 
laughing at me?” 


a distance, 
But why are 
Once more, unaware of being so closely 
the had 


their eves upon him, and then, turning to 


watched, two women rested 
each other in common understanding, 


had bubbled forth with some secret joy. 


IMPLORED 
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He went up when the music had 
ceased, in rather a truculent state of 
mind. This rapidly left him as he ap- 
proached, however, and when he finally 
stood at the curtains of the box a panic 
held him there a minute. But he broke 
through it and through the curtains. 
He was within the box; in their chairs 
they were turning toward him. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said. 
your pardon, but—”’ 

But now his carefully prepared speech 
went by the board in the confusion of 
two distinct and large surprises. 

The first was to discover that all of 
this time, in spite of his efforts to expect 
the worst, he had been absolutely certain 
that*she would prove beautiful. All of 
the time, inside himself, he had known 
she would be beautiful. 

The second surprise was to find that, 
although she was not exactly beautiful, 
he did not care at all. He did not care 
at all, at all! He liked her that way! He 
altogether approved of her as she was. 
Their eyes met in frank pleasure; he felt 
his heart sliding toward her as if on a 
smooth, straight track. 

**T beg your pardon,” he said, “but—” 

Her eyes were not at all those which 
he had been visioning—while pretend- 
ing to himself he had not. They were 


“T beg 


not the profound brown wells in which. 


he had dreamed of drowning himself. 
But they were better, much better. They 
were brown eyes with the quality of 
blue; brown eyes full of a gay, frank 
light that shone out in level rays beneath 
lashes curling upward; golden specks 
danced in them as dimples dance in rosy 
cheeks. And her nose was not the cold 
academic organ he had imagined his 
ideal; it turned up a bit, intelligently, 
and on its tip was an audacious freckle, 
set just a little askew—a most humorous, 
a most sympathetic freckle! 

“I beg your pardon,” he began again. 
“But—” 

But instead of what he had meant to 
say, he found himself saying, “Why are 
you laughing at me?” 

For they were laughing at him. Their 
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eyes, upon him, were luminous with a 
secret merriment. “Why are you laugh- 
ing?” he implored. 

“Because we are so happy,” said the 
mother. “So happy to see you well. 
And because we wasted so much sympa- 
thy upon you. ‘Isn't it terrible?’ we 
have been saying. ‘Such a nice young 
man, blind so young!’ We have wept 
over you, secretly, in our pillows at 
night!” 

“You thought me blind!” John ex- 
claimed, understanding. “But I 
wasn’t,”’ he went on, eager to efface this 
suspicion upon his manhood’s invulner- 
ability. “I was simply having my eyes 
tested. And there is nothing the matter 
with them.” 

“T can see that, clearly,” said the 
mother. 

Undeterred by this slight attack, he 
took the chair nearest that of Golden 
Voice. 

She had other freckles. Under her 
right eye were half a dozen—tiny grains 
of sand in the hollow there, in the bluish 
pool of soft shadow. They corrected 
what the first one, the jolly one, might 
have had of too jaunty and too robust; 
they were frail and delicate and languid; 
they were adorable. A monstrous idea 
“ame to John—what monstrous ideas 
young men have at that age! He 
thought that he would like to kiss her 
there; he would like to kiss those pale, 
frail freckles in the soft hollow there. 
Instead of doing this, though, he merely 
leaned toward her to whisper: 

“And did you really weep in your pil- 
low at night?” 

“Oh no,” she said, quickly. 
was mother!” 

But at his evident discouragement she 
corrected herself. ‘‘ Well—I did, too, a 
little bit. A little bit like that.” She 
raised her hand and measured the quan- 
tity—a thin line of light between her 
thumb and finger. 

“But now,” she added, at the sight of 
his extravagant satisfaction, “now we 
laugh at you. Don’t you think we have 
some right to laugh at you?” 


“That 
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He admitted that perhaps they had, 
and the conversation thus started did 
not stop there. What did they say? 
That it was a fine day. And what a 
great winter we have had, so good for 
skating—and don’t you like to skate? 

and, just crazy about it!—and, isn’t 
tobogganing terribly exciting — and 
winter, on the whole, more fun than 
summer—except that summer is so won- 
derful—with the swimming and_ the 
yachting?—I just love the water, but 
aren't high mountains also marvelous? 
Thus they spoke light words while their 
young hearts beat hard, and the small 
words echoed and re-echoed within them 
as through vast halls, and their throats 
tightened. The not de- 
ceived. Instinctively she had drawn 
her chair a little apart. 

“How they do carry on!” she thought, 
tenderly, yet with an ache in her heart. 
“What pleasure they do take in each 
other—how bright are her eyes, how his 
eyes shine!” 


mother was 


When the concert was over verv little 
But this 
time, when leaving, John asked if he 


music had been listened to. 
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finding Sam home upon arriving in his 
rooms, so exhilarated was he that he 
made no attempt to hold his pleasure to 
himself. 

“T’'ve found them!” he cried, “and 
here’s their address,” he added, bran- 
dishing his note-book. 

Sam looked at him calmly and said, 
“If you had asked me, I should have 
given you that address long ago. It’s 
the address of my California cousins, 
now in this city. When I took you, with 
your blinders, to the concert, I bought 
you a seat next to them on purpose. I 
knew they had taken you from the hall 
to the oculist. I have known all of the 
time whom you were hunting. And if 
only you had told me the truth, instead 
of the messenger-boy yarn, I should have 
given you their address long ago!” 

“Sam,”’ John cried, indifferent to all 
this, “‘she is the most wonderful creature 
ever placed upon this little earth ball 
since this little earth ball swam into the 
light !”” 

“7 don’t know about that,” said Sam. 
“You see, we played together when we 
were children, so you'll excuse me for not 


might call, and took the address. And, feeling exactly as you do.” 
MATINAL 


BY 


HESPER LE GALLIENNE 


OW calm, beloved, is the morning air— 
See how the mist encircles yonder hill 
Like a tired wood-nymph who, tho’ sleeping, still 
Covers her lover with her flowing hair. 


Come! 


Let us seek an Autumn-tinted lair 


And with warm bracken make a couch of ease, 
Then, ‘neath a canopy of golden trees 
Watch the new day climb up the sunlit stair. 


Here, while the day is young, while Life is free, 
Let us be happy as were wont to be 
The gods, who from Hymettus’ honey’d brim 
ta) . . 
rank of the morning as they rose from res 
Drank of tl g the f t 
o sing the great Apollo’s dawning hymn 
T g the great Apoll 1 g hy 
Upon some jagged mountain’s pagan crest. 
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BY WILLIAM 


TO-DAY 


AND TO-MORROW 


G. SHEPHERD 


With a Rejoinder by 


The Rev. HENRY 


Minister in the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 


W'* are not in the midst of a re- 
ligious revival in America to-day, 
but we have plunged over our heads into 
a sea of religious and spiritual curiosity. 

With our ouija-boards that sell faster 
than the manufacturers can make them; 
with our books on spiritualism that fill 
special tables in the country’s book- 
stores; with lectures on spiritualism so 
frequent and so well attended that lect- 
urers like Sir Oliver Lodge become al- 
most physically exhausted trying to keep 
their engagements; with a great relig- 
ious play drawing ten thousand persons 
a day to Madison Square Garden—that 
temple of prize-fighting, politics, and 


six-day bicycle-racing; with our best 
play - writers turning from frivolous 


plays, at which they are masters, to re- 
ligious plays which outdraw all their 
best efforts at lightness and girl-show 
naughtiness; with our moving-picture 
managers insisting that the plays they 
must have are the plays that deal with 
human redemption; with theaters in al- 
most every American city which are used 
Sunday mornings for sermons by men 
and women of strange creeds; with new 
beliefs and doctrines arising so rapidly 
that even in social intercourse one hears 
the technical phrases of new religions 
bandied about as easily as stock-market 
terms; with a great literary master like 
Maeterlinck harking back to witchcraft 
and telling an intelligent American audi- 
ence how to mark or scar wax dolls so 
that an injury corresponding to the scar 
or mark will appear in the correspond- 
ing part of the body of some other hu- 
man being; with credited scientists writ- 


SLOANE 


and Associate Professor in the Un 


COFFIN, D.D. 


n Theological Seminary 


ing as a scientific fact the statement that 
certain unknown material from 
the bodies of mediums and hardens itself 
into the shape of rods or long arms by 
which a medium, with hands and feet 
bound, may reach about a darkened 
room and work his will; with many per- 
sons actually believing that they are 
conversing with the spirits of their dead 
and with many millions of other persons 
trying to believe that it is possible to do 
so—with all these unexpected facts be- 
fore us, only one fact stands out that we 
can all explain. And that is: 

We, in America to-day, are all groping 
toward invisible, spiritual things. Mill- 
ions of us, each in his own way, seem to 
be essaying a Pilgrim’s Progress. We are 
all trying to find something solid to 
which we can anchor our faith. To put 
it simply, our revival-loving forefathers 
would have told us that we were hunting 
for the Rock of Ages—for something that 
would “tower o’er the wrecks of time.” 

No great religious revival, such as was 
occasionally prophesied by church lead- 
ers in England and America, as a result 
of the war, has come upon us. But it is 
an inescapable fact, apparent to the 
most casual newspaper-reader, as well 
as to the most thoughtful students of the 
affairs of America, that never before in 
the history of our country has there been 
such a general turning of the masses to 
the things of the soul—the super-natural, 
if we would avoid a theological phrase— 
as we see all about us to-day. 

William James, that eminent psy- 
chologist who, in his famous lectures at 
Harvard. so gently and wisely took your 


OOZeS 
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and my religious emotions apart and, as 
a conclusion, said in his Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience that men turned to 
religion because their souls were sick, 
would perhaps, if he were alive to-day, 
by means of his coldly scientific diagno- 
sis, find most of us with sick and ailing 
souls; and he would tell us that, in all 
our gropings, we were seeking a cure. 

Sick souls or no sick souls, the scores 
of millions of us in the United States 
who are interesting ourselves in the 
world of spirit, are seeking invisible, im- 
material, holy things, such things as in 
other days our fathers and mothers 
turned to the church to find. 

But are puzzled men and women of to- 
day turning to the church? 

The scores of church leaders of all 
denominations with whom I have held 
conversation within the past few months 
desire to know why the masses appear as 
sheep without a shepherd. 

“Why do not the distracted masses 
turn to the church?” they ask. 

And the masses, by their very atti- 
tude, reply: ““Why should we turn to 
the church? Are the things we seek to 
be found there?” 


To-day there are perhaps more seekers 
for spiritual things outside the church 
than in it. What is more startling, 
is this: There are perhaps as many 
nominal Christians outside the church as 
in it. 

The question naturally arises—what 
then is the matter with the church? 

In answering this question I must give 
some facts which are so remarkable that, 
before I begin to set them down, I must 
try to free myself of blame for having 
assembled them. I did not gather them 
in their entirety; before I have com- 
pleted this article I shall tell who did 
gather the bulk of them, and in that 
telling I expect to give any discouraged 
or critical reader new hope for a fine, 
better, glowing day for the church and 
for all hungry-souled folk who are seek- 
ing something to anchor to in the world 
of spirit. 
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What is the church? I have put this 
question to the foremost religious lead- 
ers of America to-day, just as I might 
have put to bankers the question, 
“What is the banking system of Amer- 
ica?” or to railroad men, “What is the 
railroad system of America?” By “the 
church” I meant to designate the vast 
body of Protestant denominations which 
contained the great proportion of Ameri- 
can church-goers. I am somewhat 
alarmed at the prospect of having to paint 
the picture which has resulted. If I had 
not in my quest discovered also reasons 
for great hope, I should not, in fear of 
uprooting the faith of one single man or 
woman, have put down the facts which 
I have assembled. 

“What is our church?’ 

It is an institution which numbers 
26,000,000 men and women in_ the 
United States. These 26,000,000 men 
and women of us whom you see going to 
church along the streets of our great 
cities and along the roads of our little 
towns and our rural districts are devo- 
tees of Christianity. We 26,000,000 
spend annually an average sum of $10.60 
apiece to keep the church running. One 
hundred and seventy thousand min- 
isters who preach to us make up the 
most poorly paid body of professional 
men in the United States. And every 
year the money that is spent on pastors 
grows less. If money could carry this 
nation toward the Rock of Ages, we 
are going away from it, not toward it. 

Not one-half of these 170,000 min- 
isters receive as much as $700 a year; 
they have lower wages than the lowest- 
paid in the steel industry. In a certain 
town of 1,800 people, with 13 church 
buildings and 13 ministers, half of the 
ministers, recently, have had to take 
time from their ministry to do other 
work for a living. 

Only 162 ministers in the United 
States receive between $6,000 and $7,000 
a year. The average salary of the 
170,000 ministers is $937. 

These 26,000,000 persons who are 
members of the American Protestant de- 
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nominations are, therefore, guided in 
their religious life by self-sacrificing men 
who are vastly worried about how they 
and their own families shall live in these 
days of financial difficulties. 


And who are the 26,000,000 of us who 
go to these churches? How may we 
be classified and divided? 

“What is the church?” I 
asked a prominent clergyman whose 
duty for some years has been to study 
the churches of the country. 

His accusation came as bitingly and as 
directly as if it had been made by a man 
outside the church. 

“Tt is a one-cell atom,” he answered, 
“constructed for preaching and for hear- 
ing sermons. That’s its limit.” 

Our average Protestant congregation 
in the United States numbers a little 
more than 100 members. The proportion 
of men to women, as shown by the gov- 
ernment census, is 40 to 60. The leaders 
in our church activities—the busy, ener- 
getic members who assist in the collec- 
tion of funds and in the care of the build- 
ing itself—are mostly women. At least 
one-half the members are not directly 
wage-earners. In every congregation 
there are fine old men and women of an 
earlier day who have “fought the good 
fight and kept the faith,” but who are 
now through with active participation 
in church affairs or even with wage- 
sarning. Many of the members are non- 
wage-earning housewives. 

The average “ board of directors” con- 
of three men and two women. 
There will perhaps be about a dozen per- 
sons in each congregation who are 
actively interested in the welfare of their 
church. They will work for it and sacri- 
fice for it, and will worry about the 
pastor’s salary and about the coal and 
the wood and the physical well-being of 
the church itself. This dozen will con- 
sist mostly of women. They are the 
“sisters” of the church. Two or three 
of these women will be on the church 
board; so far as material activity goes, 
the minority on the board will be men, 


average 
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The chances are that in the rural dis- 
tricts the dozen leaders in our average 
church will be influential persons in their 
own community. The men will be lead- 
ing farmers and the women farmers’ 
wives. In the towns, however, the per- 
sonnel will be different. The women, 
only too often, we must admit, will not 
be influential leaders in the town life and 
the men usually will not be the town’s 
most influential citizens. For instance, 
there will be no capitalist among them, 
nor will there be any union man. They 
will be men who come from the middle 
classes and whose lives are brightened 
and relieved of monotony by their per- 
sonal and official interest in the little 
world of their local church. 

By this I do not mean to say that 
influential citizens are not interested in 
our church. Everywhere, so reveals a 
search that has been recently conducted 
into our church affairs, the good citizens 
want the local church to succeed, but 
apparently many of them don’t want 
to attend it. 

In a New York suburb recently—a 
suburb of well-kept, good, sound Amer- 
ican homes—the local church got inte 
financial difficulties. The average con- 
gregation such as I have described— 
manned by the less influential members 
of the community and supported by 
pocketbooks that were the leanest in 
that neighborhood—had been unable to 
keep the church going. There was a well- 
known, public-spirited man in the com- 
munity whose father had once been a 
clergyman; the church folks turned to 
him. 

“You don’t go to church,” the direc- 
tors said to him, “but we know that you 
won't want to see our church go down. 
Will you take hold and pull us out?” 

“T will,” said the business man. 

The next day, at the country club, he 
broke the news to the usual Saturday- 
afternoon gathering of leading citizens, 
that if they didn’t do something pretty 
soon, they would be living in a commun- 
ity without a church. 

“What! Our town without a church?” 
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exclaimed a prominent club member. 
“We'll have to avoid that.” 

Everybody in the club agreed that 
something must be done immediately. 

“We've got a finance committee that 
put our golf club on its feet in a hurry,” 
suggested a member. “ Why not turn the 
church over to the finance committee of 
the golf club?” 

The golf club of that select little vil- 
lage put the church on its feet and is 
keeping it there. But the golf-club mem- 
bers do not go to church. 

Two hundred and fifty members of a 
church in another select suburb of one 
of our big cities attended an annual 
dinner recently to hear Frank Vanderlip, 
the financial expert, talk on the financial 
plight of the nations. 

On the train to town the next morning 
the man who had acted as chairman of 
the dinner said: 

“Well, we can get two hundred and 
fifty of our men members out to a dinner 
to hear a banker, but we can’t get more 
than twenty of them to come to church 
on Sunday to hear our minister. And 
he’s a good minister, too, the best we 
could get.” 


How much higher education will be 
manifested in the little average church 
of which we are speaking? In the aver- 
age church in the United States how 
many college men or women play leading 
parts? In most of the churches how 
many influential individuals have had 
the benefit of a university education 
aside from the minister himself? 

Here we have our average American 
church, a “one-cell atom,” constructed, 
as my clergyman friend put it, for 
no other services to the community 
than preaching, its leaders—devout as 
they may be in their church lives—out 
of touch with the lives and problems of 
the great outside world, manned by the 
poor—for not many years ago it was said 
that the average income of American 
church members, including the great 
percentage of the aged and unsalaried 
housewives, was $400 a year—and shep- 
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herded by unselfish men almost as poor 
as themselves. 

It is true that at one end of this aver- 
age which we have struck we find the 
great, rich city church and at the other 
end the pitiful little structure of the 
remote rural districts where itinerant 
pastors preach at infrequent intervals. 

But in the rich city churches we mem- 
bers pay less to the church per capita 
than do the members of our average 
churches. The average, be it remem- 
bered, is $10.60, or 2.8 cents per day. 
The men under silk hats and the ladies 
shouldering rich furs, who gather at 
Easter-time in our great city churches, 
pay Jess than $10.60 a year to keep the 
church alive! In the average “poor” 
church—and, as we have seen, the aver- 
age church is poor—there has been no 
decrease in recent years in annual per- 
capita contributions to the church, but 
in the rich churches a fact has been dis- 
covered that may, perhaps, emphasize 
the age-old contention that religion is 
only for the poor and for folks who are in 
trouble. 

In 548 “ high-salaried * churches in the 
United States the members paid 4 cents 
less per capita into the church in 1918 
than they did in the anxious war year 
of 1915, and in 208 “rich churches ”’—the 
highest type of church in the official 
classification — the members paid 19 
cents less in 1918 than they did in 1915. 

But the extremes—the rich church 
with its members who seem to appre- 
ciate the church in an inverse ratio to 
their prosperity, and the utterly poor 
church, supported by folk on the edge of 
civilization and society—need not enter 
into our calculation. 

The average church toward which 
average, truth-seeking Americans might 
be expected to look for the solution of 
the many problems of the spirit, or even 
of their material well-being, is what con- 
cerns us; and the fact remains that as 
we analyze it we begin to discover that 
it seems to need help from these Amer- 
icans as much as they need help from it. 

Our average church, as it is to-day, is 
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not a strong institution. In depicting 
it, one runs counter to hundreds of 
churches dotting America, which are 
doing their work well, which are holding 
up to men and women the faith that if 
this world followed the philosophy of 
Christ it would be a better world and 
which are proving that men and women 
who live the golden rule get from life 
about all that life has to give. Nor 
does the average church take in the 
wonder - working city missions which 
are found in almost every American 
metropolis, such as the famous Jerry 
McCauley mission, or John Callahan’s 
Hadley Rescue Hall, in the Bowery in 
New York, where men who have sunk 
to the depths of human misery are put 
on their feet again and redeemed by the 
philosophy and teachings of the Gali- 
lean. 


Facts about the interest of the Amer- 
ican people in the church are as interest- 
ing and enlightening as facts about the 
church itself. The Protestant church, of 
which we have struck an average, num- 
bers 201 different denominations; it in- 
cludes all but the Jewish and Catholic 
congregations of America. In these 201 
denominations it would seem that every 
American would find some shade of re- 
ligious opinion to which he might attach 
himself. But of the 106,000,000 of us, 
leaving out 25,000,000 children under 
ten years of age, only 26,000,000 of us 
are members of Protestant churches, 
and only 44,788,000 of us are members 
of any church at all—Protestant, Catho- 
lic, or Jewish. Incidentally, there are 
218,000 Protestant churches and 15,194 
Jewish and Catholic churches in Amer- 
ica. 

We may be a Christian nation, we 
may even be a religious nation, but who 
can say that we are a church-going na- 
tion? 


About half of us in the United States 
are nominal church members, but far less 
than half of us are church-goers. Our 


forefathers were church members and 
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church-goers, but it is a fact that we 
church-goers pay per 
capita in the United States to-day to 
keep our church alive than they did, in 
spite of the change of money values and 


ourselves less 


The gain in 
membership in our Protestant churches 
last year was the smallest in twenty-five 
years, and it has been falling for many 
years past. Here is an official table that 
shows the startling facts: 


our increased prosperity. 


Year Gains 
1912 ae a a a 28,777 
|: es 
1914 Te sh eee 728,007 
1915 542,962 
1916 756,867 
1917 1,339,557 
1918 154,320 
1919 56,301 


There is a minister for every 642 of us 
in the United States, but only a little 
more than 100 of us hear the average 
minister on Sunday. Great churches, 
famous in American history, are in finan- 
cial difficulties. One reads in the daily 
press that the famous old Plymouth 
church, in Brooklyn, in debt $7,000, 
tried to raise $10,000 in a drive and 
secured only $4,000, and announces that 
its debt will double this year, unless aid 
is forthcoming. Changes of the times 
affect the churches. It was discovered 
the other day at St. Paul’s Episcopal 
church in Cleveland’s old Euclid Avenue 
that only two families in the church 
lived within sound of St. Paul's bells. 
Young men no longer turn to the min- 
istry for their life-work. In 1913 there 
were 20 per cent. fewer theological stu- 
dents in the United States than in 1912. 
Our fathers lived in a day when the 
ministry was a profession which at- 
tracted thousands of our best young 
men. But between 1870 and 1910, a 
period in which our population almost 
tripled, the increases in the student body 
of three professions was: dentistry, 
5,405 per cent.; law, 1,083 per cent.; 
theology, 238 per cent. Thirty years ago 
30 per cent. of the students entered the 
ministry; to-day only 3 per cent. do so. 
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Those bright young fellows of thirty 
years ago are the ones who to-day are 
ministering to us but are so poorly paid 
that they find themselves unable in 
many cases to send their own children to 
school. 

This constant decrease in the number 
of theological students in the United 
States is, I find, most alarming to some 
of the leaders in the Protestant churches 
and others. It 
brings up the question of whether or not 
our churches have not made the mistake 
of depending too much on theology and 
too little on religion. 


most comforting to 


“Has the church been teaching the- 
ology instead of Christianity?” is a 
question that may start an argument in 
every gathering of our Protestant clergy- 
men these days. 

“Theology has been knocked into a 
cocked hat,’ was the virile fashion in 
which an eminent churchman, known 
throughout the country, expressed him- 
self to me recently. “Theology isn’t re- 
ligion, and the trouble with the church 
is that it has mistaken it for religion. 
Theology doesn’t heal broken hearts; it 
doesn’t teach us how to follow in the 
footsteps of Christ. The church is an 
organization based on religion. Theol- 
ogy is a code for operating that organi- 
zation. Our churches of all denomina- 
tions have been trying to walk on two 
legs, one of religion and one of theology. 
Indeed, I think some of us have been 
trying to hop on that one leg of theology. 
The thing that will save the church to- 
day is to step out solidly on religion and 
stand planted there like the Rock of 
Ages. This world wants to know about 
Christ, not what we ministers think 
about Christ.” 

And at this point I find another dif- 
ference in opinion between church lead- 
ers that is hard to satisfy. 

Was it Christianity or theology that 
kept our devout fathers and mothers in 
the church, that kept the church alive 
and powerful? Fear, as a motive toward 
religious devotion, has almost entirely 
disappeared with the weakening of the- 
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ology. Hell with its fires has faded out 
of the ken of this generation. Hell is 
not preached in the Protestant churches; 
it is rarely preached in the Jewish 
churches; and to-day I even find eminent 
Catholic writers declaring that a belief 
in the existence of actual flames in pur- 
gatory is not an essential of salvation. 
The Greek and Russian Catholic 
churches long ago abandoned the preach- 
ing of an actual, soul-terrifying hell. 

Was it theology which gave to Chris- 
tianity the sense of fear that drove our 
forefathers to seek safety in religion? 
And along with the challenging of the- 
ology has this element of church strength 
passed away? I find some clergymen re- 
gretting this as a fact; I find others 
pleased that it is so. 


The dark picture which I have painted 
of the position of the church is not entire- 
ly of my own making. Most of the facts 
and figures which I have given were pre- 
pared by leaders in the Interchurch 
World Movement, men who are eminent 
in the world of the American Protestant 
church; the conclusions which I have 
reached and the averages which I have 
struck have been prepared after consul- 
tation with men whose names are known 
to every layman in the United States. 
Many of these gentlemen, it is true, 
would not, perhaps, draw the same con- 
clusions from these data that a layman 
or an outsider might draw. When I say 
the leaders of the movement are eminent 
men I have in mind such individuals as 
S. Earl Taylor, Methodist layman, who 
recently promoted the Centenary Move- 
ment of that denomination; John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr.; John R. Mott, head of 
the Y. M. C. A.; Dr. William Hiram 
Foulkes, general secretary of the Pres- 
byterian New Era Movement; Dr. J. Y. 
Aitchison, of the Baptist denomination; 
Dr. Abram E. Cory, who gained fame in 
the church world by his direction of the 
Men and Millions Movement of the 
Disciples of Christ; George Innes, 


wealthy United Presbyterian layman of 
Philadelphia; J. Elwood Cox, of North 
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Carolina, wealthy layman of the Society 
of Friends; James M. Speers, rich mer- 
chant of New York; Roger Babson, 
famous statistician; Carl E. Milliken, 
Governor of Maine; Daniel Baker, mill- 
ionaire Methodist layman of Baltimore; 
Dr. Wilton Merle-Smith, pastor of the 
Central Presbyterian church of New 
York, and other business men and 
ministers of the Protestant churches 
throughout the country. 

Thirty or more denominations joined 


in this movement. If there be any 
critic of our churches more relent- 
less than these men of the church, 


he might well be accused of infidelism, 
agnosticism, and all the other crimes 
that the church, in olden days, used to 
prefer against its enemies. Indeed, men 
have been burned at the stake for criti- 
cizing the church as these men criticize 
it. But their fine. 
Frankly, and in good, sound American 
fashion, they have sought to discover the 
ills which they hope to remove. 

There was something in this church 
movement that struck the pride of an 
American. All the other churches in 
Christendom have been bemoaning the 
fact that the church was not more felt in 
the war, and is not being felt in the world 
crisis to-day. We Americans are not be- 
moaners and we are not talkers only; 
we are doers, and the Americans in the 
American church decided that they were 
going to try to do something to stir 
the whole world. Either there is a God 
of power in this universe or there isn’t 
one. The American church leaders be- 
lieve there is one, and they declare that 
they are going to try to form the church 
into an instrument which can more 
effectively bring God’s help to human- 
ity. 

It is these men—and, make no mis- 
take, they are leaders in the Protes- 
tant churches in the United States to- 
day—who see favorable signs in the 
abatement of theology which I have 
mentioned. But in their plans, which 
have been considered by conventions of 
laymen and clergymen, one finds these 
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same onrushing, enthusiastic church 
leaders turning from theology to soci- 
ology—the helping of humanity. 

Here rises another difference of opin- 
ion among men of our churches. 

“Ought the church now to give itself 
entirely to religion, or will it fulfil its 
mission if it turns to sociology?” is the 
gist of a question that is being asked in 
the heart of churchdom. 

At a great conference of church lead- 
ers in Atlantic City, in which it was 
recommended to start a campaign for 
the Interchurch World Movement, I 
found men of two opinions. 

“What has money to do with relig- 
ion?” was the question put to one 
clergyman. 

“T don’t know,” he answered. “But 
it’s a fair question. I believe that the 
church is a divine institution. Others 
believe that it is a man-made institu- 
tion. If it’s a man-made institution, 
then maybe more money can help it. 
If it’s a divine institution, then maybe 
we need more God in it.” 

“Tt isn’t the things that people can 
feel and eat and drink and wear that 
they expect from the church,” said an- 
other church leader. “It's the invisible 
things they seek, and the invisible 
things are things that money won’t buy. 
They come from above, and money 
never brought anything down from up 
there.” 

“Humanity is in trouble these days, 
young man,” said another clergyman. 
“Can this world lift itself out of the 
mire by its own boot-straps? Or have 
we not the right to believe that a great 
and good God will reach down with 
supernatural power and raise us onto 
solid ground? The trouble with us is we 
have gotten away from prayer; from 
our mothers’ knees. We got to worrying 
about theology and isms, and how to 
get money to run our thousands of 
little churches, and we did that work 
so poorly that it took all our time and 
worship away from God. We must get 
back to God in America, and we must 
get our children back to God, or be- 
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fore long we shall not be a Christian 
nation.” 

The reports that I have read by the 
hundreds of church conditions in the 
United States disclose this same struggle 
between materialism and _ spirituality. 
One report will be coldly materialistic, 
but highly and energetically critical of 
social conditions. Another report will be 
filled with a splendid spirituality and 
dreams of the day when God will come 
so close to us as a nation that we shall 
all see and understand and love Him, 
and thus change our lives to goodness. 

“Sociology is no substitute for spir- 
ituality,”’ wrote the church leader who 
prepared a church survey on conditions 
in South America. And in the same con- 
ference in which this report was read 
it was charged by an association of busi- 
ness men in Ohio that the agents of the 
Interchurch World Movement, who were 
investigating the steel strike, were im- 
bued with Bolshevism. It just happened 
that John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was a 
member of the conference and the con- 
vention turned the charge of Bolshevism 
over to a committee of five of which 
Rockefeller was made chairman. It took 
four weeks of negotiation, including 
the services of attorneys, to get the 
Ohio business men to withdraw the 
charges. 

“Shall we make our own standards for 
the church or put the burden upon God 
to make them for us?” is the query, ina 
gist, that is bruited in the churches 
to-day. 

Was I right when I gathered that it is 
the white-haired men of another genera- 
tion of Americans, who insist on more 
spirituality in the church? The young 
men, who seem to have as great influ- 
ence as their elders, appear to be the 
element who are directing the church 
toward sociological and economic activi- 
ties. It is the creed of these young 
American Christians that spirituality 
will have a better chance for growth in 
America when social justice has been 
established. 

Both the white-haired men and the 
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young men agree that something has 
failed. The white-haired men seem to 
hold that it is our chureh which 
failed, not our religion. The younger 
men with whom I have talked are de- 
termined that both religion and the 
church shall be put into a place of help- 
ful power, if this can be done. 

“Why not, by the grace of God, make 
the hearts of men so clean and good 
that they will not seek to be cruel and 
heartless?” ask the clergymen of other 
generations. “Kind hearts will prevent 
exploitation of labor, sweat-shop condi- 
tions, low wages, child labor, and all 
these other things you are talking about. 
Start the children at their mothers’ 
knees and they will not grow up to be 
cruel men and women.” 

“It’s too late to change the hearts of 
men who are already oppressing their 
fellows,” say the younger churchmen. 
“We must rise as champions of the op- 
pressed and show them that Christ is on 
their side.” 

Among the Catholics as well as the 
Protestants is found this conflict 
tween idealistic Christianity and social 
service. Edward A. Pace, Ph.D., has 
written a pamphlet which is available in 
the pamphlet-racks of most of the 
Catholic churches of New York, in which 
he says: 


has 


he- 


Christ is the Incarnate God; that is the 
vital truth without which there can be no 
such thing as the Christian religion. Once 
that is discarded we may have eloquent 
pleas for humanity and earnest  strivings 
after fellowship and endless schemes for ser- 
vice; we may have enthusiasm and vision; 
but we will not have Christianity. . . . Of 
God’s design no thought will be taken. ... 
Shall we teach the people and their children 
that life is a struggle for existence and then 
expect them to love one another? 


The men among the clergymen of the 
United States to-day who take the pres- 
ent condition of the world as a challenge 
to Christianity are favoring a deeper 
movement than a merely sociological 
one, while those who take it merely as a 
challenge to the church declare that 


















Christianity has not failed and that 
the church must reach back to Chris- 
tianity and forward to social service and 
defend the rights of those who suffer 
from social and economic injustice, 


What does the American public ex- 
pect from the church? On this question 
also I find that the church leaders are 
divided. The people of America want 
to send their children to Sunday-school 
just as soon as the Sunday-school is 
made worth while, say the younger men 
in the church movement. They freely 
admit that the Sunday-school is not 
efficient. Their figures show that over 
20,000,000 children in the United States 
do not go to Sunday-schools of any 
denomination. The Sunday-schools are 
not graded; the teaching is not efficient; 
the teachers in the main are not chosen 
from among those who could do the 
work well, but from among those who, 
without regard for qualifications, are 
willing to devote their time to the work. 
The Sunday-school is oftentimes a hit-or- 
miss organization, in which prizes are 
given for attendance, but which is not 
sufficiently attractive either to catch or 
hold the child’s attention. 

The more conservative church leaders 
believe that there ought to be more co- 
operation between parents and the Sun- 
day-school. Children who are under 
spiritual influence at home, they say, 
will find inspiration in the Sunday- 
school. I have heard criticisms of the 
Sunday-school in this battle between the 
modern young church leaders and the 
leaders of the older generation which I do 
not think wise to print, because of rank 
bitterness. 

“The Sunday-school is a broken-down 
institution,” is one of the mildest criti- 
cisms I have heard. “We must make 
it scientific and helpful and we must 
have it graded, like the public schools.” 

It is very evident that many church 
leaders of to-day believe that America 
expects an American church to be liberal 
and progressive. Here are a few actions 
that have been taken by some of the 
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leading church conferences or church 
boards within the past year: 

The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian church has formally adopted a 
program for “more equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth, abatement of poverty, 
abolition of child labor, regulation of 
industrial employment for women, one 
day a week rest, conciliation and arbi- 
tration in industrial disputes, and the 
development of a Christian attitude of 
society toward offenders against the 
law.” 

The bishops of the Methodist church 
have sent out to the ministers of that 
church an even more radical program 
dealing with social conditions. It pro- 
vides “equitable wages for laborers that 
shall have the right of way over rent, 
interest and profits, collective bargain- 
ing, democratic training, the advance of 
workers through profit-sharing and 
through positions on boards of diree- 
tors.” The effect of this declaration of 
the Methodist bishops is to commit 
every Methodist minister in the country 
to principles which are considered al- 
most the very essence of extreme pro- 
gressivism. 

The Federal Council of churches, rep- 
resenting 23,000,000 Protestant Church 
members, has gone on record as favoring 
“inaustrial councils and shop commit- 
tees, a living wage which is a first charge 
on business before dividends; heavier 
taxes for the rich than for the poor; 
economic independence for women in 
the home, together with the control of 
her own person; a professional standing 
equal to that of white men for colored 
clergymen, and _ parks, playgrounds, 
equal wages, equal facilities for travel, 
courtesy when traveling, and adequate 
housing, lighting, ete., for negroes.” 

An interchurch conference of 350 lead- 
ers and clergymen of city churches in 
Cleveland in June, 1919, advised that all 
churches be thrown open for the discus- 
sion of all public problems in which 
moral issues are involved, and favoring 
church bodies which would bring em- 
ployers, employees, and the public into 
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conference. This conference declared 
openly that a majority of the people in 
our cities “live under economic injustice 
and unhealthful conditions.” It de- 
clared that social unrest and discontent 
among workers was justifiable and that 
Christianity had failed to inspire and 
direct the life of American cities. 

Interesting as this liberalism may be, 
it finds opponents in the church, but 
these opponents, strange to say, do not 
seem to consist entirely of employers or 
possessors of wealth. Judge Elbert H. 
Gary, Chairman of theSteel Corporation, 
when asked about the Interchurch cam- 
paign, wrote to the leaders of the Inter- 
church Movement, “I believe a genuine 
religious campaign is of the highest im- 
portance in combating the Bolshevik 
spirit.” 

The opponents of this church plan for 
social uplift point out, as I have said, 
that it is spiritual and not material 
things that the world expects from the 
church. Many great industrial concerns, 
with no sense of religion at all, and the 
legislatures of many states, are doing to- 
day, they say, what the church is plan- 
ning to do to-morrow. The church is 
said to be like “the shadow of a rock in 
a weary land.” If it were really that, 
would not the worried masses of Americe 
have turned to the church long ago? 
Instead of developing the church into 
such a shelter-rock, ask the opponents 
of these ideas, are not the social up- 
lifters of the church preparing a make- 
believe, papier-mdché, grand - opera 
scenery rock, which they are rolling 
about the dreary desert of this world, 
begging the while that people cultivate 
an artificial need of its shade? If the 
church really held up Christ,these critics 
say, the world would flock to it; nothing 
else that the church can hold up will be 
any inducement. As it is now, they urge, 
the people are inclined to seek Christ 
and religion and knowledge of the here- 
after outside the church. 

Will it not develop that in the great 
stirring of our church to-day these two 
sets of church leaders will each lend help? 
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Both agree that the church is in a very 
bad way; that, as it is now, it is a 
declining institution, and that unless 
strong hands put it on its feet it will soon 
become unworthy of consideration as a 
source of help in our modern life. 

They agree that the great organization 
which includes millions of members, 
one hundred and seventy thousand edu- 
cated clergymen, hundreds of religious 
newspapers, scores of great publishing- 
houses, hundreds of schools, colleges, and 
universities, asylums, hospitals, and 
charitable institutions, as well as some 
two hundred thousand buildings which 
are used as meeting-places, ought to 
be felt as a power in the homes, in the 
lives, and in the institutions of the peo- 
ple of the United States. How to put 
this great machine to work is their prob- 
lem. 

In the Interchurch World Movement 
some thirty of the leading denomina- 
tions have tried to put aside their 
differences in creed and theology and get 
the church back onto its feet. They are 
not attempting a union of the scattered 
denominations. 

The big task which the Protestant 
churches in America took upon them- 
selves in the hope of making the 
church again a vital factor in the world’s 
affairs is not confined to America alone. 
There are plenty of signs in the world 
that Christianity has been challenged 
by the peoples of other religions. Of the 
1,700,000,000 people in the world, only 
38 per cent. are of Christian races. The 
other two-thirds of the world are filled 
with whispers about the failure of Chris- 
tianity. Missionaries of the Christian 
denominations in every part of the world 
are hearing the accusation: 

“You Christians fought the most aw- 
ful war this world has ever known.” 

“Ves, itis in the Christian world alone, 
not in the Islamic world, or the Confu- 
cian world, that the rights of men are 
being worked out,” reply the mission- 
aries. “Christ taught democracy and 
the right of the individual to his own 
soul, his own body, his own thoughts. 
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We have just driven from the Christian 
world the last vestige of pagan au- 
tocracy; we had to kill one another to 
do it, but we have succeeded.” 

A church newspaper, which was 
printed daily at Atlantic City during the 
Interchurch World Conference, pub- 
lished the fact that Turks took the pews 
from the Christian church at Diabekir, 
Turkey, and carried them to the race- 
track, where they were used as seats by 
the effendi, and later, instead of being 
restored to the church, were scattered 
about in the homes of the Moslems. 
This incident was used as an example of 
how Christianity stands in the outside 
world. 

Our church statisticians have devel- 
oped the fact that almost one per cent. of 
the male populations of the dark races 
were drawn, one way or another, into the 
war. These men of other religions are 
returning to the heart of India, to the 
heart of China, and to the heart of dark- 
est Africa to tell their own people how 
bad the Christian can be, at his worst. 
Caucasian efficiency, indeed, impressed 
them. Burmese soldiers, returning 
home, told their fellows of the efficient 
Y. M. C. A. and its work in the war, 
and within a few months a Young Men’s 
Buddhist Association was formed on 
Y. M. C. A. lines, and it is spreading so 
rapidly that it is becoming a great 
Buddhist power. But it was efficiency, 
and not Christianity, which seemed to 
impress them. 

The war, with its mingling of races, 
has shown some millions of us that 
our Christianity may be as strange and 
weird a religion to men of other races as 
their religion may be to us. It must 
show definite and marked results to get 
their attention. To the millions of dark 
men who were dragged into the fighting 
and the misery of it, that Crucified Man 
with His message of love meant nothing. 
A British officer who acted as censor for 
an Indian regiment in France said to 
me: 

“T came across a letter the other day 
that made me stop and think. An Indian 
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soldier was writing back to his folks in 
India. He said to them: ‘The people 
are very honest here in France. You can 
leave a rupee beside the road and come 
back the next day and find it where you 
left it. They punish men who steal by 
nailing them to a tree. Everywhere we 
go in France we see wooden figures of a 
man who is punished this way. These 
figures are to remind the French people 
that they must not steal.” 


To the man on the street in the 
United States one question about the 
church seems to stand out before all 
others, and this is, “* Why don’t all these 
churches unite and stop fighting over 
doctrines?” There is not a city or a 
village or a country district which does 
not have its story to tell of wasted 
effort, wasted money, and general in- 
efficiency growing out of the division in 
the churches. This country is sprinkled 
with little, inefficient churches, consist- 
ing of small congregations ministered to 
by underpaid clergymen. Almost side 
by side they stand in the streets of our 
towns, separated from one another in 
theology and in religious and social ef- 
fort. If business men find efficiency 
and strength in entering into com- 
bines, why should not the Protestant 
churches do the same? asks the average 
citizen. 

To those of the fifty -four million 
Americans who do not go to church this 
apparent unwillingness of the Protestant 
churches to unite into one great power- 
ful organization appears to be the 
greatest weakness of the church. Its 
wastefulness seems to them too un- 
American. Here is a story I hear in 
church circles. 

“How is your church going?” a man 
asked a resident of a certain village. 

“Tt ain't goin’ very well,’ answered 
the resident, “but, thank the Lord, the 
others ain’t doin’ very well, either.” 


Not one-tenth has been told of the 
waste and evaporation of effort which is 
going on in the Protestant church to-day 





result of divisions 
churches. 
Perhaps, with theology subordinated 


to its rightful position, and with real re- 


as a among our 
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ligion for which there is such unques- 
tioned need taking its place, a great union 
may one day be brought about. I find 
that millions of church members desire it. 


A REJOINDER 


HIS estimate of the present status 

of the Protestant church in America 
is written by a journalist evidently anx- 
ious to show himself sympathetic, but 
not intimately familiar with the church’s 
life and work. It contains a number of 
statements which deserve consideration 
and will provoke discussion. He has 
handled various statistics and seeks to 
interpret them; and he comes to the 
conclusion that the church “is in a very 
bad way” and “that unless strong hands 
put it on its feet, it will soon become 
unworthy of consideration as a source of 
help in our modern life.” 

This is a bold statement to make of an 
institution with so long a history behind 
it and so many million attached and 
earnest members to-day. Is it borne out 
by the facts? 

It would be easy to show that some of 
the figures hardly bear the interpreta- 
tions put upon them. For example, he 
cites the existence of 201 denominations 
as an evidence of the hopelessly divided 
condition of the Protestant forces; but 
the large mass of Protestant Christians 
are to be found in seven or eight com- 
munions; and these communions have 
interdenominational machinery which 
enables them to function at least as har- 
moniously as did the various branches 
of our army and navy and the civi ian 
authorities during the war. We must 
plead guilty to wasteful overlapping and 
serious neglect, but the Germans did not 
find our military contribution to the war 
negligible. Church leaders are devising 
closer co-operation and working stead- 
ily, if painfully slowly, toward unity. 
He speaks of the lack of educated people 
in the churches; but the average of 
education among church members is de- 
cidedly above that of the total popula- 


tion, and college graduates are by no 
means as conspicuously absent as he 
appears to think. He complains that 
“the directors” of the churches are pre- 
dominantly women, and it is true that 
women perform more than half of the 
active lay work of most congregations, 
but the official direction of the churches 
in most of the larger communions is still, 
whether wisely or unwisely, almost ex- 
clusively in masculine hands. 

There are various ways of estimating 
the efficiency of the church. One is that 
taken by this article, which sets up an 
ideal of steadily mounting financial out- 
lay and of steadily growing numbers, 
and regards as failure any declension 
from this ideal. But the church is an 
ancient institution with a many-cen- 
turied past. It has had times of vast 
wealth in material resources, and these 
are not always looked back upon as the 
periods of its largest usefulness. It has 
seen epochs when practically all the in- 
habitants of a land conformed outwardly 
to its observances, but these have rarely 
been the seasons of its greatest spiritual 
power. 

Or, we may fairly compare the effi- 
ciency of the church with the efficiency 
of other institutions, equally divine and 
equally human, such as government, 
industry, the school, and the home. Is 
the church among ourselves in any worse 
plight than they? It would be easy to 
bring facts to show that government 
and industry and education and family 
life in our country are “in a very bad 
way,” but should we conclude that they 
will soon become “unworthy of consid- 


eration as sources of help”? 

But it may fairly be asked that the 
church, which is the inspiration of gov- 
ernment and industry, school and home, 
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shall be in better case than they. What 
is the church actually doing at this 
moment? 

1. It is the only institution with the 
sole aim of furnishing men, women, and 
children with Christian ideals and con- 
victions. Week after week, summer and 
winter, it keeps at this task, awakening 
and appealing to the consciences of the 
people. Its buildings may be poor, its 
ministers underpaid, its congregations 
small; but in every community it stead- 
ily holds up the basic faith by which a 
democracy lives. For every democracy 
exists upon a threefold faith—faith in 
the capacities of ordinary human beings, 
faith in the power of spiritual ideals, 
faith in the universe as friendly to hu- 
man brotherhood. This faith the Prot- 
estant church ceaselessly and clearly 
proclaims—faith in the capacities of or- 
dinary persons because one plain man, 
the Carpenter of Nazareth, has mani- 
fested the fullness of God; faith in the 
power of ideals which accord with the 
mind of this Jesus, because they are the 
inspiration of the Spirit of God; faith in 
the universe as friendly to brotherhood, 
because His Father is Lord of heaven 
and earth. This faith the churches, big 
and little, not only inculcate in their con- 
gregations Sunday after Sunday, but 
through them they succeed in making 
this the living faith of the great mass of 
the American people. And the church 
sustains the consciences of the people in 
this faith. It may be wrong in its moral 
emphases, stressing too heavily negative 
virtues, such as abstinence from certain 
forms of pleasure, and neglecting” posi- 
tive virtues, such as justice, tolerance, 
etc., but more than any other agency it 
keeps steadily quickening the con- 
sciences of men, and supplying the 
morale for citizenship, for industry, for 
family life. Its radius of influence is 
vastly wider than the immediate circle 
of the regular church-goers. 

2. The church is the only institution 
supplying people with contact with the 
Invisible God, and interpreting to them 
His else unrecognized presence in all 
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their experiences. ‘To persons who do 
not believe in His existence, this is a 


questionable service. To the believing 


members of the church who know what 
their spiritual reinforcements are, this is 
the church's pre-eminent contribution. 
For religion is not doing something, how- 
ever useful, nor trying to be something, 
however good; but it is being connected 
with Someone in whose fellowship power 


for service and character is found. In 
every age those who have been aware 
of, and have actually used, these re- 
sources in the Unseen have never been 
the majority of the population; but they 
have been creative personalities in their 
generations. There are groups of men 
and women in every community who 
know what this life with God in Christ 
is; they may not be able to interpret it 
intelligently, or to make it convincing 
and appealing to the mass of their neigh- 
bors. But it is their chief possession, and 
a possession which they succeed in pass- 
ing on to some, at least, of the rising 
generation, and so long as this fellow- 
ship of men with God and with one 
another in Him exists, the church is in 
no danger of extinction. As a matter of 
fact, the various practical movements to 
which Mr. Shepherd alludes are out- 
growths of this unique experience 
whic? the church, with all its imperfee- 
tions in material resources, underpaid 
ministers, disunited forces, ete., steadily 
mediates. 

3. The church supplies the commu- 
nity with the majority of its public- 
spirited and socially minded citizens. 
Mr. Shepherd seems to me wide of the 
mark when he asserts that there are 
more spiritual seekers outside the church 
than in it. Study the group in any town 
who are to the fore in public undertak- 
ings, and the majority of them are the 
products, either directly or by inheri- 
tance, of the church. When the govern- 
ment wished to promote the sale of 
Liberty bonds, the conservation of food, 
the work of the Red Cross, or any other 
of the activities necessary to the carrying 
on of the war, it was significant what 
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efforts were made to enlist the co-opera- 
tion of the churches. In them were the 
people with the consciences to be ap- 
pealed to and the devotion to carry out 
the obligations imposed on them. 
Church circles in our country contain the 
bulk of idealism. 
There are noteworthy idealists outside; 
and it is regrettable that our churches do 
not succeed in enlisting them; but the 
men and women with the conscience to 
make their idealism effective are for 
the most part either members of the 
church or they are living on the sur- 
vival of a church training or a church 
heritage. 

Much that Mr. Shepherd says de- 
serves attention. Ministers are seri- 
ously underpaid, and this hinders some 
men from entering the calling and bur- 
dens many who are in it. But ministers 
would remind the community that 
they have some rewards which cannot be 
calculated in money—the sense of ful- 
filling a most essential public service, the 
chance to be helpful friends of all sorts 
and conditions of men, the opportunity 
to give freely to all who will take it the 
richest of treasures—life with God in 
Christ. There are too many poverty- 
stricken and pitifully small churches 
side by side in many places. The move- 
ment to form a “United Churches of 
Christ in America,” with a council 
armed with powers to foster mergers, 


each community’s 


deserves to be vigorously pushed. The 
statement that in many churches there 
are neither large capitalists nor laboring 
men is partly true, but it is more deplor- 
able that there are so few churches in 
which capitalists and laboring men are 
to be found side by side both as com- 
municants and on the official boards of 
the church. One need not be greatly 
alarmed at apparent decreases in the 
number of additions to the membership 
of the churches. Figures of this sort 
fluctuate; and it is not surprising that 
the last two years should have shown a 
shrinking, for these figures cover the 
period of the war, when many ministers 
and church workers gave themselves to 


the service of the men in camps and 
overseas, and every congregation found 
its usual activities necessarily curtailed. 
The figures a year from now will un- 
doubtedly show an increase. 

There are two other questions which 
Mr. Shepherd raises. One is the ques- 
tion of theology. He quotes some 
“eminent,” but certainly unthinking, 
churchman as saying that “theology has 
been knocked into a cocked hat.” The- 
ology is simply orderly thinking about 
the religious life. It changes, exactly as 
men’s opinions change on government, 
or economics, or science. The theology 
commonly held fifty years ago is not ac- 
ceptable to educated people to-day; but 
interpretations of God and of man’s life 
with Him are just as widely made now as 
then, and these interpretations are theo- 
logy. A man may have a life with God 
and at the same time hold a confused 
explanation of it. The clearer his inter- 
pretation becomes the richer and more 
satisfying his life will be. 

The other is the question of “sociol- 
ogy,” as Mr. Shepherd calls it. The 
church certainly cannot commit itself to 
some particular economic theory, such as 
capitalism or socialism. But the church 
must apply the teaching of Christ to the 
social as well as to the personal life of 
men. This social application is increas- 
ingly made through Sunday-schools and 
sermons and various forums and discus- 
sion groups. The cry used to be raised 
that the church was indifferent to the 
interests of the socially disinherited; to- 
day it is as often charged with being too 
much interested in them and too un- 
appreciative of the services rendered by 
the well-to-do. 

But in both these matters of “‘theol- 
ogy” and “sociology”’ the church has no 
option. It is here to represent Jesus 
Christ. He came to help men to live 
with God, and, obviously, they must 
learn to think clearly of Him with whom 
they live, so that theology is an inescap- 
able task. He came to help men to live 


with one another in nations and indus- 
tries and homes, and the application of 
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His Spirit to their social relations is 
equally essential to its ministry. 
1 the 


to-dar are not de 


Leaders and active members | 
Church of Christ 
Never 
that 


more conscience, and more thoroughly 


pressed. was it more widely 


recognized our world must have 
Christian conscience, in order to estab- 
lish satisfactorily its international rela- 
and industry, its 


tions, its commerce 


Never was there a keener 
interest in that for 
The fact that 


so constantly criticized is itself an ad 


family life. 
which the church 
exists. the churches are 
vantage. Criticism implies that the 
churches are in people’s thought, and 
that great expectations are cherished of 
them, expectations loftier than they are 
meeting. [tis far better to be criticized, 
however sharply, than to be ignored. 
The currents of thought in intellectual 
hostile to the Christian 
point of view, as they seemed often to 
Our 
lectual leaders treat religion with sym- 
While 


and evident anticipation. 
money does not pour into the church's 


circles are not 


be even a generation ago. intel- 


pathy 
abundance, 


treasury in) overwhelming 


huge sums are annually raised, and 
Christian enterprises at) home and 
abroad receive a hearty suppert. The 


church movements of the hour are evl- 
dences that the Christian constituency 
is being roused to a greater generosity. 
There hay be no ey idence of a religious 


revival in a marked increase in church 


attendance; but, on the other hand, 
there is no manifest falling off. Mr. 
Shepherd’s statement that “our fore 
fathers were church members | and 


church-goers”” is not borne out by facts. 
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Those of us who have read Beveridge’s 
recently completed biography of Chief- 
Justice Marshall, with its vivid picture 
of life in this country 
that 


means universal, 


a century ago, 


know church-going was by no 
One small and casu- 
ally conducted Presbyterian church was 
Protestant 


capital, 


the only representative of 


the 
Christianity has usually seemed to con- 


Christianity at national 
temporaries ina state of decline, so that 
one Is not surprised to find Mr. Shepherd 
entitling his account “a dark picture”; 
hut the invalid has been an unconscion- 
able time in dying, and those who view 
the present against the background of 
the long Christian centuries see no rea- 
son for pessimism at the present outlook, 

Mr. Shepherd speaks for a large num- 
Christian- 
The churches 


ber otf high-minded and 
hearted men and women. 
need them fully as much as they need 
the church. Criticism from without has 
but 


within is vastly more effective. 


from 
Like all 


other organizations, churches may not 


its uses; constructive effort 


seem easy to work with and improve; 
but if a man really is loyal in his heart 
to Christ) and further His 
cause In his own community and irt the 
world, let himself into the 


life and work of any congregation and 


wishes to 


him throw 
in a surprisingly short time he will find 
that his willing service is cordially appre- 
that, if he be 
friendly, as well as earnest and vigor- 


elated, and wise and 
ous, his leadership will be welcomed, 
help make the far from 
adequate church of to-day the church 


all lovers of the country and the world 


and he can 


hope to see it. 





A MIDSUMMER 


BY JOHN 


\ [ sit here of a midsummer day, in 
L front of the w ide-open doors of a 
big hay-barn, busy with my pen, and 


look out upon broad meadows where ns 


farmer neighbor ts busy with his havy- 


makine. Tidly contrast his harvest with 
mine. TL have to admit that he succeeds 
with his better than I do with mine, 


though he can only make hay while the 
sun shines, while [can reap and cure my 
light fancies nearly as well in the shade 
asin the sun. Yet his crop is the surer 
and of more certain value to mankind. 
Sut LT have this advantage over him—lI 
might make literature out of his hay- 
making, or might reap his fields after 
gather a harvest he 
What does Emerson say? 


him, and never 


dreamed. of. 


One harvest from the field 
Homeward bring the oxen strong: 

\ second crop thine acres vield, 
Which | gather in a song. 


like 
where he 
had = not 

in the fields his Muse would not 


the 


has 


the farmer, 


reap 


But 


only 


poet, can 
and if 


scattered his 


SOWT, 
emerson own 
heart 
Song is not one of the 


which I 


reap much there 


instruments with gather my 
harvest, but long avo, as a farm boy, in 
havmaking, and in driving the cows to 
and from the pasture, T planted myself 


there, and whatever COTES back to me 


now from that source is honestly my 
own The second crop which I gather 
is not much more tangible than that 


which the poet gathers, but the farmer 
s little suspects its existence as he does 
hat of the poet. I 
ld) gladly 


ty tercups, his 


can use what he 


His 


hawkweed, his 


reject. daisies, his 
orange 
varrow, his meadow-rue, serve my pur- 


They 


pose better than they do his. 
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look better on the printed page than 
Yes, and his 


timothy and clover have their literary 


they do in the haymow. 


uses, and his new-mown hay may per- 
fume a line in poetry. When one of our 
poets makes “wild carrot blooms nod 
round his quiet bed” he makes better use 
of this weed than the farmers can. 
Certainly a midsummer day in the 
country, with all its sights and sounds, 
its singing birds, its skimming swallows, 
its grazing or ruminating cattle, its drift- 
ing cloud shadows, its grassy perfumes 
and the hillsides and 


the farmer with hs men and teams busy 


from the meadow 


with the harvest, has material for the 
literary artist. A good hay day is a good 
day for the writer and the poet, because 
it has a certain crispness and pureness; 
it is positive; it is rich in sunshine; there 
is a potency in the blue sky which you 


feel; the high barometer raises your 
spirits; your thoughts ripen as the hay 
cures. You can sit in a circle of shade 


beneath a tree in the fields, or in front 
of the open hay-barn doors, as I do, and 
feel the 
nature all 


satisfaction of 
The brimming 
meadows seem fairly to the 
the rustle 
their myriad leaves as if in gladness; 


and 
Vou. 


fruition 
about 
purr as 
breezes stroke them: trees 
the many-colored butterflies dance by; 
the steel blue of the swallows’ backs glis- 
tens in the sun as they skim the fields; 
and the mellow boom of the passing 
but the 
repose and contentment that pervades 
the air. 


bumblebee enhances sense of 
The hay cures; the oats and 
the 


wild strawberries 


corn deepen their hue; delicious 
fragrance of the last 
is on the breeze; your mental skies are 
lucid, and life has the midsummer full- 
ness and charm. 
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As I linger here I note the oft-repeated 
song of the scarlet tanager in the maple 
woods that crown a hill above me, and 
in the loft 


sW allow S are 


overhead two broods of 
chattering and lining up 
their light-colored breasts on the rim of 
their nests, or trying their newly 
fledged wings while clinging to its sides. 
The only ominous and unwelcome sound 
is the call of the cuckoo, which I hear 
and have heard at nearly all hours for 
many days, and which surely bodes 
rain. The countryman whe first named 
this bird the “rain crow” hit the mark. 
The cuckoo is a devourer of worms and 
caterpillars, and why he should be in- 
terested in rain is hard to see. The tree- 
toad calls before and during a shower, 
mainly, I think, because he likes to have 
his back wet, but why a 
bird like the cuckoo should become a 
prophet of the rain is a mystery, unless 
the rain and the shadows are congenial 


well-dressed 


to the gloomy mood in which he usually 
seems to be. He is the least sprightly 
and cheery of our birds, and the part of 
doleful prophet in our bird drama suits 
him well. 

A high barometer is best for the hay- 
makers and it is best for the human 
When the smoke goes straight 
up, one’s thoughts are more lixely to 
soar also, and revel in the higher air. 
The persons who do not like to get up 
in the morning till the day has been well 
sunned and aired evidently thrive best 
high Such days do 
seem better ventilated, and our lungs 
take in fuller draughts of How 
curious it is that the air should seem 
heavy to us when it is light, and light 
when it 


spirits. 


on a barometer. 


alr. 


is heavy! On those sultry, 
muggy days when it is an effort to move, 
and the grasshopper is a burden, the air is 
light, and we are in the trough of the vast 
atmospheric wave; while we are on its 
crest, and are buoyed up both in mind 
and in body, on the crisp, bright days 
when the air seems to offer us no re- 
We know that the heavier 


salt sea-water buoys us up more than 
the fresh river or pond water, but we do 


sistance. 


not feel in the same way the lift of the 
high barometric wave. Even the rough, 
tough-coated maple-trees in spring are 
quickly susceptible to these atmospheric 
The that he 


needs sunshine and crisp air to make 


changes. farmer knows 
maple sugar as well as to make hay. 
Let the high blue-domed day with its 
dry northwest) breezes change to a 
warmer, overcast, humid day from the 
south, and the flow of sap lessens at 
once. It would seem as if the trees had 
nerves on the outside of their dry bark, 
they respond to the change so quickly. 
There is no sap without warmth, and yet 
warmth, without any of the 


frost. stops the flow. 


memory 


The more the air presses upon us the 
lighter we feel, and the less it) presses 
we feel. Climb 
to the top of a mountain ten thousand 
feet high, and you breathe and move 
with an effort. The 
boils at a low temperature, and our 


upon us the more “logy” 


air is light, water 


lungs and muscles seem inadequate to 
perform their usual functions. There 
is a kind of pressure that exhilarates us, 
and an absence of pressure that de- 
presses us. 

The pressure of congenial tasks, of 
worthy work, sets one up, while the 
idle, the unemployed, has a deficiency 
of hemoglobin in his blood. The Lord 
pity the unemployed man, and pity the 
man so over-employed that the pressure 
upon him is like that upon one who 
works in a tunnel filled with compressed 
air. 

Haying in this pastoral region is the 
first act in the drama of the harvest, 
and one likes to see it well staged, as it 
is to-day—the high blue dome, the rank, 
dark foliage of the trees, the daisies still 
white in the sun, the buttercups gilding 
the pastures and hill slopes, the clover 
shedding its perfume, the timothy shak- 
ing out its little clouds of pollen as the 
sickle-bar strikes it, most of the song 
birds still voeal, and the tide of sumni 
standing poised at its full. Very soon it 
will ebb, the stalks of the 


meadow grasses will become dry and 


begin to 
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harsh, the clover will fade, the girlish 
daisies will become coarse and matronly, 
the birds will sing fitfully or cease alto- 
gether, the pastures will turn brown, and 
the haymakers will find the hay half 
cured as it stands waiting for them in 
the meadows. 

What a wonderful thing is the grass, 
so common, so abundant, so various, a 
green that the 
outlines of the landscape, that makes 
a carpet for the foot, that brings a hush 
to the fields, and that furnishes food to 
creatures! 
live 
wheat, 


summer snow softens 


so many and such various 


More the 


upon the grass. 


grazing animals 
All our cereals 


belong to 


than 


barley, rye, rice, oats, corn 
the great family of the grasses. 

Grass is the nap of the fields; it is the 
undergarment of the hills. It gives us 
the meadow, a feature in the northern 
landscape so common that we cease to 
but which we 
enter a tropical or 
In Cuba and Jamaica 


remark it, miss at once 


when we semi- 
tropical country 
and Hawaii | saw no meadows and no 
pastures, no grazing cattle, none of the 
genial, mellow look which our landscape 
presents. Harshness, rawness, aridity, 
are the prevailing notes. 

From mv barn-door outlook I behold 
meadows with their boundary line of 
that are like lakes and 
reservoirs of timothy and clover. They 
are full to the brim, they ripple and rock 


stone fences 


in the breeze, the green inundation 
seems about to overwhelm its boun- 


daries, all the surface inequalities of the 
land are wiped out, the small rocks and 
stones are hidden, the woodchucks make 
through it, immersed like 
dolphins in the sea. What a picture of 
the plenty and the flowing beneficence 


their roads 


of our temperate zone it all presents! 


Nature in 
dreaming of the tranquil herds and the 
bursting barns. Surely the vast army of 


her kinder, gentler moods, 


the grass hath its victories, for the most 
part noiseless, peace - yielding victories 
that and tranquilize 


gladden the eve 


the heart. 
The meadow presents a pleasing pict- 
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ure before it is invaded by the hay- 
makers, and a varied and animated one 
after it is thus invaded; 
machine sending a shudder ahead of it 
through the grass, the hay-tedder kick- 
locks like a 
many-legged grasshopper, the 
rake gathering the cured hay into wind- 


the mowing- 


ing up the green giant, 


he ITse- 


rows, the white-sleeved men with their 
forks pitching it into cocks, and, lastly, 
the huge, soft - cheeked loads of hay, 
the team that 
them, brushing against the bar-ways and 


towering above draws 
the lower branches of the trees along 
their course, slowly winding their way 
toward the barn. Then the great mows 
of hay, or the shapely stacks in the 
fields, and the battle is won. Milk and 
cream are stored up in well-cured hay, 
and when the snow of winter fills the 
meadows as grass fills them in summer, 
the tranquil cow can still rest and rumi- 
nate in contentment. 

As the swallows sweep out and in near 
my head they give out an angry “Sleet, 
sleet,” as if my presence had suddenly 
become offensive to them. I know what 
makes the change in their temper. The 

are leaving their nests, and at 
eventful the parent birds 
are always nervous and anxious. When 
any of our birds launch a family into 
the world they would rather not have 
spectators, and you are pretty sure to 
be abused if obtrude upon the 
scene. The swallow can put a good deal 


*Sleet, 


young 


such times 


you 


of sharp emphasis into that 
sleet,” though she is not armed to make 
any of her threats good. Who knows 
that all will go well with them when 
they first make the plunge into space 
their wings? A careful 
parent should keep the coast clear. 
They have been testing their wings 


with untried 


for several days, clinging to the sides of 
the nest and beating the wings rapidly. 
And now comes the crucial moment of 
letting go and attempting actual flight. 
Several of them have already done it, 
and I see them the dead 
limbs of a plum-tree across the road. 
But more are to follow, and parental 


resting on 














THE 
anxiety is still rife. IT shall be sorry 
when the spacious hay-loft) becomes 
silent. That affectionate ‘Wit, wit,” 
and that contented and caressing 
squeaking and chattering give me a 
sense of winged companionship. The 


old barn is the abode of friendly and 
delicate spirits, and the sight of them 
1 


and the sound of them = surely bring a 


suggestion of poetry and romance to 
these familiar scenes. 

Is not the swallow one of the oldest 
apd dearest of to the 
poets and sages and prophets of all 


peoples? 


birds? Known 
So infantile, so helpless and 
awkward upon the earth, so graceful and 

the child and 
darling of the summer air, 
invisible harvest in the 


masterful on the wing, 
reaping its 
fields of space 
as if it dined on the sunbeams, touching 
no earthly food, drinking and bathing 
and mating on the wing, swiftly, tire- 
lessly coursing the long day through, a 
thought on wings, a lyric in the shape 
of a bird! Only in the free fields of the 
summer air could it have got that steel- 
blue of the wings and that warm tan of 
the breast. Of refer to the 
The clitf-swallow seems 


course I 
barn-swallow. 
less a child of the sky and sun, probably 
because its sheen and glow are less, and 
and arrowy. 
More varied in color, its hues vet lack 
the intensity, and its flight the swiftness, 


its shape motions less 
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of those of its brother of the hay-lofts. 
the bank-swal 
lows are pleasing, but they are 


The tree-swallows and 
much 
more local and restricted in their ranges 
than the barn-frequenters. As a farm 
boy I did not know them at all, but 
the barn-swallows the summer always 
brought. 

After all, one swallow; 
the others are particular kinds that we 
specify. How curious that 
ever have got the notion that this airy, 


there is but 
men should 


fairy creature, this playmate of the sun- 
beams, spends the winter hibernating 
in the mud of ponds and marshes, the 
bedfellow of newts and frogs and turtles! 
It is an Old World legend, born of the 
blindness and superstition of earlier 
One knows that the rain of the 
rainbow may be gathered at one’s feet 
in a mud-puddle, but the fleeting spec- 
trum of the bow is not a thing of life. 
Yet one would as soon think of digging 
up a rainbow in the mud as a swallow. 
The swallow follows the 
August is off for the equatorial regions, 


times. 


sun, and = in 
where it hibernates on the wing, buried 
in tropical sunshine. 

Well, this brilliant day is a good day 
for the swallows, 
haymakers, and 


a good day for the 


a good day for him 
who sits before his open barn door and 
weaves his facts and midsummer fancies 


into this slight literary fabric. 


NTURERS 


SPEIGHT 


a the ways of my soul they passed 


Impetuously, 


Nor saw the trembling flowers. 


In panoply they rode 


With musie swift and loud. 
And I know not whither they went, 


Nor who shall restore 


The broken ways, nor where is well to hide, 


Should they return 


Maddened with victory. 
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BY MARIE 


FORBES had 


snatched 


~— WARREN 
e ‘passed.’ He had 


from high-se hool at the end of his second 


been 


vear and sent to “prep.” where he had 
heen submitted at all hours to painful 
inoculations of learning that he might 
qualify for a certain scholarship long 
identified with his family. 

The Irene ulations were, of course, not 
continuous: there were respites for food, 
exercise, and pure loafing, but to the vie- 
tim the process seemed as protracted as 
removing the tail from a fox-terrier, joint 
by joint. Tlowever, it was all over now, 
and “ Forbsy ” had absorbed a sufficient 
number of the germs of wisdom to re- 
act very creditably on paper, in the way 
of examinations. 

Ilis 
the achievement of her descendant, pre- 
The un- 


grandmother, a bit heady over 
sented him with ten dollars. 
expected influx of wealth loomed to the 
prep. boy a forever-and-ever talisman 
proof against the incursions of want. 
Doubtless he would have known more 
about the gilded pastimes of his age and 


station —movies, the thrilling abomina- 


tion of having girls about, the joy of 


cultivating hair sleekly brushed back 

had it not for two factors in his 
life: Aunt Belle. Ade- 
noids kept him from school for two vears, 
during time Aunt Belle forced, 
pruned, lopped, and fertilized his men- 
tality 
quite ready for the scholarship, a queer, 


been 
adenoids and 
which 
till he was able to leave prep. 
sensitive, hobbledehoy made up chief- 
ly of elbows and raw sensibilities. 

He had gone to prep. the runt of the 
establishment, but something had pulled 
him out a foot, and discrepancies were 
always occurring between the tops of his 
and the hems of his” trousers. 


shoes 
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There were other changes, toc, besides 
and 
He had gone to Doctor Sawyer’s, 


those of his long-distance hand 
feet. 
hating girls as accessories to the torture 
of dancing-school; he couldn't bear 
their tee-heeing giggling and the way 
they nibbled candy for hours after he 
had bolted his. He hated them still, but 
somehow or other the mystery of the 
troublesome sex haunted him. He lis- 
tened endlessly to other fellows talk, fel- 
had actually 


lived in’ the with 


lows who sisters and 


same houses these 
sphinxes. 
There 


household; 


were no girls in the Forbes 
mother, father, John War- 
ren, and a six-year-old brother named 
Maddox made up the family. Maddox 
had acquired a gusty temper because so 
many ladies told him he looked like “a 
little angel”” and wanted to kiss him. 
Otherwise he had a refractory liver, a 
source at once of importance and in- 


come. The money received by the an- 
gelic tornado for drinking hot water, 


eating spinach, and sometimes taking 
castor-oil, he was in the habit of salting 
away in a padlocked stronghold known 
liver bank.” John Warren 
never saw his brother’s bank without a 


as “the 
defrauded feeling. One had a good work- 
aday liver that ran up no doctor’s bills, 
and what came of it?) Nothing! 
There was a girl named Margery 
Hunton whom John Warren had known 
well before he went to prep., and he 
came home that he 


decided W hen he 


hated her harder than he did the other 
girls because he was more curious and 
thought more about her than he did about 
the rest. When Margery was not around 
in the flesh, her image was. 

He could not order it home as he did 
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Maddox or his faithful dog, because it 
paid no attention to these objurgations; 
and he could not fight it, as he would 
have fought a boy who dogged his foot- 
steps. In his helplessness he had to let 
this image of Margery Hunton tag along, 
but he hated her for collusion. 
He would walk the 


blocks away from ber home, scowling, 


down street 
and wondering how he appeared to her, 
and before he knew it something had 
and 
And ten 


assumed control of his legs was 
walking him past her door. 
times to one there would be the hateful 
thing! 


inferiority, but she usually called out 


He would scowl and despise her 


something pleasant and his hate melted. 
*Tt’s a wonder she doesn’t know what a 


pest she is!” he 


would say to himself a 
At other times he 
would be vitally interested in the way 
her when she 
laughed, and other “foolishness” ‘hat 
And so he would 
that she was a 


dozen times a day. 


she wrinkled up nose 
was exclusively hers. 
forget, for the time being, 
pest and be furiously angry when other 
boys joined them, and ask, savagely, 
“why they butted in.” Still, he was 
sure he hated her. 

About 
his hair straight back, because most of 
the “butted in” did_ so. 
The the imme- 
diately obsessed him: the object of his 
the child of his 
fancy, his pride, and his despair, became 
his hair. He watered it 
and night; he watered it in 
betweentimes; 


this time he began to brush 
hovs who 
fervor of devotee 


tenderest  solicitude, 
morning, 
noon, 
he made sudden excur- 
sions to the bathroom in its interests 
like Isabella and her pot of basil, he 
might with 
He had certain secret rites, performed 
alone in his room at night with an old 
silk stocking of his mother’s, but his 
locks always fell like a house of 
cards the moment the water dried out 
of them. On the contrary, the hair of the 
“butters-in” stood up, wet or dry. In 
his predicament John Warren even con- 
sidered mucilage. 

He had been home from prep. about a 


have watered it his tears. 
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week when Margery Hunton called him 
told him she 
Was giving a lawn party and wanted him 


up on the “phone one day, 
to come. His mother, who was sewing 
in the room where the telephone was, 
said something to the seamstress, and he 
noticed their faces had the gravity of 
repressed smiles. 

He turned on his mother fiercely. “I 
don't want to go to that old party.” 

“Why did you say vou would, dear?” 

“That WM: 
so quick 


rgery Hunton took me up 
What do they do at lawn 
parties, mamma?” 

“Wander 
after a while.” 

“N’ you play the mandolin ‘n’ wear 
This from the floor where 


about, and eal ice-cream 


white pants.” 
Maddox, prone on his stomach, read the 
adventures of “The Seven Goslings.” 

* Bring down vour white trousers and 
Mrs. Simpson will let down the hems and 
face them.” 

There was something horrible in the 
thought of having the seamstress do this 
thing. Why couldn't they be sent to a 
tailor like other 
knew the suggestion would be vetoed. 
It took a good deal of feminine strategy 
to get him ready for the lawn party; he 


any man’s? But he 


had outgrown all last summer’s clothes 
and the garments that were to replace 
them had not yet been selected. The 
extent to which his and the 
seamstress were concerned in his toilette 


mother 


seemed nothing short of disgraceful, con- 
sidering his age and size. Mrs. Simpson 
let down the hems of his white trousers 
and constructed “cuffs” to make them 
longer; the effect was creditable enough, 
but he loathed the means. His mother 
hought him a chromatic tie and a negli- 
Mrs. Simpson 


vé shirt; performed a 


second operation on the sleeves of his 


blue-serge coat, and he became a summer 
man with ten dollars in his pocket. 

On the night of the lawn party the 
neighborhood was made aware of the 
festivities by 
suspended from the back porch at Mar- 
gery’s; one took fire and then there were 
eight, like the little Indians of gate 


nine Japanese lanterns 
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Besides the lanterns there 


were four girls and four boys, and, true 


memory. 


to the prediction of Maddox, not only 
one mandolin, but two. White trousers 
also prevailed. 

Margery introduced John Warren as 
Mr Forbes and he thus became formally 
acquainted Mr. Harris, 


s. fought him to a black-eve fin- 


with who, as 
* Bone 
ish before he went to prep. 

And there was a girl named Annabelle, 
who lisped, and another with a lumpy 
forehead reputed to be intellectual 
thev called her Miss Davis and she was 
Margery’s. 
The fourth girl was Bessie Chiswell, who 
had the 
Forbeses. She Was pret ty and dignified, 
but John Warren's perverse faney clung 


sort of a relative of 


SOE 


once lived) next door to 


to the time her mother had spanked her 
He had witnessed the 
trageds from his bedroom window, which 
afforded a of the Chiswells’ back 
porch, 

Mr. Brown Mr. Harris 


through a sort of pussy-wants-a-corner 


W it hi a slipper. 
view 


and went 


game to avoid sitting next the intel- 
lectual Miss Davis. Margery, as host- 
Css, Was devoting herself to an older 


man, Who must have been every day of 
nineteen or twenty; they called him Mr. 
Urquhart. While John Warren planned 
how he could sit next to the hated Mar- 
Miss Davis fell 


asked hin about school: 


him and 


she wanted to 


gery, upon 
know if he was “through” Cicero. 

He told her no, and she told him not 
to worry Cicero was a bore, but Horace 
Was fascinating 

He added Miss 
album and. stood up for his old friend 
Civero. She told him she intended to 


write problem plays and that she “lived 


Davis to his hate 


in a dream world where the seeming was 
the real.” 

Forbes told himself he did not give a 
darn where she lived. Two perspiring 
ice-cream 


the 


earried Ino an 
the 
pore h faced that Way. 

Mr. Harris, who had secured Bessie, 
and Mr. Brown, the lisping Annabelle, 


colored en 


freezer through back gate 


now began to tune their mandolins and 
play shivery-sounding songs with a more 
or less shivery technique. The cook and 
the two colored men got into an alter- 
cation about the placing of the freezer, 
the honors going to the cook. 

John Warren, stealing a look at Mar- 
gery, made up his mind she was 
scrutable.”” 


in- 
He had acquired the word 
lately and it lodged in his vocabulary 
like a fish bone in the throat. But Mar- 
very, sitting in the glow of a Japanese 
lantern, talking to the middle-aged 
Urquhart, now appealed to him as alone 
worthy of the epithet. He felt the thrill 
of a Columbus or a Balboa in applying 
the term to her.“ Inserutable, inscruta- 
ble.’ he murmured to himself, and his 
feeling for her changed: he no longer 
hated her; in some indefinable way she 
had contributed to his esteem. 

Beside him, on the slat bench, Miss 
Davis seemed to be running an intel- 
lectual Marathon all her own. Without 
turning a hair, she tock a long jump from 
Omar to Bernard Shaw. She threw the 
hammer straight through Zola and the 
Without per- 
ceptible heaving, she ran through three 
centuries and proclaimed O. Henry the 
intellectual descendant of Kit Marlowe. 
And the more she pitched and tossed 
more John War- 
Sometimes he felt she was 
the half he had never 
At such times he took 
comfort in contemplating the inseruta- 


school of French realists. 


great names about, the 
ren hated. 
making them up 
heard of before. 


ble one on the adjoming bench. 

The amiable tinklings of Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Harris assumed new purpose. 
Mr. Urquhart was blowing smoke rings 
he had not 
even thought it necessary to pass his 


with magnificent technique 


cigarette-case to any of the other men. 
A heartening rattle of spoons and plates 
was evident from the kitchen, and, true 
to the prophecy of his mother, pink ice- 


cream appeared. 

Mr. Urquhart brought Miss Davis a 
plate of ice-cream, almost forcibly dis- 
placing John Warren, who sat beside her. 
And, with a baffled feeling, the prep. boy 
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wondered if there was more in tha! kind 
of talk than he had imagined. 
Miss Davis and Mr. Urquhart began 


to discuss an evening they had spent at 


the Cambridge. In the words of its own 


unblushing advertisement, the Cam- 


bridge was “the most exclusive hotel in 
town and was prepared to cater to the 
most exclusive patronage.” 

“The orchestra was extr’ordinary— 
for a hotel,” Miss Davis condescended. 

“And the Oh, boy!” Mr. 
Urquhart became as a little child. 

“The open-air ball-room in the court 
made The 


eats! 


dancing so comfortable.” 
woman was human—she danced. 
“And the ‘peach Melba,” dreamily 
recalled Mr. Urquhart. “Oh, boy!” 
“Some cabaret people from New York 
were really excellent. 
Polonitzka 
Davis 


You've all seen 

Miss 

her friends. 

But no, not one of them had seen the 
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dance, of course?” 


encouraged voung 


INTERESTED IN THE WAY SHE WRINKLED UP HER NOSE 


A hush of shame 
and inexperience made them all dumb, 
While Miss Davis and Mr. Urquhart 
flung wide the banner of their cosmo- 


famous Russian dance. 


politanism, Margery was no longer in- 


scrutable; she was a wide-eyed little 
girl who listened to these wonders with 
an open mouth. 

The honking of an automobile in the 
street below arrested the recital of these 
Miss Davis and Mr. Urquhart, 
it seemed, were going on to more mature 
festivities at 


glories. 
the country club; they 
made their farewells and honked away, 
taking all the joy of the lawn party with 
them. They had made it a flat and 
childish affair, in which the tinkling of 
the two mandolins was drowned in the 
far-off glories of the Cambridge orches- 
tra and Polonitzka’s dancing. The pink 
ice-cream suddenly became a wretched 
understudy for the glories of peach 


Melba. 
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Mr. Harris then produced his trump 
card in the way of news 
Miss 
seven vears older than he.” 


Margery sighed, “It must be splendid 


a rquhart and 


Davis were engaged, and she was 


to go to the Cambridge and see Polonitzka 
dance.” 

There was no human envy in her tone 
nor hope of such achievement, only a 
And, though 


the affianced pair had not remained long, 


sigh for the unattainable. 
they had wrecked the party 
had 
and axes to the work of demolition. 
“That was Turkish tobacco he 
smoked,” Mr. Brown remarked to Mr. 


“TL know the smell.” 


as Ccom- 


pletely as if they taken crowbars 


Harris. 
he was 
but 
for this tinkling the party had the hush 


¢ 


of a funeral 


Mr. Harris made no comment 
doing something to his mandolin: 


Ina flash John Warren Forbes remem- 
bered 


almost superhuman sense of power; he 


something which imparted an 


remembered the ten-dollar bill his grand- 


mother had given him for passing his 
examinations. Po make sure he was 
not dreaming, he pul his hand in his 


prone ket It closed over something crisp. 
Yes, the wealth of a Monte Cristo was 
his. The gift of his grandmother could 
command an Arabian Night entertain- 
ment at the Cambridge Hotel. His face 
flushed, his hands grew clammy as he 
pumped out: 

“What's the matter with vou coming 
to the Cambridge with me, might after 
next, “n’ see Polonitzka dance?” 

There were no takers among the lawn 
party to this invitation; it was regarded 
as a witticism of questionable taste. 
Mr. Brown, still tuning his mandolin, 
uttered a derisive, “Sure!” 


John Warren, 


prince, sprang to his feet, fully expecting 


feeling every inch a 
a counter-display of enthusiasm on the 
part of his friends. 

“Say, wha’s the matter with vou peo- 
ple? Don't the 
Cambridge?” 


vou want to go to 


The wild improbability of such a fig- 


ure entertaining at the Cambridge 
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Excitement had laid 
low the upstanding locks; they hung a 
The tie had eSs- 


caped coat anchorage and hung wild and 


seemed evident. 


demoralized “bang.” 
free as an insurrectionary flag. 

Messrs. Brown and Harris wondered 
how a gentleman could joke at his own 
and his friends’ poverty in the presence 
of ladies. 

Their attitude affronted the prince, 
who was having a hard time remember- 
ing he was a gentleman in long white 
trousers attending a lawn party. He 
wanted to be debonair, to take them to 
the Cambridge as if such a thing might 
have been habitual, but their attitude 
goaded him into the detestable brag of a 
fifth-grade Reaching into his 
pocket, he displayed his grandmother's 


boy. 


gift and was immediately overcome by 
remembering the vulgarity of such a 
thing. 

But the lawn party was, apparently, 
less with gentility than 
Forbsy, who was promptly overwhelmed 
He hadn't been 
joking; he actually meant it. Immedi- 
ately they decided what a splendid fellow 
if his hair 
stand, nor his tie stay in place! 


concerned 


with noisy enthusiasm. 


he was, even would never 
Their jovous anticipations of the Cam- 
attracted the attention of Mar- 
very’s mother, who, with the valiant 


assistance of the Eneyclopedia Britan- 


bridge 


mca, Was composing a club paper on 
“Social Customs of the Early Phoeni- 
Her mind submerged in the late 
Tyre and Sidon, Mrs. 
Hunton grasped vaguely that John War- 
ren’s grandmother had given him a pres- 
ent for passing his examinations, which 
he generously proposed spending in tak- 
ing his voung friends to a movie, or 
the sort. 


clans. 


festivities of 


something of She gave her 
“immediate consent and hastened back to 
the Phoenicians, leaving the early social 
customs of the Americans to proceed 
unchallenged. 
Reaction 


laid hold 


chill and deauly 


of John Warren next morning; he awak- 
ened with a feeling that all was not well. 
It dogged him during breakfast, cur- 
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tailing his customary supply of flannel- 
cakes and prompting the family to ask 
him questions which were a disgrace to 
After almost forcibly 
ejecting his mother and grandmother 


one of his age. 


from the room, he succeeded in achiey Ing 
a téte-a-téte with his father, and very 
subtly, as he thought, led the conversa- 
tion in the direction of the 
Cambridge, winding up with: 
* How much would it cost to 
eat there —say dinner?” 
His father’s trained eve 
fallen har, 
obtrusive wrists, 


appraised the 
ankles, out- 
grown clothes, and general 
hobbledehoy aspect of his older 
first 


unfounded 


SOT, and concluded his 
suspicions were 
the idea was too preposterous. 

“About five dollars a plate, 
if one knows how to” order 
well.” 

“Do vou have to eat dinner 
to see Polonitzka dance?” 

“You pay about four times 
the price of everything and 
they throw in the Russian lady 
If you're 


take 


parent 


and her gyrations. 
thinking of entertaining, 
His 


departed, chuckling over the 


a vegetarian.” 


idea. 
At the end of an hour, one 
Warren's 


shoulder would have seen four 


looking over John 
sheets of foolscap covered with 
strings of names beginning 
Margery, Bessie, Annabelle, 
Harris, Brown, Self, and then followed 
problems in division, division, division 
long and with the sum of ten 
dollars unfailingly as the dividend. 

He flung the paper aside and walked 
out. Wretchedness dogged his footsteps, 


short 


following him into *Prince’s cut-price 


drug-store,”” where he went to refresh 
his sinking spirits with a “banana split.” 

He went home and prowled from room 
to room, like a strange cat, finally seat- 
ing himself alongside his mother. He 


inquired if people ever invited other peo- 
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ple to dinner, then told them not. to 
come, if they weren't sick or dead or 
anything? 

“Which is supposed to be sick or dead, 
the host or the guests?” 

John Warren brushed the melancholy 
locks 


one’s perfec’ly well, but the man who's 


from his eves.  “S’pose every 


ALONE 
A STOCKING 


NIGHT WITH 


givin’ the dinner just changes his mind 
and tells them not to come. Could that 
be done, mamma?” 
“No gentleman would act that way.” 
“Tt would be against a gentleman’s 
honor to tell them to stay home?” 
But what 
are you bothering your head 


“Code, | expect you mean. 
on earth 
Are you con- 
templating a dinner party?” And _ his 
mother laughed, even as his father had 


about such things for? 


done. 
He went to his own room and again 
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began his calculations regarding six din- 
ners at five dollars a head—if one knew 
how to order well—the whole to be sub- 
tracted from a ten-dollar bill. By mid- 
afternoon he had decided to eat nothing 
at his dinner party, which would reduce 
the gross total five dollars; this would 
still leave him fifteen dollars short. 

A chill despair that localized itself in 
the pit of his stomach took possession of 
He confided to his hate album his 
grandmother for presenting him with the 
root of all Miss Davis and Mr. 
Urquhart for inspiring him to this folly, 
and his voung friends for their eagerness 
And, 


lastly, made of his own countenance the 


him. 


evil, 


in taking him up so quickly. 


frontispiece of the hate album for being 
Any other boy in the world 
would have known that ten dollars was 
nothing to take a bunch like that to the 
Cambridge. He was a “simp” and de- 
fate. As a gentleman he 
could not tell his guests to stay home, 


a “simp.” 


served his 


as an honest man he could not pay for 
the entertainment to which he had in- 
vited them; in either case his plight was 
contemptible. 

No desperate expedients for raising 
the sum of fifteen dollars occurred to 
him; the amount was too colossal; as 
well try to raise the national debt. He 
had lived too long in a world apart, a 
world dominated by adenoids and Aunt 
Belle’s cramming, to have any knowledge 


The good 


lady had talked a good deal about honor 


of the expedients of youth. 
and being a gentleman, and not falling 
back in his studies because adenoids had 
kept him out of school, but she had 
neglected finance and human nature, so 
that John Warren knew less about being 
a boy than his brother Maddox, aged six. 

With every hour his panic grew, and 
finally crystallized into the thought of 
blacker 
moods, suicide seemed the only solution. 


running away from home; in 
He would have cheerfully welcomed ar- 
rest, a sudden attack of smallpox, a 
broken leg—anything that would have 
saved him from his party at the Cam- 


bridge the following evening. 


By eleven o'clock, when the house had 
quieted down and he was supposed to be 
asleep in his room, he decided on flight, 
with perhaps suicide as a tragic finale. 
But before this step could be taken 
there was work to be done, letters to be 
written, and final disposition to be made 
His first 
letter was to his mother and there was 


of certain cherished effects. 


no difficulty about its composition; — it 
required no literary effort, his mother 
being well acquainted with his seamiest 
side. He wrote: 
Dian Manwma,—When vou get this I shall 
be gone. I] hope vou W ill excuse Tis absence, 
but circumstances over which [ have no con 
trol compel me to go away. It is a question 

no gentleman 


Also 


I am leaving 


of honor that makes me go; 
could stay and still be a gentleman. 
it would not be honest to stay. 
my knife for father. Maddox can have my 
monkey-wrench and vou can have my foun 
tain-pen to remember me by. Don’t worry 
over me mamma, and [ thank vou for being 
so nice to me always. With best wishes for 
the family’s SUCCESS, 
Your Aff t son, 


Joun Warren Fores. 


Then he grimly hooked his legs around 
those of his chair, preparatory to the 
great literary composition of his life, his 
farewell letter to Margery. The first 
dragon to confront him was the proper 
In every-day life 
he called her Margery, but was that 
proper for a life-and-death letter? He 
took counsel with himself, gravely and 


method of beginning. 


soberly, and wrote as a series of possi- 
bilities, “* Dear Miss Margery, Dear Miss 
IHIunton, Miss Hunton, Dear Madame 

Honored Miss Hunton.” He 


demned them all with wanton destruc- 


con- 


tion of stationery and a murmured ac- 
companiment of “rot, rot, rotten!” 
How did a man write to a girl whom 
The 
letter must be very formal and distant. 
It must be Dear Madame or just plain 
Madame. He decided in favor of plain 
Madame as more befitting the tragic 


he was never going to see again? 


occasion. 


His first attempt ran: 








MISS DAVIS SEEMED TO BE RUNNING AN 


Mapame,—lIf I could have died on some 


lonesome battle-field 


He stopped and considered. But was 


a battle-field lonesome? It would be 


bloody, glorious, gruesome perhaps—but 
He consid- 
ered substituting bloody or gruesome, 


it would not be lonesome. 


but rejected both in favor of glorious, 
and began again: 


Mapame,—If I had died on some glorious 
battle-field, [ would have been worthy of 
your friendship. 


This was rotten. He put his head on 
one side pathetically, like a melancholy 
bird. It was bad enough to have to go 
away for your honor without having to 
worry over literary composition. Then 
that splendid phrase he was so fond of 
came to his relief: 


But circumstances over which I have no 


control compel me to go far away. I cannot 
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explain; a question of honor leaves me no 


other choice. Good-by. 


Doubt overcame him; the letter was 
too short and also lacking in lofty senti- 
Memory again pointed the way. 
Doctor Sawyer at prep. was addicted 
to concluding his homilies with: 


ments. 


And may vou be blest with such happiness 
as is compatible with steadfast principles. 


Without realizing the tepid quality of 
this wish, he filched the phrase and con- 
cluded his letter: 


I am, madame, 
Yours very truly, 
JoHN WARREN ForBEs. 


An exhilarating relief at having done 
the thing made him almost cheerful. He 
reviewed his situation. The boys would 
talk about him and speculate over the 
mystery that led him to go away—and 
perhaps take his promising young life 
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and Margery would ask, more than all 
the rest, 

There was rich comfort in this, and the 
picture of him = supplying 


“wha had he done it?” 


i perpetual 
mystery to the gang was not without its 


thrill. 


a vouny 


But it was a sad picture, that of 
the 
world, perhaps to die, and doing it be 


hero wandering off into 
Calise he could not redeem the pledge 
his generous young heart had prompted 
him to offer. The thought evoked tears 
small and trickly at first, followed late 
by a more fortissimo accompaniment, 
Sut it the 
that aroused to utter wakefulness little 


Wiis SOHMOPOUS Those blowing 
Maddox, sleeping in the next room. 
Maddox heard, and with the ear of 
recognized the sounds. 
right for him, but the 
thought of his hero brother reduced to 
Accordingly ’ Mad 
dox, the faithful, cast about for consola 
tion that could be offered to a boy of 
John Warren's Natu 


rally it indeed 


il connolsseur 
‘Tears were all 


tears Was appalling. 


advanced age. 
Was epicurean;, great 
must be his brother’s woe if it could not 
be lifted by news of pop-overs and straw 
berry jam for breakfast 

~ John Warren, em on to bed; 


we're gor to have pop-overs ‘n’ straw- 


Sa 


berry jam for breakfast.” 

For a second the stricken boy's spirits 
soared like the upward dart of a fighting- 
fell like a 


wing. = Strawberry 


plane, then plane with a 
and 


pop-overs were not for him, nor break 


broken jam 


fast, nor to-morrow. Again he was over- 
come by the cruel anticipation of having 
to go away and maybe die for his honor. 
It was bad enough in any case, but to be 
obliged to make this dark and melan 
( holy exit the morning before strawberry 
jam and pop-overs was the last’ straw. 
The tears that the doomed hero thought 
inaudible became a series of hoarse, jerk- 
ing sniffs 

Maddox, bemy wholly free from stoi- 
cism, abandoned his bed and crept to his 
stricken hero. 

“What “n heck ‘re vou buttin’ in here 
for? Gio to bed 
thunder!” 


vo to sleep vo to 
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But Maddox only took a harder grip 
on the matting with his bare feet. He 
knew 


cial 


his brother's troubles were finan- 
the endless figuring told him that 

and there began to work in the brain 
of the child capitalist: beneveient  proj- 
ects, for Maddox was a moneyed man. 
The liver bank, already referred to, was 
no childish affair fed with the grudging 
pennies of grown-ups. It was a squat in- 
stitution literally bursting with tainted 
money, representing, as it did, a shock 
ing system of barter and exchange be 
tween the angel child and his mother. 
The liver bank was a scandal; any one 
who has sat ten minutes in a mothers’ 
congress could) have told vou the in 
iquity of paying a child money for eating 
what taking an 
But the 


was good for it) and 
occasional dose of medicine. 
liver bank was a fact. 

The staggering gift of this institution 
Maddox brother, 
offered it freely, handsomely, and with 
no conditions, saving merely, “ You take 
it, Jn War'n—TI don't 

Here at last was the friend in need 
the despised little brother who had been 


now offered to his 


want it.” 


teased, patronized, and ordered about 
ruthlessly. The young gentleman who 
contemplated entertaining at the leading 
hotel suddenly felt as if he were wearing 
a tight that 
fingers were pulling. The poor, despised 
little kid had offered his bank—dang it! 
Was a man of his age going to slop over 


collar il collar Invisible 


again? 

“You take it, Pn Warn: “twon't take 
me long to get more, not with my liver.” 

The big brother picked up the little 
one and hugged him, as he hugged his 
dog Major sometimes, but as he hadn't 
hugged a fellow-creature since he had 
set up to be a man and put on “leng 
pants.” 

* Kid, you're a brick!) Pll take it for 
a loan, and Tll work like the deuce till 
every penny is paid back. I'm going to 
keep people’s lawns in order and water 
their grass. Gee! kid, vo re some little 
brother!” 


To Maddox the hearty enthusiasm of 
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his hero and his immediate zest in life, 
now that he did not have to go away or 
die for his honor, Was reward enough. 
John Warren was almost a god to Mad- 
dox; to sacrifice to him Was a privilege. 


What was a liver bank between such 
friends—-what was a liver bank at all 
W hen one Pos- 
sessed the talis- 


man of such a 
liver? 

On the night of 
the festivity a pale 
young man with a 
damp and slicked- 
back hair, feet 
and hands that 
jerked, seemingly 
under the control 
of an outside in- 
fluence, led his 
guests down that 
valley of palms, 
eilt, and 
eves that the am- 


staring 
bitious town 
enjoyed ealling 
‘peacock alley.” 
As he proceeded 
his face burned 
fiery, and the 
automatic hands 
and feet appeared 
to have been left 


“TF I COULD HAVE 
SOME BATTLE-FIELD ”’ 


on some arctic 
shore. 

And when he 
had run the gamut of this trial by eyes, 
a fresh terror assailed him. Perhaps 
they would think his party too young to 
be let in. Just inside the door loomed 
the head like an executioner. 
Would he expel them before all those 
people? 

He stood before the executioner, a 
pitifully young cockerel awaiting the fall 
of the ax. “Six, sir?” inquired the head 


waiter, 


waiter, without batting an eye. He pre- 
sented six menu cards in French. Their 


troubles began. None of the diners-out, 
it happened, had “taken” French; the 
boys “took” Latin and the girls would 


LIVER 
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not take a foreign language till next 


Vear. 


The barmecidal list began with, Hors- 
(oeuvre and continued bewilderingly, 
“canape a anchois, canapé de homard, 
timbales a la cardinal,” and so on to the 
bitter end of the mysteries under that 

head. The 


division classified 


sub- 


“Potages” 
tinued — bafflingly 
elusive, hor 
ray of 
understanding 
with 


con- 


was 
there any 
** Poissons,” 
which conveyed 
sinister intima- 
Like 
diers fightingin the 
dark, they battled 
their way through 
Relevés, Entrées, 
Roétis, Salades, 
Frappeés, Gateaux, 
without 
ing friend or foe. 
By this time 
twelve minutes 
had passed, and 
their waiter went 
table. 
Margery then ree- 
ognized the 
tary word “ boeuf,” 
and, though beef 
Was not appetizing 
onsucha hot night, 
she immediately decided in favor of it. 
In sheer despair, Annabelle ordered the 


tions. sol- 


recogniz- 


to another 


soli- 


unknown quantity “Ecrevisse.” John 
Warren again reviewed the list and 


ore lered 


. 99 
caviar. 


the first item, “canapé de 
Mr. Brown took “ potage Mon- 
gol” on account of friendly associations 
with the name. He once owned a com- 
pound dog whose too obvious antece- 
dents resulted in the name of “* Mongol.” 
And, while he suspected no connection 
between the two, the name in that gulf 
of the unknown was heartening. 
Bessie, employing her native tongue, 
asked for a ham sandwich, and Mr. 
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Harris said, * 


seemed il bit puzzled by what might be 


Same for me.” The waiter 
called the ( hronologi al sequence of the 
various orders. 
“Shall I 
time, sir? 
‘| hey 


stand or fall together, ordered simulta- 


serve them all at the same 
he inquired. 
deciding to 


consulted, and, 


neous service, \ colored ‘bus hav rave 
them bread, butter, and tce-water, which 
they devoured; again he supplied them; 
again they ate ravenously; the process of 
supplying and despatching bread, but- 
ter, and water continued—in its  sim- 
plicity it suggested mailing letters. They 
were lessafraid of the “bus-boy thanof the 
waiter. John Warren asked him when 
Polonitzka would dance. 

“De gues’es most in gineral eats on 
twell hacf pas’ ten or “leben, den she 


dam es. 





A PALE YOUNG MAN 


LED HIS CUESTS DOWN 


They would never be 
able to get enough words off the menu 
card to keep them going till that time. 
Meantime the waiter arrived with their 
order. 


Panie ensued. 


Margery’s beef was almost quiv- 
ering|y underdone; she helped herself to 
a sprig of parsley and a spoonful of 
gravy. “Canapé de caviar” appeared to 
bean arrangement of bird-shot ona round 
of toast. 


W hich 


But it was Annabelle’s choice 
the 
amusement of the feast. 


contributed surprise and 
The cover of 
the dish, on being removed, disclosed 
scarlet insects, resembling tiny lobsters. 
Annabelle could not even persuade her- 
self to eat the shrubbery with which they 
were decorated. 

The “bus-boy hung around, friendly 
he gave Annabelle more 


John Warren 


ate his bird-shot, and the two patrons of 


and attentive: 
rolls and she matled them. 





rHuAT VALLEY OF PALMS 
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the ham sandwich ate their orders greed- 
ily, then took to the shrubbery. Still 
every one was desperately hungry, in 
spite of the constant mailing of bread, 
butter, and ice-water due to the friendly 
co-operation of the “bus-boy. No one 
had the courage, after Annabelle’s ex- 
perience, to again try the lottery of the 
bill of fare, where a nice, tempting word 
like “écrevisse” was apt to come back 
to you in the shape of little red grass- 
hoppers. 

Presently Margery threw up her head 
like an impatient young pony. “I wish 
people would stop staring at this table; 
every time I look up some one is smiling 
at us.” 

“Same here!” echoed Mr. Brown and 
Mr. Harris. 

“Tsn’t it awful,” Margery spoke from 
the depths of an intensely practical 
nature, “to have to pay for raw meat, 
little red grasshoppers, ’n’ things like 
that, when we could have a nice table at 
Prince’s cut-price drug-store and have 
lovely things like ‘banana split’ and 
‘marshmallow delight’ and ‘Chocolate 
Tower of Babel’?” 

“Oh, boy!” murmured Messrs. Harris 
and Brown in chorus. 

“What do you all say about passin’ 
up this Polonitzka dame and going to 
Prince’s for banana splits?” inquired the 
host. 

“Sounds all right to me!’ “Second 
the motion!” “Banana split every 
time!” were some of the enthusiastic ex- 
clamations. So Forbsy paid the bill, 
tipped the waiter like a man of the 
world, tipped the friendly *bus-boy, 
and they left the splendors of the Cam- 
bridge. 

“S"pose you go to Prince’s and get a 
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table and order the banana splits. I’m 
going home and get my brother Mad- 
dox.” 

This sudden enthusiasm for the super- 
fluous child seemed strange to the diners- 
out, who recalled Maddox chiefly as a 
small boy chronically being sent home by 
his older brother. 

It was evident to the three girls, when 
John Warren arrived with the Angel 
Child, a few minutes later, that he had 
been kidnapped from his slumbers and 
that his mother had been no party to 
the enterprise. A lack of women’s edit- 
ing was perfectly apparent to the three 
pairs of feminine eyes. No single button 
had found its mate in the way of a 
button-hole. 

But these discrepancies had no effect 
on the little brother, who was enjoying 
the exultation of a small country on 
terms of intimacy with a great and pow- 
erful one—besides, he loved the great 
country. So, drunk with power over his 
new ally, Maddox brazenly ordered 
“Chocolate Tower of Babel.” This 
structure had minarets of marshmallow, 
rose windows of cherries, a moat of 
chocolate sauce, a drawbridge of lady- 
fingers—and his mother had never let 
her darling get nearer to one of these 
liver - wrecking confections than the 
street side of Prince’s plate-glass window. 

The Angel Child without a qualm 
picked up the doubtful drug-store spoon 
—his things at home were sterilized— 
and dug into that pyramid of concen- 
trated self-indulgence, asking, casually: 

“How long d’jew think it will take me 
to get ‘nother bank started, J’n War’n?” 

And John Warren, not dreaming he 
prophesied, answered, “No time at all, 


kid.” 
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BY ELLWOOD HENDRICK 


W* have boasted, and with good 
reason, that the United States is 
the Land of Opportunity. We may well 
be proud of it. But, having accomplished 
something worth while in building a 
nation, it will be the height of folly if we 
sit twirling our thumbs in the belief that 
things will take care of themselves. They 
will not; and yet we have shown a dis- 
position to think that they will. In pro- 
viding that every one shall have a chance 
we have been wasteful of opportunities; 
we have exalted the incompetent and 
starved the competent. It has been as 
though we owned a menagerie, and in 
feeding the animals were to declare that 
elephants are entitled to just as much 
meat as lions, whether they eat it or not, 
and that every lion should receive as 
much hay as an elephant. We should 
thus give the animals equal sustenance 
without regard to their internal struct- 
ures. So the elephants would waste 
meat while lions wasted hay, and the 
animals might go hungry while we went 
bankrupt. 

In the United States army a series of 
intelligence tests was employed where- 
by men were graded according to men- 
tality: mark A indicating a very active, 
competent, and able mind; B, a mind of 
high order; C+, better than average; 
C, average; C—, below average; D, 
dull; IDD—, undeveloped, and E repre- 
senting a mental age of seven to ten 
years. 

Subsequent indexing showed no com- 
missioned or non-commissioned officers 
worthy of mention in the dull and unde- 
veloped classes, but a vast number of 


illiterate recruits. Literate recruits 


showed a maximum number of the aver- 
age, or C type, and about the same pro- 


portion from and including C— down, 
as from and including B up. That is, 
literate recruits showed a symmetrical 
corporals were better than 
average, sergeants better than corporals, 
and among commissioned officers types 
A and B predominated. 

Now education will do a good deal for 
us, but it will not make good and reliable 
leaders of persons having dull or unde- 
veloped minds. These are with us, they 
always have been with us, but they have 
to be carried along. We cannot make 
them wise by denying them liquor or 
tobacco, or by sending them to high- 
school or college. Granted a state or a 
municipality, or indeed any organization 
ruled by D and E men, and it is certain 
to end in disorder. They cannot com- 
pute consequences. They are children 
without guidance. They cannot under- 
take affairs and carry them through. 
They can work by the day, and the ma- 
jority of them are to be found in the 
ranks of labor. Those with rich connee- 
tions are provided for, but these are 
comparatively few in number, in the 
same measure that rich persons are com- 
paratively few in number. A consider- 
able body ranging from D— to idiocy 
is cared for by the state. 

There are plenty of men of types A, 
B, and C in the ranks of labor, and it is 
no reflection upon labor that it has cared 
for the incompetents and carried them 
along. Organized labor as established in 
America would have a better standing 
without this burden, because the mere 
presence of such defectives brands the 
group with the stigma of mental inferi- 
ority. Without them organized labor 
would have more sense—and it knows it. 
There would be fewer reckless strikes in 


average; 
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breach of contract, among other things; 
and that somewhat indefinite ideal called 
Democracy in Industry might become 
more concrete and attainable. 

In what follows we shall propose the 
application of such tests—assuming 
them to be improved and elaborated— 
to us all, and in so doing we shall con- 
sider two related phases of effect— 
namely, upon industry, and upon the 
body politic. We cannot get away from 
the idea of democracy in industry, be- 
cause the subject is in the air, and nearly 
all persons are discussing it; and as for 
democracy in government, it needs no 
argument to confirm the fact that a good 
part of the world has run amuck over it. 

We propose the subject rather for 
discussion than for immediate action, 
for, unlike some of our grave Senators in 
Congress, we are neither under obliga- 
tion to oppose measures of welfare be- 
cause these did not originate with a rep- 
resentative of our party, nor, in making 
the proposal, do we feel obliged to sup- 
port it should sound criticism prove it 
to be unavailable. 

Let us suppose that we, meaning the 
reader, the writer, and all the friends and 
associates of both, were on one side of a 
great, high iron fence, and that on the 
other side were people very like us, and 
in some cases related to us by ties of 
blood, if not of affection or even of 
acquaintance. Suppose we were poor, 
and had to work all the time, and that 
our children also had to work, and that 
sometimes we had to go hungry. And 
suppose those on the other side were 
rich, and dressed elaborately; that their 
women dolled themselves up and scorned 
and snubbed us, and that their men paid 
no attention to us whatever. Suppose 
every now and then some of our bright 
young people should manage to get over 
the fence, being more agile and spry than 
the rest of us, or by having induced rich 
men or women to send for them, and 
that, as soon as they got over, they 
would have no more to do with us. We 
might not behave well at all. We might 
possibly feel resentful. We might even 
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go so far as to refuse to be content “in 
that state of life unto which it shall 
please God to call us.” 

We on our side of the fence would not 
recognize any fundamental differences 
between our organisms and those of the 
rich. Our human wants are the same as 
theirs, and, even as they, some of us have 
esthetic tastes that would fain be grati- 
fied. We would state, also, that we have 
the burden of the fools to carry because 
we are charitable; that we have fed them 
and cared for them while the rich repu- 
diated them. True, those on the other 
side of the fence have moments of gen- 
erosity in which they give us things that 
they think we ought to want. But even 
their generosity does not take the sting 
from our grievance—the grievance that 
only as a gift can we obtain the things 
we hold to be our right. 
bad times are upon us, and that we 
suffer want, actual want. We are hun- 
gry, but those other folks go right on in 
their affluence and luxury. They may 
make some negligible economies; they 
may cut down superfluous expenses; 
they may discharge a few extra servants 
(who would thus be thrown over to our 
side)—but they do not feel the real 
pinch of poverty as we do; they never 
rise from the table unsatisfied, face the 
cold with insufficient clothing, stifle from 
the heat, or are unable to send for med- 
ical attendance when ill. And when, 
being mortal, after all, any of them suc- 
cumbs, the survivors do not have to 
deny themselves in order to bury their 
dead befittingly. As we dwell on these 
things our anger grows, and, anger being 
very contagious, our minds become alike, 
so that all unconsciously the intelligence 
of the group ascending from C suffers 
itself to be dominated by the unreason- 
ing fury of those on the lower level who 
are ever at the mercy of their passions. 
Our habitual inhibitions are sloughed off. 
D-— is in the ascendant, and before we 
realize it we become a roaring crowd of 
Bolsheviki. 

A gentleman of great wealth said 
during a period of hard times: “ We have 


Now suppose 
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closed down the works in which I am 
interested, and I hear that there is trou- 
ble among the hands. They hate me like 
poison, and it will be as much as my life 
is worth to show myself there. But I’m 
going. I intend to give up my golf 
and go out to the works to see if there 
isn’t some way in which we can run, 
at least on part time, to keep them at 
work.” 

Suppose we were the gang, living with 
our families in an out-of-the-way place, 
and that the works in question which 
constituted our only source of income 
were to be shut down on short notice. 
We should be in sore straits, and we 
should doubtless blame the old man who 
had ordered the shut-down. We should 
hold that he ought to have dropped his 
golf long before, and used every effort at 
the outset to prevent the catastrophe. 
We should reason that we had gone there 
and settled down with our households 
because he wanted us—because he had 
invited us, in fact, and that now it was 
his business to look after us; to see to it 
that as part of his organization we should 
not suffer. He will use every precaution 
that his machinery shall not deteriorate 
during the period of idleness, and he 
owes it to us to take equal pains that we 
shall not starve. 

That is the situation to-day in those 
phases of industry which we regard as 
unregenerate; this division into two 
groups, the owners and administrators 
on the one hand, and the workers on the 
other. It is also the situation among 
a very considerable number of our 
voters. The sense of separation is keener 
on the part of the laborers, because they 
have fewer possessions, fewer distrac- 
tions, than the rich, and because into 
many groups of laboring-men has crept 
the philosophy of Karl Marx which is 
based on the assumption that capital 
and labor are normally in a state of op- 
position. It presents democracy among 
workers as arrayed in hostility against 
employers who therefore must stand 
without the democratic pale. It proposes 
that one class shall fight the other and 
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conquer it. 
stops. 
Now democracy in practice is not a 
perfect thing, and it has failed more 
often than it has succeeded. As a ma- 
chine it does not work of itself. It drags 
along on the edge of collapse, even in 
such municipalities as New York and 
Philadelphia. The votes of the ignorant 
and the angry kill progress. “*A plebis- 
cite autocracy,” said Bismarck, “is the 
worst kind of autocracy,” and Bismarck 
was a shrewd observer, even though he 
would have failed to qualify as a teacher 
of moral philosophy before a conscien- 
tious board of examiners. “The test of 
democracy,” said a man who gives 
thought to such matters, “is the ability 
to choose good leaders and to keep 
them.” We frequently see the rankest 
breaches of contract in labor organiza- 
tions. These are brought about by ma- 
jorities consisting of D or D— minds 
that are unable to see farther than the 
next pay-day in advance, and angry 
minds that have ceased to think at all. 
If such men were to control industry, 
then industry would perish, because in 
the long run it requires intelligence as 
well as integrity to administer affairs. 
On the other hand, were labor freed from 
its handicap of inferior mentalities from 
D— down, it could participate with capi- 
tal in far greater measure than it now 
does; indeed, in course of time it would 
join in the control of capital, just as 
bankers now join in it. It is the drag 
of its stupid members and of those who 
have permitted their minds to become 
numb and useless with anger that at 
present renders negotiations with organ- 
ized labor so often futileor unsatisfactory. 
Grown men and women withthe minds of 
children are seldom honest. They lack 
the mathematical vision to reckon conse- 
quences. They do not know enough to 
vote with discrimination, or to choose 
honest men for leaders, or to keep their 
promises. Stupidity will kill any organi- 
zation, whether a hod-carriers’ union or 
a trust company. It is the one dose fatal 
to democracy. Granted intelligence, and 


And there, in practise, it 
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democracy is likely to worry through, 
one way or another, but where stupidity 
predominates the prospect is hopeless. 
That is the point Karl Marx missed in 
his philosophy. At the same time labor, 
under its present inadequate organiza- 
tion, can destroy capital, and credit, and 
civilization, That is the hazard to-day. 
That is what is happening in Russia, 
and that is what is threatening in Ger- 
many. In fact, the dark menace hangs 
over France and England and us. To 
destroy is far easier than to build up. 
Children are by nature destructive. So 
are men and women with undeveloped 
minds. They can do constructive work, 
but only under direction; they lack the 
endurance, the vision, and the powers of 
co-ordination needed to plan constructive 
work and bring it unaided to a finish. 

Democracy fails when it lacks intelli- 
gence in the selection of its leaders. No 
great public was ever wise enough to 
manage its own affairs in detail. The 
great defect of many men gifted with the 
faculty of directing affairs is that they 
-annot direct others to do work for them; 
they must do everything themselves, 
and thus they limit their own capacity. 
As citizens, we cease to function as intel- 
ligent voters as soon as the ticket be- 
comes too long and bears too many 
names, because the long ticket requires 
that we function as voters in ignorance. 
Intelligence among voters is necessary 
in order to look ahead, to judge men, and 
to compute consequences. It cannot be 
expected, for instance, of the voters of a 
large city that they be able to determine 
which man has the best capacity and 
professional training to serve as engineer 
of public works, or as health officer. 
Such selection, we have already learned, 
requires special information which is not 
held in common by all voters, no matter 
how intelligent they may be. The sub- 
stance of democracy is representative 
government, not mob rule. 

What is our present situation in pub- 
lic affairs and in industry? We have the 
conservatives who are sometimes called 
reactionaries, and these have the merit 
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of wanting to conserve the wealth of 
humanity. Usually they strive to avoid 
the waste of wealth that has already 
been saved. Their fault is a lack of active 
sympathy. Their “hearts bleed” for the 
sufferings of the poor, but they do not 
do much constructive thinking or acting 
to remedy the trouble. This is by no 
means true of all, but it is true of a num- 
ber large enough to work a great deal of 
damage. 

On the other hand, we have the radi- 
cals who see the defects in the social 
order and—here again we speak of a 
large number rather than of all—they 
encourage anger and resentment that 
tend to pull down the prevailing order; 
but they are very defective in their de- 
signs for building up. Also, there are 
many unprincipled radicals ambitious to 
lead, but who lack the minds to do so in 
order. They see in disorder their chance 
to come to the fore, and thus hope to find 
profit in anarchy. The merit of honest 
radicals is their perception of defects, 
and their fault lies in their methods of 
correction. They do not seek really com- 
petent men to direct affairs. Many hold 
to the theory that “the right man will 
appear,” that one who can be depended 
on to guide the ship of state into the 
gentle waters of peace will come forth 
when a condition of strain arises; but 
there never was a greater delusion. Was 
Robespierre the right man? Is Lenin? 
Or Trotzky? Was Andrew Johnson? 
Does the tragic history of the world show 
that the right man always comes to the 
front? We must have a curious notion of 
rightness to believe in such a delusion. 
Sometimes it does happen that the right 
man appears, but it is rank blasphemy 
to hold that ‘in God’s own time”’ he 
inevitably will do so. It is right to hope 
for him and to work for him, but it re- 
quires our best efforts and intelligence to 
select him. 

In these tests that we propose we are 
taking for granted that it would be pos- 
sible to make and record for public in- 
spection a mental test of every citizen 
that would be more definite and a better 
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gage of his or her capacity than the army 
have mentioned. We must 
imagine that such tests could be made, 
and that they would be construed and 
recorded both honestly and effectively. 


tests we 


Suppose every one were compelled either 
to submit to them or else to receive a 
rating too low to carry with it the privi- 
leges of citizenship. Then we could not 
cover our defects. Birth, family, educa- 
tion, would be powerless to save us. Of 
course we should need a common-school 
now—but there 
would be nothing to hinder the man who 


education—we need it 


never had got beyond the grammar- 
school from ranking as A, while the 


Bachelor of Arts might easily rate as 
C—, or even as D. This would be true 
democracy, for our souls would stand 
naked before the tests. 

If we were all recorded in this manner, 
how much would it profit us, for in- 
stance, to go about, with a D mind and 
a fat pocketbook, committing economic 
excesses? Who would admire? Imagine 
an overdressed D woman trying to im- 
press with the aid of a bejeweled lor- 
gnette a group of A and B men and 
women with the duty and propriety of 
recognizing and of 
“knowing their places.”” What a world 
of new comedy would arise from the 
efforts of the unworthy to establish their 
worth by the arts of posing! And nobody 
under D would be allowed to vote. In 


her superiority 


a democracy it is our minds that are 
needed rather than our faces. We have 
publicity as to faces; why not establish 
publicity as to our minds? It would be a 
grand leveler. 

Suppose it were possible to determine 
the A and B men who have at once good 
character and the ability and experience 
to lead. They probably would consti- 
tute less than 10 per cent. of the popu- 
lation; and yet, if they were all killed 
off at once, before the rising generation 
matures, it is doubtful if the nation 
could endure. We live by the grace and 
invention of less than one-tenth of our 
number! In the course of time, if these 
were suddenly killed or taken from us, 
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some kind of order would be evolved, 
but the chances are that it would take 
the form of a dictatorship. To maintain 
order by a dictatorship is far more sim- 
ple than by the complex processes of 
democracy. Leadership is a rare gift 
with which but few of us are endowed. 
Many of the best leaders undertake their 
responsibilities with fear and trembling, 
because they are alive to their obliga- 
tions and realize the cost of error. Most 
feeble-minded persons think they can 
lead and “ would like to try.” 

There is a delicate problem involved 
in these intelligence tests. If we were to 
pass with an A, or even with a B rating, 
we should be proud of it, but were we 
classed as C— or D we might not want 
it known at first. This would be a mis- 
take, and in time we should overcome 
our reluctance or make the best of it, 
at any rate. The purpose of the test 
is to keep us from doing damage; to save 
us from assuming obligations we are 
unable to fulfil. There is every reason 
why those of low rating may attain great 
beauty of life, and there is nothing to 
prevent them from enjoying themselves 
to their fill. Their chances of happiness 
would be far better were they secured 
from one of the most poignant tragedies 
of life—that of a task beyond one’s 
capacity to fulfil, with the consequent 
misery this entails on others. Persons 
of inadequate mentality are capable of 
doing certain kinds of routine work, and 
this should be open to them. And for the 
very reason that they would be restricted 
in their opportunities for advancement, 
public sentiment would see to it that 
they were happily conditioned in their 
employment and in no wise abused by 
those supervising them. 

Indeed such classifications might well 
make for greater social content no less 
than for better social order. We like to 
regard ourselves as individuals, with 
qualities peculiar to ourselves or resem- 
bling those of persons we admire. If we 
fail to achieve distinction we prefer to 
attribute the fact to circumstances 


rather than to our own shortcomings. 














THE SHADOW SIDE 


But to the situation created by the 
establishment of tests we could 
adjust ourselves. Many persons have 
endowments of a high order coupled with 
others little more than rudimentary, and 
nearly every one of us is feeble-minded 
in one respect or another. To realize 
such shortcomings is a great advantage. 
That is a feature of intelligence. But 
usually we guess wrong, for we are, most 
of us, but poor diagnosticians of our 
own wits. An eminent authority tells us 
that most great poets have been good 
men of business. With many artists of 
the first rank this holds true also. Of 
course great poets do not always make 
money and good painters, for instance, 
are not necessarily clever salesmen of 
their own wares. The fact is the best 
minds in poetry and art are usually too 
devoted to production of work of a high 
order to consider immediate returns or 
to follow the markets. Pot-boilers are 
easiest to sell, but the true artist does 
not care to make pot-boilers. On the 
other hand, it is the claim of many men 
and women who devote themselves to 
art in various forms that they almost 
approach imbecility in matters of busi- 
ness. Often they are right, except that 
the claim is too narrow. 

Again, with all respect to our friends 
who address themselves to the study of 
genetics and heredity, no one knows 
better than they that types of mind are 
not always transmitted in direct descent; 
that Mendel’s law applies to a multitude 
of characteristics; that Darby and Joan, 
both classified as A, may have a son or 
daughter who combines the eyes of 
Darby with the hair of Joan, and yet in 
mental equipment may take after a D— 
great-uncle who was hanged for murder. 
The progeny of the great are often little, 
and vice rersa. Organized tests would be 
a severe blow to false family pride, and 
no conceivable public measure would do 
more to overthrow the pretensions of an 
aristocracy of wealth than this very 
record of persons according to their 
capacities. 

If industry were organized on such 


soon 
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tests and the men duly graded as they 
were employed, the low types might for 
a while hunt for berths for which they 
were unfitted, but soon they would be 
forced to settle down to the only kind of 
work open to them, and probably, once 
placed, the bread-winning exigencies of 
their existence would prevent them from 
paying attention to the orators of anar- 
chy. And the orators of anarchy would 
have the intelligent body of the public 
ranged against them. The A’s and B’s 
would get their rightful opportunities, 
and soon would be earning their deserts. 
Thus would class distinction be over- 
come. Competent men are always in de- 
mand, and with the assurance that pro- 
motion lay ahead, the higher type would 
fit themselves for better things in store, 
knowing that their own fortunes were 
literally in their own hands to make or 
mar. Meanwhile the D and E types 
would be cared for by industry instead 
of by labor. Occupation suited to their 
limited capacities under special guidance 
would be provided for them; they would 
be safeguarded from accident to them- 
selves and from the liability to injure 
others, and they would no longer be the 
drag that holds back their superiors and 
delays industrial progress as it does now. 
We should never forget that the D and 
E men and women are our brothers and 
sisters and, even as we, entitled to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
but none the less we should take every 
precaution to prevent them from playing 
with machinery—above all with the 
machinery of administration! 

Let us imagine an industrial establish- 
ment in which fifteen hundred men are 
employed. The record cards of the 
various employees would be examined. 
There are, let us say, eight or ten young 
fellows with type A minds among them. 
The employer would. soon give them 
their opportunity to work their way 
ahead and become parts of the organiza- 
tion, because they are always greatly 
needed. They, for their part, would take 
their chances and contribute that qual- 
ity of invention that leads to success, in 
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which they would share. The unions, by 
the elimination of the undeveloped 
minds, would consist of the skilled work- 
men, and would understand enough of 
the economics of the situation to know 
how unprofitable strikes are. They 
would not have to strike. Publicity of 
accounts would take care of that. As 
things are, there’s no use in offering fig- 
ures to a moron. He thinks he can un- 
derstand them, but he can’t. People 
who can understand get along much bet- 
ter than those who cannot understand. 
The incompetents would be segregated, 
and would work to better effect if looked 
after than as now when their chief con- 
tribution is confusion. And any compe- 
tent child which the incompetents might 
produce would have his chance. Nobody 
would be ruled out. 

With this proposed grouping of tal- 
ents, capital and labor could work to- 
gether harmoniously, because defective 
foremen and superintendents, and also 
officers of corporations, all of whom 
would have to undergo tests, would also 
be eliminated from posts of authority. 
Men of high rating but low moral stand- 
ards who might seek to corrupt their 
weaker brethren would have to be dealt 
with in such to render their 
efforts not only unprofitable, but dis- 
tinctly dangerous to themselves. But to 
pul incompetent men into office and then 
to tell them to go ahead and do their 
best is no less than a form of sabotage. 

By the signal addition to the councils 
of industry which skilled labor would 
contribute, if relieved of its burden of 
the unfit, an important provision would 
be made against the expense 
caused by idleness and unemployment 
from which workers now suffer. And in 
place of the uascalable fence between the 
rich and the poor there would be avenues 
of intercommunication uniting the two 
groups, to the benefit of both. 

There are many difficulties, naturally, 
in the way of this test-rating, as there 
are in every forward step. But if the loss 
of the 10 per cent. of men of ability and 


wise as 


useless 
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character who are endowed with the 
capacity for leadership would break up 
the country—and it is our firm convic- 
tion that it would so do—we may even 
now be nearer the urgent need of this 
measure of conservation than seems 
likely to those who lack foresight and 
Vision. 

Within the realm of scientific research 
there are two general methods of pro- 
cedure. One is to test everything in sight 
and available until a solution of the 
problem is reached or abandoned. It 
is the slow and expensive method of trial 
and error. We use it with men in indus- 
try, and the consequent wastes and 
losses are immense. The incompetent 
man that it puts into the wrong place 
causes disorder and misunderstandings 
and anger and suffering. The more en- 
lightened method is to study the phi- 
losophy of a problem from the stand- 
point of mathematics and natural science 
until, as very often happens, both ma- 
terial and methods are indicated. This 
is the modus operandi we should employ 
in industry when dealing with the human 
element involved. It would avoid waste 
of men and waste of the possibilities of 
happiness. 

In government it would eliminate the 
incompetent voters, and the demagogue 
would be the only one to suffer. The in- 
competent would be better off because 
they would live under better govern- 
ment. Foolish ideas that are known to 
be vicious if realized would not be pro- 
posed as a lure for votes. ‘Floaters in 
blocks of five” that played so important 
a part in elections of the past would no 
more be available. The yellow press, 
which claims such amazing stupidity on 
the part of the people that, did it tell the 
truth, we should be on the level of the 
Australian bushman in_ intelligence, 
could no more corrupt parties and dic- 
tate elections. A great change might 
come over public opinion and_ public 
thought. We might seek the truth 
rather than seek what can be “put 
over.” 





























A REVELATION 


BY BURGES JOHNSON 

HE other day I was reasoning to 

myself that perhaps the most curi- 
ous thing about the ouija-board is the fact 
that great numbers of people don’t be- 
lieve in it. Surely now and then words 
come through us and not from us! Odd 
phrases, rhymes, sentiments, that pop 
out or start to pop out and are prevented 
because we take thought just in time— 
these are not our work, but that of some 
imp or goddess behind us. 

**Are my poems inspired?” said a poet 
in answer to my question. “No—but I 
think that in each worth-while poem a 
key phrase or line or couplet has come 
to me from somewhere without action 
on my part. Then by downright hard 
work I give it a setting.” The muse of 
poetry evidently stands behind him, 
dictating, and he gains in power as he 
becomes more and more ! 


‘ 


*“mediumistic”’! 

But a perverse imp stands back of my 
chair. The things that it utters are 
foreign to my nature, for I am instinc- 
tively reverential, and I usually succeed 
in choking them back. But with a ouija- 
board, smooth as to surface, with the 
feet of the little table well polished and 
every circumstance nicely calculated to 
banish inhibitions—well, frankly, I am 
afraid of it. The imp is unhampered 
enough as it is. He is ready enough to 
shout at funerals, say boo at a bishop, or 
make clucking noises at dinner-parties. 
He is inconsequential. He is profane. 
“Hark, hark the lark!” quotes my com- 
panion, ecstatically. “Just hear him 
bark,” says my imp—though I myself 
revere the poem—*“He’s always noisy 
after dark.” 

“We are groping through the limbo of 
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an inchoate world,” says the professor at 
my right. “Woof!” says my imp, and 
I choke him just in time. 

These few introductory remarks of a 
confessional sort will explain my attitude 
toward ouija-boards. I don’t like them 
because they may work. Certainly I do 
not want witnesses present whenever I 
try one. Yet I tested one once. I did 
it alone, contrary to the rules of the 
game, and you can believe this scientific 
report or not, just as you like. Perhaps 
you'd better not. 

I locked my study door and took the 
thing upon my knees, placing all my fin- 
gers softly upon the little three-legged 
table, as the pictures indicated. After 
some cogitating I propounded my first 
question. “Are you there?’ I asked. 
For a moment nothing happened. Then 
—and I admit a certain spimal chill—it 
began a laborious march. “GJswoai- 
pox,” it said. “*That’s just gibberish,” 
I thought, triumphantly. But then my 
more scientific self urged me to be fair. 
The question itself was nonsensical. Of 
course it was there. I held it on my 
knees. 

“Will you speak the truth?” I asked. 





There was no answering motion. I tried 
varying pressure—still no result. “Oh, 


well,” I thought, “silence may mean 
consent. One should, after all, exercise 
every power of interpretation.” At this 
I fancied I felt a faint movement —per- 
haps in affirmation. 

“Tell me,” I seid now, with more 
boldness, “do you voice unrecognized 
adumbrations of my own brain, or of 
some one not present in the flesh?” 

This time Ouija slid forward without 
hesitation. 

“Suusu,”’ it answered. 


Was there such a word? I could not 
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find it in the dictionary, and yet it 
seemed to have a vague connotation in 
my mind. Did it convey contempt—if 
so, of whom? I decided to ignore it and 
proceed on some—on any—hypothesis. 

‘Who speaks through you?” was my 
next question. 

“* SHMEESHMITE, came back promptly. 

Here was something positive, some- 
thing constructive. Shmeeshmite, 
shmeeshmite—Hittite, Perizite, Jebu- 
site 

“Are you,” I asked, “some one long 
dead, belonging to an age inconceivably 
distant, some one struggling against ter- 
rific odds to become articulate?” 
GLuBBB,” said Ouija. Was this 
Shmeeshmite for Yes or No? In either 
case the third “‘B”’ seemed to me need- 
lessly emphatic. 

I realized that I must either give up 
or again continue upon some hypothesis. 
So far, the conversation had lacked thrill, 
or anything approaching revelation. I 
was feeling drowsy. 

“Spirit from an ancient world’”’—I 
tried now a tone of deep deference— 
““were you great or lowly, rich man or 
beggar man—” I checked myself on 
the point of chanting “doctor, lawyer, 
merchant, chief,’ and hastily added, 
“prince, philosopher, or poet?” At my 
last word the little table undeniably 
tipped up under the pressure of my 
fingers. 

*Ah,”’ I muttered, “at last!” Then, 
continuing in my tone of deference: 
“How can I serve you? Speak!—I am 
your willing amanu—in fact, your sec- 


retary.” 

What followed was unquestionably 
surprising. I had settled back into 
my study chair, and I am not positive 
that my fingers still rested in their 
places; but, regardless of all that, the 
little table began a most energetic and 
surprisingly rapid dash from letter to 


letter. I must trust to memory—I 
had no means of transcribing—but you 
will grant that such an_ experience 


should make a vivid and lasting im- 


pression. 
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This, to the best of my recollection, 
is what I read: 


ASPRODS HAVE MEANT SO MORE TO ME 
As I wouLD HOPE THEY MEANT TO YOU. 
INDEED ‘TIS NOT SO MUCH YOU DO 
AS WHEN OR WHERE THAT BIDS ME BE. 
I sIT AND GURBLE CEASELESSLY 
AND SNOOK AND SNITHER, THROUGH AND 
THROUGH. 
ASPRODS HAVE MEANT SO MORE TO ME 
As I wouLD HOPE THEY MEANT TO YOU. 


O Avopnar, O PoNnGEREB! 
WHATEVER ELSE WE HOLD AS TRUE 
Is WHILOM FOLLY; AS A GOO 
MIGHT TWITTLE UP AND DOWN A TREE 
ErE CERBERUS HAD SET HIM FREE. 
O Atawack! OH TWo TIMES Two! 
ASPRODS HAVE MEANT SO MORE TO ME 
AS SOME DAY MAY IT BE TO you! 


I think that the poem left me in a sort 
of maze. At first I was at a loss for any 
form of acknowledgment of the commu- 
nication. 

“Thank you very much,” I mur- 
mured; feebly. “It seems to be some 
sort of a love-song.”’ Ouija was silent, 
and I felt that somehow more was ex- 
pected of me. “Parts of it,” I added, in 
a feeble effort at familiarity, “like the 
curate’s egg, parts of it are excellent!” 

You may believe my testimony or not, 
just as you like, but no sooner had I 
spoken than the Ouija bit one of my 
fingers. I don’t know how, but the red 
mark was still there several hours later 
when I was relating this experience to 
my wife. 

You see I have reasons other than 
theoretic for my dislike of ouija-boards. 
I have sought no further revelation. 
What this one may mean Sir Oliver 
Lodge alone knows. 


HYPOCRISY 
REDMAN 


THE CLASSIC 


BY BEN RAY 


YPOCRISY is not a pleasing word. 
People generally have little use 
for the man who pretends to be some- 
thing he is not, but one hypocrisy there 
is which enjoys a wide and kindly tolera- 
tion. One hypocrisy there is which is 
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welcome at the dinner - table, which 
shows itself boldly in the club, which 
stalks unchallenged through all social 
gatherings brazen and unashamed. It is 
the hypocrisy by which we lay claim to 
an intimate knowledge of certain vol- 
umes which we have never opened; in 
short, it is the “classic hypocrisy.” All 
men would drive the religious hypocrite 
from the face of the earth, but the lit- 
erary hypocrite goes smiling on his 
plausible way and is received on all sides 
as a most estimable and entertaining 
member of society. 

There are certain volumes which every 
cultivated man is assumed to have read; 
these are the literary productions which 
we consider the very backbone of our 
culture. We have collected these books 
and set them in a place above their fel- 
lows and have bestowed upon them the 
dignified, if somewhat inaccurate, title of 
They are a literary species 
quite apart; they are a legacy of culture 
which no man dares refuse. But, 
strangely enough, they are in many cases 
the very books which we have not read. 
These adorn our library 
shelves; there they are bound in cloth 
and calf, buckram and levant, with their 
titles stamped boldly in golden lettering 
on their backs. Our earliest childhood 
contains some memory of their material 
presence. The books we have read have 
been filled with references to them. 
Their external appearance has become 
daily more familiar to us and concerning 
their contents we possess innumerable 
bits of hearsay evidence. They are the 
books we intend to read; they are the 
books about which we must talk. So we 
read of them, talk about them, and delay 
the day of actual perusal. Our intimacy 
with them increases by leaps and 
bounds; we become more and more sure 
of our knowledge concerning them; we 
refer to them readily and with aplomb, 
until at length there comes a time when 
the necessity for reading them has 
passed. We have become convinced 
that we have read them. Our long-con- 
tinued bowing acquaintance has finally 
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led us to a totally unwarranted assump- 
tion of friendship, and, although we have 
actually never been introduced, we have 
come to speak of them with an almost 
offensive familiarity. 

We assume others have read these 
and they assume the same of 
us. It is a reciprocal deception and 
greatly facilitates intercourse. 
Two persons chat easily of Cervantes 
and his melancholy knight, and after the 
banalities are briefly exhausted they 
glide serenely to the surer ground of the 
latest play. They are quite at home in 
Don Quixote, of that neither has a 
doubt. Details may be vague in their 
minds; they may not remember exactly 
when they did read it, but that is most 
natural, for, as they will assure you, they 
have not re-read it for years. This 
worthy pair would be horrified at the 
mere suggestion that their knowledge of 
Don Quixote had been gained from what 
they had read about it, instead of from 
what they had read in it. They would 
be vastly more horrified, we are sure, if 
they were confronted with certain pas- 
sages from an unabridged, unexpurgated 
edition of this heroic tale concerning 
which they chat so glibly. 

Not in the realm of the novelist alone 
does this hypocrisy exercise itself; it 

peaches out into the fields of philosophy, 
of history, of ethics, and of poetry. Now 
this consuetudinary reverence for names 
is unquestionably an excellent thing for 
the bookseller; it assures the sale of cer- 
tain standard sets and of inevitable in- 
dividual volumes whenever there is a 
new-built library demanding contents. 
Its effect upon our literary conscience is 
more dubious. We acquire the habit of 
gaining our knowledge second-hand and 
in condensed form. This method is ex- 
peditious and inviting. As well read the 
Upanishads and ignore the Vedas. These 
“classics” of ours might, for the great 
majority, be lost manuscripts from the 
library of Cxsarea, concerning which we 
can gain knowledge only froma Eusebius. 

We remember a lecture delivered some 
years ago at Columbia in which the 
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speaker prefaced his remarks by saying 
he believed himself the only living man 
who had ever read all of Spenser’s 
“Faerie Queene.” Those among his 
audience who realized the extent of his 
claim realized also that he was a humor- 
ist. Some may have taken him at his 
word; others, still more foolish, may 
have silently disputed his lonely pre- 
eminence. Be that as it may, at the 
close of his lecture he hesitated for a 
moment and then in an abject tone 
admitted that he was suffering from the 
qualms of a guilty conscience. “*Gen- 
tlemen,”’ he said, “I have been guilty of 
a slight exaggeration; I never did actu- 
ally finish it.” 

Now let us consider for a moment. 
The “Faerie Queene” is a poetic monu- 
ment, and a rather bulky one; it is one 
of our “classics.” Every cultivated per- 
son is sure he has read it, but would be 
rather uncomfortable were he catechized 
too closely contents. 
What stupid pretense! We have ceased 
to chatter of Amadis de Gaul or to make 
casual reference to Orlando Furioso, but 
we still hold desperately to the illusion 
that we know the “Faerie Queene”; it 
is a foundation stone of our culture 
which we would not surrender for any 
bribe. So we remain happy in our gen- 
eral deceit, and the great hypocrisy con- 
tinues to increase and flourish. But, in 
truth, how far have the great majority of 
us traveled along that interminable 
track of stretching cantos? Must we 
not answer with our friend the lecturer 
that we “never did actually finish it”? 

Let us abstain from reference to the 
full content of Lost”’ and 
“Paradise Regained”; let us pass by 
the more lengthy poems of Dryden and 
of Pope and turn our attention to a 
totally different quarter of the literary 
field. On a lower library shelf, perhaps, 
we find the Anatomy of Melancholy 
“Oh yes,” remarks our literary friend, 
quite at his ease, “* Burton—extraordi- 
nary man—surprising erudition—a regu- 
By the by, have 
Our 


concerning its 


** Paradise 


lar mine of quotations. 
you read the Four Horsemen?” 
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friend has completely covered the sub- 
ject of the Anatomy in his own mind; 
perhaps he has covered it more thor- 
oughly than many others would find it 
convenient to do. The Anatomy of 
Melancholy is one of our most redoubta- 
ble “classics”; it rests in solid dignity 
upon the shelves of every well-equipped 
library How often, we wonder, is its 
stately calm disturbed? Fifty editions 
since its first appearance in 1621 seem to 
furnish a strong argument for its con- 
tinued popularity. It has won the admi- 
ration of such diverse types of genius as 
Milton and Keats, Southey and Lamb. 
It has ceased, perhaps, to furnish a 
theme for daily discussion, but it is still 
one of the works which we assume to be 
generally known. Its name persists; 
we meet it upon every hand. Does it 
persist in more than name? As a matter 
of fact, Burton is as familiar to the 
average cultivated man of to-day as Val- 
leriola, Cadmus, Hercules de Saxonia, 
Halyabbas, or any other of the innumer- 
able authorities from whose writings our 
learned author so indefatigably quotes. 
He is surely as familiar as these—but 
hardly more so. 

We all know something of philosophy 
these days; at least there is strong evi- 
dence for the assumption in the conver- 
sation one hears at tea and dinner table. 
Some one mentions Bergson in passing; 
Locke, Liebnitz, Spinoza, and Descartes 
—each is introduced and dismissed with 
an apt phrase. Then some more daring 
soul speaks, “But, after all, the prag- 
matic method is the only workable one.” 
There is no dissent and the company 
settles back with the satisfying convic- 
tion that the conversation is on things 
worth while. One lady of our acquaint- 
ance, whenever the name of Kant is 
mentioned, always murmurs softly, 
“Categorical imperative.”” We fear she 
would be grievously embarrassed were 
she called upon to elucidate the signifi- 
cance of these two words, but she clings 
to them fondly and persistently. They 
suffice her purpose; they possess a 


eabalistic power and serve as a kind of 
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password to prove that she, too, is 
among the elect who have been initiated 
into the mysteries of the pundit of 
Konigsberg. 

When we come to history the case is 
rather worse. Here again are classics, 
immortal works which we must know, 
but they are more bulky and more awe- 
inspiring in their mere material aspect 
than the productions of any other branch 
of literature. Here the temptation of 
hypocrisy is stronger than elsewhere, for 
it is a twofold temptation. We are 
tempted not to read them because of 
their appalling length, and we are further 
dissuaded from the task because we are 
already conversant with the salient facts 
which they present. These massive vol- 
umes are merely an elaboration and de- 
tailed presentation of a history which 
we already know. Why, then, must we 
read them? Do we not already know 
their contents? The temptation is too 
strong. Can we ask a man who has seen 
the six volumes of Gibbon’s Rome over 
his desk for years to admit he has never 
finished the first volume? It would be 
placing too great a faith in mankind to 
expect a truthful answer. He cannot 
have lived with the work a lifetime and 
still be unfamiliar with it. Guizot’s 
France, Grote’s Greece, Greene’s England 
—these are landmarks in his library. He 
looks up at them with a sense of com- 
placent satisfaction; they are his books. 
Should a visitor take down a volume, he 
would be a boor to remark that the pages 
were uncut. 

What is the moral of our preachment? 
It is not a preachment, but a simple 
statement of an existing condition. The 
situation as we see it is this: The man 
of to-day who is socially inclined is ex- 
pected to talk fluently and intelligently 
of New Thought, Bolshevism, psychic 
phenomena, better babies, golf, labor 
reform, aeronautics, birth-control, diplo- 
macy, Amy Lowell, and a_ thousand 
other unrelated and widely scattered 
subjects. Industrially this is an age of 
specialization, conversationally it is an 
age of amazing diffusion. Confronted 
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by demands such as these, what chance 
have our classics? Montaigne and Le 
Sage, Fielding and Richardson, gather 
dust upon our shelves. We needs must 
pass them by, summoned by the in- 
sistent trivialities of a full and hurried 
existence. We, “the heir of all the 
ages,” find ourselves mightily embar- 
rassed by the infinite extent and variety 
of our literary inheritance. We simply 
do not possess the time to reap a fraction 
of the benefits of our legacy. But we are 
not honest. 

When will this silly deception, which 
When will the 
nations of the world disarm? What na- 
tion so foolish as to scrap its engines of 
war unless assured all other nations will 
do the same? What man so bold as to 
free himself from the practice of this 
hypocrisy unless he knows his intel- 
lectual honesty will find a universal re- 
sponse among his fellows? We are not 
optimistic. The “classic hypocrisy” is 
too pleasing, it is too mutually satisfac- 
tory, not to be assured of existence so 
long as there are books to read and men 
to read them, or not to read them, as the 
case may be. 

But—last thought—would it not be of 
some encouragement toward honesty if 
men could be convinced that many of 
our precious “‘classics”’ are, after all, 
sadly overrated affairs? 


deceives no one, cease? 


A NURSERY TALE 
BY C. A. BENNETT 

NCE upon a time there was a 

Gardener who established a Nur- 
sery for the Choicest Plants. He pro- 
posed to develop them so that they 
would be acclaimed everywhere as 
Champions, Leading Varieties, and A 
Credit to any Garden. With this object 
he devised an elaborate system of nurt- 
ure. All his plants were grown in large 
conservatories where they could receive 
Strict and Constant Attention. If they 
had been left to grow in the open air, 
sustained only by Natural Influences, 
they might have developed Eccentrici- 
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ties. So the candidates for admission 
were first subjected to a Searching En- 
trance Test; thereafter they were 
tered regularly with pure water in care- 
fully measured quantities; they en- 
joyed soils containing just the right 
amount of Nutritive Elements, and they 
received, daily, fixed proportions of sun 
light and Nevertheless, the 
plants did not thrive; they lacked vigor 
and refused to blossom. 

The Gardener pondered this. Then 
he decided that the plants were not be- 
ing watched carefully enough. So he 
instituted a system of daily measure- 
ment of growth. Furthermore, eight 
times a year all plants were pulled up by 
the roots for general inspection, and then 
replanted. The results were carefully 
tabulated and recorded on cards by a 
special clerk. Thus the whole record of 
any plant could be found at a moment’s 
notice. This was an Immense Stride; 
yet, strange to say, the plants still re- 
fused to thrive. 

The Gardener decided it was the fault 
of the heating plant. So he had the old 
plant taken out and a new and expensive 
one installed in its place. But even this 
did not cure the strange distemper 
among his plants. 

The Staff of Under-gardeners waited 
on him and assured him that the trouble 
lay in the wage-system. He could not 
expect his men to do good work if they 
did not receive a living wage. This was 
Easy. He started a Drive, and soon 
wages were raised all round. Yet the 
malady among the plants persisted. 

So he called in a group of Horticult- 
ural Experts. After long and careful ex- 
amination they diagnosed the trouble and 
made the following recommendations: 

i. Each plant to be grown whenever 
possible in a separate pot. 
ii. New pots, twice as porous as those 
in use, to be purchased. 

iii. Where plants were grown in boxes 
not more than six plants to be 
grown together in any one box. 

All these recommendations were fol- 
lowed—without result. 


wa- 


shade. 
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The Gardener emerged from a long 
and profound meditation. Suddenly he 
Saw It All. It was the Old Buildings. 
Just look at them! How could any 
plant prosper in them? So he started 
another Drive. 

The New Conservatories were the Last 
Word in Modernity. “All is well!” said 
the Gardener, and waited. 

Alas, among the plants, méme jeu! 

After this he tried in turn the follow- 
ing remedies: The Lengthening of the 
Botanical Year, A new card-index sys- 


tem, Exchange Gardenerships, More 
Frequent Testings and Uprootings, 


Shortening the Botanical Year, Rapid 
Promotion of Under-gardeners; Alumi- 
num Watering-cans, More Sunlight for 
Promising Plants. But in spite of every- 
thing the plants refused to thrive, and 
on exposure to the open air either died or 
reverted to the Wild Type. 

So he gave up gardening. 

He is now doing well as a College 
President. 


CHEERIO, COLLEGIANS! 


BY MERRILL ANDERSON 


IMES are looking up for the college 
graduate. Perhaps I’m unduly 
hopeful because I’ve been out two years. 
Perhaps that hopefulness is due to the 
fact that I almost managed to live 
within my salary last week. But there 
is an economic basis for this belief, too. 
The business man used to say, in fill- 
ing a vacancy: “Why get a college man? 
A twelve-year-old girl is cheaper and 
just as helpless. Not much cheaper, but 
small leaks mount up.”” Now, however, 
the Child Labor Law (the triumph of 
the century for the college graduate) is 
bound to cause a reaction in the labor 
market. As the supply of unskilled 


labor dwindles the marginal man will be 
called into use—and the college man’s 
‘ase will become less desperate. 

But I am most of all encouraged by 
signs I observe at class reunions. I sat 
next to an old football hero at the last 
alumni banquet. His prosperity cheered 
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me mightily. He was manufacturing a 
vardboard poster embellished with pict- 
ures of Foch, Poincaré, Albert, George 
the Fifth, Mary the Other Four-Fifths, 
Wilson, etc. In the middle was a big 
blank oval with “Our Hero” printed 
underneata, and another blank panel 
for “Our Hero’s War Record.” 

“A market in every home 
there’s a soldier or sailor,” he explained. 
“Manufacturing cost, seven cents. All 
mail-order. Sells for a dollar. If they 
want something fancy, coat it with shel- 
lac; puts a shine on it—additional cost, 
three cents—sells for $1.50. Great stuff!” 

So it seemed. And at that very ban- 
quet was a man I had seen a few days 
before in the Grand Central. He was 
growing wealthy as a red-cap porter, 
but was just as modest and unassuming 
as in his college days. It is only fair to 
mention that he had an advantage in 
that field over the rest of us; he was 
colored. 

One of the biggest publicity men in 
the movie game to-day is a college 
graduate who gives Oscar Wilde most of 
the credit for his success. His rivals 
all admit he’s a live wire, though some 
of them claim he short-circuits occa- 
sionally. In any case, he is the one who 
put Pearl Mulkeen up among the Big 
Six. He is the one who started her nick- 
name, “‘Googoo,”’ which made such a hit. 
He is the one who composed the quatrain 
about her: 


where 


*Googoo”” Mulkeen 

She’s the snappiest little queen 
You ever seen 

On the boards or the screen 


And with this as a starter he had 
Oiving Boilin write the music for “ Goo- 
goo”’—later sung between reels in every 
movie-house in the country. 

Past that, he is the one who discovered 
the tremendous publicity value of “‘Goo- 
goo’s” heliotrope pajamas with the 
cerise and henna polka-dots. He had 
them photographed in color and used in 
all ads, after working up a series of 
human-interest stories around them. 
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Then, when her next big picture came 
out, he sold it « pajama scene and 
the advertising back of it. He hinted 
to me that he was thinking of having 
“Googoo” turn to striped nightgowns 
next year. 

There is another good friend of mine, 
Dave Barry, who majored in physics 
and was especially brilliant in electricity 
—as a boy he learned the Morse code 
before the multiplication table. He 
couldn’t find any position he wanted for 
some time after graduation. So finally 
he became disgusted and got a job as 
motorman on a trolley-line. A month 
or so later his car ran into a dump-cart 
owned by an Italian contractor, who 
sued the company. When the trial came 
off, Dave was the chief witness for the 
defense. He made a good showing until 
they began to cross-examine him. 

“Your car was going rather fast, 
wasn't it?” asked the plaintiff's lawyer, 
gently. 

“No,” said Dave; “I was slowing 
down for the curve and whistled, but he 
rattled out from back of the trees when 
we weren't more than forty feet away. 
So of course we got him.” 

A while later the same lawyer asked: 

“The cart was pretty well broken up, 
wasn't it?” 

“Yes,” said Dave, “smashed to bits.” 

““Why, do you think?” 

“The car had a good deal of momen- 
tum—and the dump-cart wasn’t strong 
enough to stand it.” 

The plaintiff's lawyer began hopping 
around and waving his arms so that 
everybody could see what he had done. 

“There!” he shouted. “‘A good deal 
of momentum,’ you say. A minute ago 
you said the car was going slowly, and 
you were slowing down still more for 
the curve. Rather queer, isn’t it?’ 

Dave doesn’t smile so very. often, but 
he did then. 

“Not at all,” he averred. “The car 
was heavy, and momentum equals mass 
times velocity.” 

The little lawyer collapsed and the 
“ase was settled in favor of the electric 


, 
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Dave was fired a week later 
for getting the company into a lawsuit; 
he now teaches physics. 

In these happy days, even Literature 
smiles on the worldly fortunes of her 
devotees. The other day a classmate of 
mine dropped in to urge me to advertise 
in two magazines he is editing, The Boil- 
er-makers’ Journal and The Gasfitters’ 
Gazette. He proved, to my satisfaction 
at least, that he has the highest class 
circulation in the country—purehasing 
power, of course. 


company. 


I know another who is even more 
notably successful. He was managing 
editor of the Literary Magazine, and en- 
tered an old, staid publishing house 
immediately after graduation. He is on 
the road now, selling subscription sets of 
Elinor Glyn in ten volumes, full levant, 
with eighteen volumes of Thackeray 
thrown in free. His total sales for the 
year were beaten by only one man, a 
former whisky salesman. 

Sometimes talents that are not wholly 
developed during college come into full 
bloom a year or two later. Take Holden. 
He went out for track in college, but 
seemed to have no natural aptitude 
whatever. He finished last at every 
distance—if he finished at all. After two 
weeks he gave it up. Yet I met him a 
few days ago—a runner for a big bond 
house. His salary (incredibly tiny just 
now) is to be raised next week, he says, 
or else he'll quit. 

But the best evidence of all, to my 
thinking, lies in the story of Pifflicated 
Brass. You are acquainted with it. It 
is the most widely advertised patent 
medicine on the market. “*Two million 
people take Pifflicated Brass for red 
blood, strength, and endurance.” 

Exceeding ingenuity has been used in 
convincing the public that Gotch-eared 
Leo, the Python of the Mat, was once a 
feeble, anemic baby. Then his intelligent 
and highly progressive mother started 
mixing Pifflicated Brass (for red blood, 
strength, and endurance) with his milk. 

Years passed. 


Gotch-eared Leo was 
wearing the heavyweight wrestling-belt. 
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It is to be feared that he grew conceited 
and began to attribute his success to his 
own innate red blood, strength, and en- 
durance. For presently he fell, at the 
hands of Schwladzk, the Throttler—fell 
heavily. Three days later his picture had 
disappeared from the bill-boards, and 
all over the country gaudy new posters 
announced, “‘Schwladzk, the Throttler, 
Heavyweight Champion of the World, 
takes Pifflicated Brass for Red Blood, 
Strength, and Endurance.” So you see 
there must be something in it—for some- 
body. 

There are three men who write 
“copy” for Pifflicated Brass advertising 
—three men I go to occasionally for in- 
formation and advice. I like them— 
would gladly lend them money, if it were 
not like pushing the Twentieth Century 
Limited to help it along. 

These “P. B. Triplets” seemed to 
have tried every conceivable idea for 
their ads. They were growing desperate. 
Then came a gleam that quite dazzled 
them. They conspired o’ nights to give 
it beauty of form. And when it was done, 
it showed, with Homeric simplicity, how 
and why the non-college man usually 
succeeds beyond the A.B. The secret 
was this: more brass in his blood. With 
a superabundance of red blood, strength, 
and endurance, the big, manly, virile 
grammar-school grad batters his way 
over and beyond the horde of anemic, 
brassless book-worms. 

Presently there came a letter of con- 
gratulation from the president of the 
P. B. Corporation. “The finest ad ever 
turned out by the house . pulled 
enormous returns.’’ Whereupon the P. 
B. Triplets joined in a noisy dance of 
glee. And all three waved their Phi Beta 
Kappa keys hilariously, for they had 
shed much glory on their alma maters. 

Then if Pifflicated Brass fails you, 
there is always the army. “Let Uncle 


Sam Pay You While You Learn a 
Trade.” To the recruiting sergeant “a 


man’s a man,’ and he asks no embar- 
rassing questions about higher educa- 
tion. 
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ISLAND 


BY ROGER CURLY 


HIS is the tale of 


woman on a desert island. 


two men and one 
lo be sure, 
that is to be 


expected, since the world has been cooling 


the thing has been done before: 


for half a million vears, and is vet by no 
means cool. To be sure, the thing has been 
done badly before, but that is not the least 
reason why it should not be done badly 
again. 

Why the tale is never of one man and two 
women I do not know. 
You 
have to be ona ship to begin with if vou want 
Of course 


you can be such a fool as to set out of Hell 


To begin with, they were on a ship. 
to be wrecked on a desert island. 


Gate in a canoe, hoping eventually to rea h 


the desert island, but it is never done. It was 


a tramp ship, which adds local color to the 


story. What the woman was doing on a 


island IT do not 
that she wanted to be 
that she had 


tramp ship near a desert 


know; it mav be 


wrecked: it may be been 
wrecked before. 

As for the two men, one of then was a 
gallant 
adventure, a wastrel of the deep, a sturdy 


Before 
what happened to the ship which did happen 


son of the wind, a follower of high 


stick of flotsam of the outsea Waves. 


he scoured pots in the galley and got lightly 
out from under the captain’s feet. Neverthe 
less, vou might see that his soul was proud. 
The other rotter 


had never done an honest day's work in his 


was a big, hulking who 


life. He was the pampered son of a Chicago 


packer whose MOTE had been in the 
family long enough to make him = speak 


ss 


broad “a. \ blighted 
bounder, a Yale graduate, a social parasite 


naturally with a 
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HERO JUMPED ON 
Vor. CXLI No. S843 2 


FRANCIS WHILI 


HE SAT PEACEFULLY ON THE SAND 





FRANCIS CAME CHARGING BACK, THE 


who didn’t have brains enough to scour pots 
and get lightly out from under the captain's 
leet During the war he had dodged the 
draft by in the machine-gun corps. 
There 


not even his mame 


enlisting 


was really nothing decent about hun, 


W hin hi Was Fran Is. 


Phe tramp ship breezed along merrily 


enough down the Gulf Stream 


Its speed Was 


seven knots an hout Francis amused him 


4 lf by raveiny the skippe r to cle al th, bys 
climbing all over the ship from bowsprit to 
the old 


Passengers 


mizzenmast vard arm, and by all 
luxurious 
In short, he 


general nuisance of himself that he 


nautical games which 


play on shipboard. made the 
Wiis. 
The woman sat each day alone on the 


alt rde« k, 
out at the roiling rollers of the rollicking sea 


gazing with wide, sea-blue eves 
Uriwe pl tears were In her vlan e, unpondered 
ponderings in her head, as she sat there day 
after day And our 
hero pots and got lightly out 


from under the captain's feet. 


thinking, thinking. ... 


scoured the 


Then it happened. What it was makes no 
You may read the details in the 


log-book of the tramp ship, if vou are curious, 


difference. 


and the log-book is at the bottom of the deep 
It may 


gine blew up in a cloud of fire and steam, and 


be that the starboard en- 


Preeti sca. 


there was a little tin armistice dav on the 


ocealh. 


a heavy dinner in a good seaway, and the 


BISCUITS CLASPED UNDER HIS RIGHT 


It may be that her cargo shifted like 
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sad old tub turned turtle. It may be that she 
ran into a roistering hurricane from out the 
Caribbees, and vielded herself too wantonly 
to that 
It may be that the spike of a floating island 


and unmaidenls amorous embrace. 
or a fighting sailfish slit her up the midriff, 
and the giant waters sucked in her hold. It 
may be that she ran foul of The Flying 
Dutchman. It may be simply that the poor 
old boat lav down and died 

How it 
understand that with 


But it happened. Was makes no 


difference. You may 
such plenitude of reasens why the tramp 
ship should have drowned itself there is no 
need of confining the cause of our adventure 
to one. Perhaps everything happened at 
once, Which would have been exciting. 

And the two 
men, got clear of her when it happened, 
They 
took with them one keg of water and three 
The 


fashioned coral island, built by those heroic 


they, the one woman and 


eventually reaching the desert island. 


tins of biscuits. island was an old- 


which, together with 


Florida. And it 


at once circumnavigated 


animalcules 


OSSCOUS 
Flagler, 


island. 


founded Was an 
Our hero 
its narrow confines, and certified that it was 
island, 
unknown, but 


actually and in fact an hame un- 


known, location limitations 


only too apparent. As far as he could see on 
all sides there stretched out from its shallow, 


sandy beaches unfathomed leaf-green water. 
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To be sure, he could not see very far, for the 
perennial haze of the tropics lay like fleecy 
veils all about it, but he rightly reasoned 


that beyond the haze and the leaf-green 


water there must be more haze and more 
water, stretching out past infinitude. 

The woman flung herself prone on the 
sands in a rather luxurious attitude and 


sobbed. Her lamentations must have been 


sobs, and I, for one, am not going to be 
ungentlemanly enough to call them = cater- 
waulings. Francis sat down and = gazed 


placidly seaward; apparently he had no con- 
ception of the fact that he had been wrecked 
on a desert island, artd that a story hung on 
hus deeds. 

But our hero surveyed his little kingdom. 
On it he found five dusty palms, a sad-eyved 
orange-tree which sagged at the hips, twen- 
tv-seven spears of marsh grass, and a redo- 
lent mango-tree. The palms would have fur- 
nished nutriment and drink had they only 
been cocoanut palms, but the unkind hand 
which placed them there had decreed that 
they be royal palms, a breed which, like the 
male cow, gives no milk. The unfortunate 
with 
But 


neither our hero nor Francis wanted to be a 


orange-tree was in winter blossom, 


blooms fair enough to deck a bride. 
bride; and as for the woman, she could well 
The blossoms most cere 
Of 


marsh 


speak for herself, 


were not good enough to eat. 


the 


grass would have served for three meals a day 


tainly 
course twenty-seven spears of 
each for three days, or for one meal a day 
during a nine days’ wonder. But they were 
tougher than they were filling, and our hero 
placed no hopes in them, As for the mango- 
tree, the mangoes on it were all exceedingly 
green, 

It is to be expected that our hero, being an 
outdoor man, should assume command of the 
expedition. His soul felt the cosmic urge. His 
time had come. On the ship he had been only 
the man who scoured the pans and got lightly 
out from under the captain’s feet, but here 
he was the natural born leader, and the best 
man. He did not tell Francis this, however. 

His method of assuming leadership was 
simple. While Francis and the woman sat on 
the sand he picked up thc three tins of bis- 
cuits and the keg of water and carried them 
to the center of the quarter-acre island. Care- 
fully he buried them under a heap of sand 
and palm leaves. Francis looked on in mild 
wonder, 

“Why are you doing that?” he yawned. 
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* We've got to conserve our supplies,” said 
our hero, hoarsely. 

Francis shrugged his shoulders and gazed 
No 


one paid any attention to her, and it may 


seaward again. The woman still sobbed. 
well be that was the reason of her sorrow. A 
defenseless woman alone on a desert island 
with two men reasonably expects to Come in 
for some attention. 

The man in whose hands rested the fate 
of our little party, and their ultimate rescue 
knew exactly what todo. The first thing was 
to build afire. This would serve two purposes, 
to keep them warm and to signal passing 
ships, provided they were not already far out 
of the lane of ships. To be sure, the day was 


very hot, and there was not much need of 
keeping warm; but the winter was only three 
months away, and ho one ever knows what 
may happen. As for signaling ships, the fog 
had now rolled in so close about them that 
only a little patch of that little island was 
still uncovered by it, and already wisps of 
clinging damp mist rolled about them. ‘There 
really wasn’t much use of building a fire, if 
you want to be logical. But who is ever log 

And where is the 


marooned sailor without his beacon blazing 


ical on a desert island? 
day and night, and his lone strip of weather- 
beaten shirting floating pennantwise hope- 
lessly seaward? 

Our hero gathered together green branches 
from the trees, and piled them high on the 
beach. He then borrowed Francis’s watch, 
surrendered bored 
watch of the which 
she gave to him with an acutely heartrend- 


ing sob. 


which Francis with a 


air, and the woman, 
He placed the two together with a 
drop of water between them, as every good 
derelict does in every desert island story, and 
He held 
the implement painfully over the heaped-up 
branches for hours. 
smolder of smoke. Of course there was no 
sun, with that heavy fog rolling in, but Iam 


thus made an excellent sun-glass. 


There was not even a 


agnostic enough to doubt whether anything 
much would have happened even if there had 
It is only Boy Scouts 
and Hottentot savages who can light a fire by 


been a full-noon sun. 


the sun. 

Francis lolled on the beach and watched 
At last he drew 
out his water-proof match-case and offered 
He was that kind, 
primal stuff, always falling back on the im- 


our hero during the hours. 
it to our hero. 


no good at 


plements of civilization. 
That put the end to our hero’s endurance. 
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He saw that the three of them could not get 
off the island alive, and he resolved to stran- 
It was beastly; 
had 


where the natural instincts hold sway, and 


vle Franc Is. oh Ves, it was 


bloody, but thes returned to nature 
where the law must not be judged as it is in 
man-made courts. 

Following his decision, our hero jumped on 
the back of Francis while he sat peacefully 
on the sand. He dug his fingers into that 
polished son-of-civilization’s throat. I should 
like to spare, for the sake of timid women 
who read this story, the harrowing details, 
but I must go on. Francis rose with our 
hero on his back, and shook his shoulders as 
a mastiff shakes off water. Our hero dropped 
to the ground, and Francis pushed his face, 
pushed it most violently and impatiently. 
Thereafter he sat down again in the sand, 
gazing peacefully seaward. 


The fog rolled The three, 


each to each, were ghostly shadows. By an | 


round them. 
by Francis vawned, stretched himself, and 
rose again. He strolled toward the misty cen- 
ter of the desert island. 
“Where are you going?” asked our hero. 
<a Rat-face,” 


“Tm going to get something to eat.” 


hungry, said Francis. 


Vain were the pleadings of our hero, vain 


might be 


his pointing out that they ma- 





THEY FOUND A TAXICAB 
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rooned here for years, during which their 
only nutriment must be those three tins of 
biscuits. 

“Td rather die at once with a tin of bis- 
cuits inside me than prolong the agony 
said Francis. He 
spoke with a flippant tongue, for he had 
He dis- 
appeared into the mist. Our hero now looked 
slantwise at the woman. She looked slant- 
He decided that he would be 
He was the 
The 


invisible Francis was only the cave canem... . 


through twenty vears,” 


never known the pangs of hunger. 


wise at him. 
merciless, he would be brutal. 
caveman, and she was the cavewoman. 

The woman shrieked: Francis came charg- 
ing back through the mist, the three tins of 
With 


his left arm he pushed the face of our hero 


biscuits clasped under his right arm. 


again, pushed it quite in this time. Our hero 
retreated. 

Francis acted as though nothing had hap- 
“You 
tipped the keg of water over when you buried 
it,” he “Tt is all spilled 


out in the sand.” 


pened, which was quite the case. 
informed our hero. 


Our hero looked horror-struck, which is an 
expression hard on the face. 

* However,” said Francis, with his habitual 
shallowness, ““we still have the biscuits.” 


He opened one of the tins of biscuits. It 


BY THE BATIING-BEACH, AND MOTORED INTO MIAMI 

















EDITOR’S 
was like Francis, since he was no good for 
primeval sports, to be able to do a little 
kitchen trick like that. 
tin to the woman. 


He gave the opened 
He opened another and 
offered it to our hero. That strong character 
refused with rejecting palms. 


“Tt will 
We shall 


Eat our only food?” he scoffed. 
be weeks before we are picked up. 
be hungry by then.” 

The tide had begun to go out. Our hero 
walked through the mist down to the edge 
of the lengthening sand and began to collect 
little spidery crabs which dwell in cockle- 
shells. idle 
amusement while he collected a hatful. 

“What are 


genially 


Francis watehed our hero in 


vou doing?” he inquired, 
“On these,” said our hero, “vou will live 
for the next vears. They will be the sole food 
for your proud stomach.” 
Francis did not seem eager to introduce the 
He ate his 
tin of biscuits placidly, and then began on 


new food to his proud stomach. 


the third tin. Francis had a good appetite, 
and the misty sea air seemed to have whetted 
it. The woman finished her tin as Francis 
finished his second, There was not one crumb 
left 

Without to drink the leaf- 


green seas about them, without food save the 


water save 
spidery crabs, without intelligence save the 
native intelligence of our hero, the scourer of 
pans and the wastrel of the deep—thus were 
they left on the barren desert island. 

Do 


starved by inches, if such an interesting thing 


you want me to report how they 


The Usual Thing 
OMMY was two vears younger than 
Harry and, as is usual in many such 
cases, Harry’s outgrown clothes fell to 
his lot. 
On one occasion Harry made a startling 
“Tve got a loose tooth,” he an- 


nounced. “TI think Pl pull it out.” 
“Don't do a implored Tommy, “or 


discovery. 


mother will make me wear it!” 


Not Enthusiastic 
DIMINUTIVE darky 
were in the back vard of a wealthy 
The girl was admiring 


and his. sister 


Georgian’s house. 
things, and exclaimed: 

* How vo like to live heah, Rastus?” 

Rastus dug round in silence, but presently 
replied: 

“Kinder good fish bait heah.” 


DRAWER 413 


may be done? Do you want me to report 
how, under the combined plagues of famine, 
thirst, and the woman, Francis finally went 
stark mad, and the woman and our hero lived 
on his bones till another tramp ship came 
and bore them away from the desert island? 
Do you want tell the 


natural resourcefulness of our hero overcame 


me, rather, to how 


Francis’s civilized stupidity? How he made 
Francis his slave, built bungalows and roads 
on the desert island, @nd married the woman 
according to the laws of the deep water? Do 
you want me to finish with the happy ending 
of how at last 


Francis was a changed 


they all were saved, and 
man forever after, 
and learned to scour pots with the best of 
them? 


I should like to, 


justice. There is no doubt that Francis was a 


for that is but poetic 


bounder; to but hear his broad “a” would 
make you agree with me in that. There is no 
doubt that the 


woman. There is no doubt that the woman 


our hero was worthy of 
was worthy of him. 


Fate is not fiction, and [am but a recorder. 


The mist began to lift and melt away. The 
leaf-green tides rolled farther seaward. <A 


hundred vards away from the desert. island 
appeared the green banks of Key Biscayne. 
Francis stepped out into the leaf-green water, 
which was leaf-green because it was so very 
shallow that the bright sands shone through, 
and forded through to the key. The woman 
followed him. Together they walked half a 
mile down the key, found a taxicab by the 
bathing-beach, and motored into Miami. 


Rather Apt 

HE new chaplain very much wanted to 

amuse as well as instruct his men, and, 

accordingly, on one occasion arranged for an 

illustrated lecture on Bible scenes and inci- 
dents. 

One seaman who possessed a phonograph 
was detailed to discourse appropriate music 
between pictures. The first of these repre- 
sented Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden. 
The and 


his brains 


sailor cudgeled ran 
through his list, but he could think of no 


music exactly appropriate to the picture. 

Please play up!’ whispered the chap- 
lain. 

Then an inspiration came to the seaman, 
and, to the consternation of the chaplain and 
the delight of the audience, the phonograph 
ground out, “There’s only one girl in this 
world for me!” 
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Saving 


) ing an, / wighter receives callers 


Unequal Losses 
J REDERIC K was sitting on the curb, 
erving, When Billy came along and asked 
him what was the matter. 

“Oh, LT feel so bad “cause Major's dead— 
rhi\ nice old collie.” sobbed Frederic k. 

*Shucks!” said Billy. “My grandmother's 
heen dead a week and you don’t catch me 
erving. 

Frederick gave his eves and nose a swipe 
with his hand, and, looking up at Billy, 
sobbed, despairingly : 

“Yes, but vou didn’t raise your grand- 


mother from a vup. 


A New Exchange 

T may bea libel, but they tell this story at 

the expense of a telephone operator in a 
Western town. 

The voung lady “central” had gone to 
( hruare h and, perhaps by reason of loss of sleep 
occasioned by overwork, had fallen into a 
quiet and peaceful slumber. 

\fter the usual prayer the pastor picked up 
the hvmnal 

“Brethren and sisters,” he said, glancing 
first at the choir and then at the congrega- 
tion, “we shall sing hymn three hundred and 
forty-three. Hy mn three hundred and forty 
three 

~The line is busy.” said the operator, sud 


denly waking and hearing the preacher’s last 


words “Tl eall vou.” 





Thrift 

| ARBARA JANE, age 

three, was accom- 
panyving her mother on a 
short shopping trip. In 
her hand she carried a 
large cookie given her just 
before starting. They 
had gone only a short dis 
tance when Barbara Jane 
suddenly stopped. 

“Wait a minute, mam 
ma.” 

Turning, she started 
back toward home, closely 
inspecting the sidewalk as 
she went. Her mother, 
thinking that perhaps her 
daughter had lost her ring 
or some other small article, 


searched, too, as she fol 


mcuy Crime lowed Barbara Jane. <A 


big policeman, who hap- 

pened to be standing near, 

seeing that something seemed to be lost, also 

began to search the sidewalk. A kindly 

disposed citizen next joined in the quest. 
But nothing was to be found. 

“Barbara Jane, what are vou hunting 
for?” finally asked her mother. 

“Why, mamma, Pve lost my raisin out of 


mm) cookie,” replied Barbara Jane. 


A Diplomat 

“TT was a very shrewd and diplomatic cul- 

prit,” says a Denver lawyer, “who was 
brought before a judge in our town not so 
long ago. The judge fixed him with a stern 
eve and said: 

“*You are charged with having registered 

illegally.” 

‘Your Honor, said the man, ‘maybe I 
did, but they were trving so hard to beat 
Your Honor that I became desperate.” 


Her Reason 
CCOMNDY. who had served her mistress 
faithfully for some months, suddenly 
announced her intention of leaving. 

“Why, “Cindy,” said the lady, aghast at 
such a misfortune, “I thought vou were 
pleased with your position. [I’m sure pleased 
with vou. What can be the trouble?” 

“Well, ma’am, [ tell yo" how ‘tis. Thevy’s 
too much movement o° the dishes fo” de few 


hess oy de vittles.” 
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It Promised Well 
NE night, during the recent engagement 
of a well-known actor, two boys—just 
plain boys—sat in the gallery before the play 
One of them asked: 


“Is this play any good, Jim?” 


began. 


Jim picked up his program and read, 


“Hamlet, A William Shake- 
He laid down his program and, 


Tragedy by 
speare.”” 
turning to the other boy, answered: 

“T don’t know anything about ‘Hamlet,’ 
but some of the best plays I have ever seen 
have been by this William Shakespeare.” 
Difference Between ‘‘ Temporary ”’ and 

‘*Permanent ”’ 
TNCLE GIP” 


certain legislature, 


The 


“| 


old representative froma bac kwoods ( ounty. 
The 
his home county was a dull place, and very, 


But a smart old Solon like “ Unele 


B. was a member of a 
a hardy, perennial 


legislature was his biennial vacation, for 


very dry. 
Gip” generally was able to make “arrange- 
ments,” so he managed to be happy through- 
out his sessions, and, to the undiluted joy of 
the House, 
proceedings, of any nature whatsoever. 

Phe vling over the ten po 
organization of the House early 
*Unele Gip” had been on his feet 


he took a prominent part in all 


were Wrah rary 


said one 
session. 
for half an hour, telling exactly how it should 
be done. The opposition 


had 


unmercifully ; 


been he kling him —— 


his tempera 


ture was rising by leaps 

and bounds. Finally the " 
opposition leader sprang 

up and shouted, in exas ' 


peration 
“Wil the 
vield to a question?” 
=" rh le 
eves snapping. ee 
“Now, do you,” 
his opponent, sarcastical- 
the 
*tem- 


gentleman 


Gip” yielded, 


asked 


lv, “actually know 


difference between 
porary’ and * permanent’? 
That’s what I 
know!" ee 

‘Sure, | know the dif- 
*Unele Gip” 

him, purple 


want to 


ference!” 
bellowed at 


with rage. “I'm drunk, 


and that’s temporary, but <= 


you're a fool, and that’s 
permanent!” 
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‘Any fish in that pool, son?” 
: Not now i 


DRAWER 415 
How to Identify Him 
/ N agitated woman burst into a police 
os station in Chicago not long ago with this 
announcement: 

“My 


drown himself for some time, and he’s been 


husband has been threatening to 


missing now fer two days. I want vou to 
have the river dragged.” 

“Ts there anything peculiar about him by 
which he could be recognized if we should 
find a body 2 asked the Inspec tor 
For a moment the woman hesitated and 
seemed at loss. Then a look of relief came to 
her face and she replied 


“Why, ves! He’s deaf!” 


Why 


T was the same 


Dinner Was Delayed 


little Italian restaurant, 


the 


the same crowd, the same good cooking, 
and the same wine if vou Phe service 
was the same, no neater than before. But 


the spaghetti it took sO long to serve the 
spaghetti. 


“What's the delay, 
tient diner. 


Joe?” asked the impa- 

“You see, sir,” explained Joe, “food is so 
high we have to be careful of the portions. 
Fach one is entitled to one vard of spaghetti 
and no more, And spaghetti is so hard to 
measure exactly.” 











COL 
BY BURGES 
YHEY say little boys 


\\ ho are making il hoise 
ust what vou d expect, 
| 


| } 
eould cough 


} 


folks ofl 


dreadful effect! 


on a pan with a stone, 
might be niee: 
twice 


lets me alone, 


sav Em a bear, 
I can growl from a lair, 
Or make diffrunt sounds in my play, 
But if air makes me choke, 
Or | cough for a joke, 
Whi. no one believes what TIT sav. 


The One She Got 
VERY pretty and youthful matron was 
* the defendant in a case tried in a Penn- 
svivania court. Under the circumstances her 
examination was purely a matter of form; 
still the legal requirements must be observed. 
‘It is) understood,” said) the district 
attorney “that during the absence of vour 
husband vou shot a burglar.” 
“T did.’ the voung woman admitted. 
“What became of him?” 
Phe other burglar took him away.” 
Phe other burglar? 


¥ Ss. SI the one | shot at _ 


‘The Pot at the End of the Rain-bow—1920” 


HHS 


JOHNSON 


Yet anv one knows 
That a tickle just grows, 
With maybe no reason but dust; 
And times when you swallow 
It sticks in some hollow, 


And then vou must cough or vou bust. 


Though I sav what IT choose, 
They all feel of my shoes 
Or they tie an old searf round mis chin. 
IT must put on a coat, 
Or thev look down my throat 
And tell me IT gotta come in. 


So, when grown-ups are there, 
Why, [I always take care, 
If I'm feeling the start of a cough, 
And IT bury my face; 
Or [ hurry some place 
Where it’s safer to let it go off, 


Wished to Know the Worst 

A’ Eastern business man, visiting a town 
- in the West for a brief period, found 
himself obliged to submit to the tender mer- 
cles of the local barber. The experienc e Was 
anything but satisfactory—he was knicked, 
gashed, and generally mishandled. At the 
completion of the job the Easterner = sat 
upinthe chair and demanded adrink of water. 

“You are not going to faint, IT hope, sir.” 
said the barber, noticing his customer's dis- 
tressed expression. 

“No,” was the answer; “T merely want to 


ast ertain whether iy face will hold water.” 


a 














